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Of Gamr-Cocks, and Cock-FicauTtixG. | 


Of the Choice of COCK S. 


HE beſt properties for the choice of 
3 * 0 5 . 
fighting-cocks, is their ſhape, colour, 
and courage, and ſharp heels or ſpurs. 


As to their ſhape, the middle ſized ones | 
are eſteemed the beſt, as being ſooneſt 
and eaſieſt matched, as alſo the nimbleſt 
and generally of moſt courage ; whereas the large ones 1 
(calted the turn pock) it is difficult to find their equal; = 
beſides they are, for the moſt part, heavy, not ſhew- _ [ 
ing that {port in a battle: likewiſe the ſmall ſiz ed ones j 
are weak and tedious in battte, | 
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The Shape. 


He ſhould be of a proud and upright ſhape, with a 
ſmall head, a quick large eye, with a ſtrong back, 
crooked and big at the ſetting on the beam of his legs, 
very ſtrong, and; according to his plume, grey, blue, 
Or yellow 3 his ipurs Jong, rough and ſharp, a little 
bending inwards. 


Zis Colony, 


The grey pile, yellow pile, or red, with the black 
breaſt, is eſteemed the be {t; the picd is not ſo good, 
and the white and dun worſt of All. 

If he is red about the head, like Scarlet, it is a ſian 
of ſtrength, luſt and courage; but if pale, it is a ſign 
of faintneſs and ſickneſs. 


li, Cura ge. 


His courage is ſhewed by his walk, treading, and 
pride of his going, and in pen by his frequent crowing; , 
for the ſharpneſs of his heel, or, as the cock maſters 

call it, the narrow heel is only leen in his fighting; 
for the cock is ſaid to b e ſharp heeled, or narrow heel- 
ed, which every time he rifles, hits ab draws blood of 
his adv erfary' gilding (as they term it) his ſpurs in 
blood, and cvery blow th reatening the cther's 6 AS 

And ſuch cocks are the beſt; for a ſharp heeled cock, 
though he be a little falſe, is deemed much better than 
the trucit cock that hath a dull heel, and hits (eldoms 

But that cock which is both hard; and very ſharp 
heeted, is to be eftcemed above others; therefore in 
your choice, chuſe ſuch an one as is of a ſtrong ſhape, 
300d colour, and of a moſt ſharp and ready heel, 


2 
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For the breed: * theſe cocks for battle, it is much 


different from thole of the dunghill; for they are like 
birds 
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birds of prey, in which the female is of better eſteem 
than the male; and ſo in the breed: ing of theſe Cocks, 
te ſure that the hens be right, that is, they mutt be of 
a right plume, as grey, griezle, ſpeckled or ycllowiſh. 

Black or brown is not amiſs, their bodies large, and 
well pouked behind for large eggs, and well tutted on 
the crowns, which ſhows good courage. 

It they have weapons, it is tne better; alſo they muſt 
be of a good courage, otherwit their chickens wil not 
be good. 8 

And it is obſervable, that the perfect hen from a 
dunghill-cock, will bring a good chicken ; but the beſt 
cock trom a dunghill-hen, can never get a g good one, 

| *ht 18 hav ing 980 a breed Ol 91091 8 COC ks and hend, 
the beſt leaſon of the vear to breed in, is from the in- 
creaſe of the moon in Feb wary, to the increaje of the 
moon in March, for a March bird is of jar greater 
eſteem than thoſe bred at other times. 

Let the pen where ſhe tits be placed warin, with 
ſoft ſweet raw therein F 2x her neſt, they being much 
tenderer than the dun x11 in Clan and; erat no other 
fowl to come where Sh he ſits, for that wi F diſturb her. 

You ſhouid obſe IVC, »if ſhe be buſy in turning her 
eggs a ing a good! len) it not, do it at ſuch times as 
ſhe rifeth from her neſt - and be ſure 1 {112 hath al- 
ways meat and water by her, leaſt when fhe riſeth, 
ſhe ſhould ſtay long to ſeck food. and fo her eggs 
ſhould be chilled and ſpoiled. 

Likewiſe in che place where ſhe ſits, let there be 
fand, gravel, and fine fifted aſhcs, to bath and trim 
herlelf at pleaſure. 

In about three weeks ſhe will hatch, and obſerve, 
that if ſhe doth cover and keep the firſt warm till the 
reit are hatched, take thoſe from her, and keep them 
warm in wool by the fire, till all are 8 and then 


put them under her, kceping both the hen and cluck- 
els Very Warm, not ſuff-ring I to 20 abroud tr 
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three weeks or a month in the cold; for they are fo 
tender, that cold will kill them. 

Let them have plenty of food, as oatmeal, cheeſe 
parings, fine ſmall wheat, and the lixe, and a large 
room to walk 1 in, with a boarded floor; for that of 
earth or brick, is too cold or moiſt, 

Aiter three or four weeks, let them walk in your 
court-yard, or garden, to pick worms, provided there 
is no links or puddles of ftinking water, which is as 
bad as poiſon 1or them to drink, engendering corrupt 
diſcaſes. 

After this manner keep them till you can know the 
cock chickens from the hens; and when you perceive 
their combs or wattles to appear, cut them off, anoint 
the ſore with ſweet butter, till well; and this will 
make them have fine, ſmall, ſlender, and ſmooth heads; 
whereas if you let the combs grow to ther bigneſs, 
and then cut them off, it will cauſe them to have gouty 
thick heads, with great lumps; neither is the flux of 
blood good, for the leaſt loſs of blood in a tcathered 
- fowl, is very dangerous. 

Let the cock chicl kens-£0 with their hens, till they 
begin to fight one with another; but then ſeparate them 
into ſeveral walks, and that walk i is the beſt, that is freeſt 
irom the reſort of others. 

Let the feeding places be upon ſoft dry ground, or 
upon boards; for to feed them upon pavements, or on 
aifter floots, will make their beaks blunt and weak, 

to that it will hinder their holding fait, 

Any white corn, as oats, barley, or wheat, 1s good 
food for a cock in his walk; fo are toaſts, or crults of 
bread ſteeped in beer or wine, for it will both ſcour 
and cool them inwardly. | 

f your chickens begin to crow at about fix months 
old, clear and loud, or at unſeaſonable times, it is a 
ſon of cowardice and talſhood, ſo that they are not 
worth the rearing; for the true cock is very long 
before 
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before he can get his voice, and then he oblerves his 
hours. | 

To one cock four or five hens are fufficient; for 
they are of fo hot a nature, and will tread ſo much, 
that they ſoon conſume their natural ſtrength, 

At two years old you may put a cock to the battle, 
us not being before perfect and compleat in every mem- 
ber; for to ſuffer him to fight when his ſpurs are but 


warts, you may know their courage, but not their 


goodneſs. 

You mult alſo be circumſpect about the pearch 
whereon he roolteth ; for it it be too {mall in the gripe, 
or crooked, or fo ill placed, that he cannot fit without 
ſtradling, it will make him uneven heeled, and by con- 
ſequence no good ſtriker. 

Sceing therefore that the pearch is of ach conſe- 
quencæ for the marring or making them, the beſt way 
is to make à row of little perches, not above ſeven or 
eight inches long, and about a foot from the ground, 
ſo that with eaſe they may go up to them; and being 
ſet, mult have their legs cloſe, the ſhortneſs of the 
perch not admitting otherwiſe ; and it is a maxim, He 
that is a cleſe ſitter, is always a narrow ſtriker. 

You mult alſo be careful, that when your cock doth 
leap from the pearch, the ground be foft whereupon he 
lighteth; for hard g ground c cauſcth goutineſs. 


Of dieting and erdering C OCKS. 


For dicting and ordering a cock for the battle, which 
15 the principal thing (tor the beſt cock undieted, is 
not able to encounter with the worſt that is dieted,) 
obſerve theſe directions, 

The beſt time to take up your cocks, is the latter 
end of Auguſt, (for from that time, till the latter end 
ot May, cocking is in requeſt;) and having viewed them 
well, and that they are found, hard feathered, and full 
tummed, put them into ſeveral pens. 
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Now for the true maklug WIE it vere more con- 
venient to viſit fom= Co-x-inatter, for an oc lar night is 
better tian a verbal deſcription only let me tel} vou, 
it ſhould be made ot cloſe | boarde, well joined together, 
_ but the fore part, which mut be made open like a 

rate, the bars about two 11, ches apart, and before the 
rate e, two: large trougns of oft woud, the one for 
water, and the « other tor meat; the door of the grate 
to be made to ift up 4 an wo own, and of tuch lJargenels, 
as with eaſe to put the cock 5 and take him out, and 

to clean the pen d 7 Ra keen it fwect. 

The pen ſhould be at leaſt three foot high, and two 
foot ſquare, of theie pens many may be joined in one? 
fron at, according to the uſe you have for them. 

For the firſt three or four days that they are put in 
their pens, feed them only with o. d wheat bre ad, the 
_ cruſt pared away, and cut into little ſquare bits, with 
which feed them at ſun- rifing, and ſun-tet, giving them 
about a handiul at a time; and beſure Ict him not be 
without good freſh water. 

After they have been thus fed four days, and their 
crops cleared of the corn, worms, and other coarſe 
feeding, in the morning take them out of their pens, 
putting a pair of hots upon each of their heels, which 
hots are ſoft hombaſted rolls of leather, covering their 
purs, that they cannot hurt or bruiſe one anothe er, ſo 
fetring them down upon the grais, (that is two at a 
time ) jet them tight and buffle one another for a good 
While, provided they do not wound or draw blood of 
each other, and this is called ſparring of cocks. 

The reafon of thus exerciſing them, is to chafe and 
heat their bodics, to break the fat and glut within them, 
and to cauſe it to come away. 

Your cocks being ſparred ſufficiently, and that you 
{re them pars and grow weary, take them up and 
untie their __ ; then being provided with deep ſtraw 
baſkets male for that purpoſe, with ſweet ſoſt ſtraw 

to 
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to the middle, put into each baſket a cock, covering 
him over with the like oa to the top ; then put on 
the lid cloſe, fo let him ſweat and ſtove till the even- 


ing: but before you pu ut him into the baſket, give him 
a pretty big lump of iwcet be ers with white fügar 
Candy, all $1 ro{cmary nnely C: nopr ed, and this vour- 
ing will bring away his greaſe, A breed breath and 
ſtrength 

In the evening, about four or five of the clock, take 
thom out of the Rovin: g baſket, and licking their heads 
and eyes all over, put them into the pens, then take 
a good h e of bread cut ſinall, put it to each m 
their troughs, and piſs therein, fo that the cock mar 
take the bre ead out of the warm urine, and this wil 
ſcour and cleanſe both the head and the body ex- 
treamly. 4 

be bread that you uſt now and afterwards give 
them, muſt not be &ne white bread, but a fort made 
for that pur rpoſe, after this manner: 

Take half a peck of wheat meal, and the like quan- 
tity of nne oat meal; mix theſe togeth er, and. knead 
them into a ſtiff pa ſte, with ale, the Whites of twelve 
eggs, and half a pound of butter, 

This paſte being well wrought, make it into broad 
thin cakes, and being three or four d lays old, and the 

iſter rings cut away, cut it into little tquare'bits, and 
Swe it to the cocks. 

There are ſome that will mix in the {cid bread, 
Ron de, anilecd d, with hot tip ices ; but this is not good, 
as making them too hot at heart, fo that when they 
come to to latter end of a battle, they areovercome 
with their heat. 

Having fed your cocks thus after their ſparring, the 
next day let them reſt, only g give them their ordinary 
feeding of bread and wate ; then the next day (whuch 
is the ſparring) take them into a fair, even, green cloſe, 
there let down one of them, and having a dunghill 
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Now for the true making ths m, it were more con- 
venient to viſit ſome Co:s-mnatter, for an ocular aht is 
better than a verbal deſcription ; ; only let me tell you, 
it ſhould be made ot cloſe boards, well joined together, 


all but the fore part, ns mut be made « pe n like a 


grate, the bars about two inch 5 apart, nd before the 
grate, two: large troughs of fe wood, the one for 
water, and the other for meat; the d- 99 of the crate 
to be made to lift up and ori, and of fuch Jargenels, 
as with eaſe to Put the cock i £ and take him out, and 
to 8 the pen daily to keep it fwecgt. 

e pen ſhould be at leaſt three foot high, and two 
foot un re, of theſe pens many may be joined in one 
front bt accordiug to the uſe Fu have for them. 

For the firſt three or four days that they axe put in 
their pens, feed them only with old wheat bread, the 
cruſt pared away, and cut into little ſquare bits, with 
which feed them at ſun-rifing, and ſun-tet, giving them 
about a handful at a time; and beſure let him not be 
without good freſh water. 

After they have been thus fed four days, and their 
crops cleared of the corn, worms, and other coarſe 
feeding, in the morning take them out of their pens, 
putting a pair of hots upon each of their heels, Which 
hots are ſoft bombaſted rolls of leather, covering their 
ſpurs, that they cannot hurt or bruiſe one anothe „ 10 
fetring them down upon the gra S, (that is two at a 
time) let them fight and buffle one another for a good 
white, provided they do not wound or draw blood of 
each other, and this is called ſparring of cocks. 

The reafon of thus exerciſing them, is to chafe and 
heat their bodies, to break the fat and glut within them, 
and to cauſe it 0 come away. 

Your cocks being ſparred ſufficiently, and that you 
{:e them pant and grow weary, take them up and 
untie their hots; then being provided with deep ſtraw. 
baikets made for that purpoſe, with ſweet ſoſt ſtraw 

to 
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to the middle, put into each baſket a _ coverin 
him over with the KC lan to the top; then put o 

the lid cloſe, fo let him ſweat and ſtove till the even- 

ing: but before you = hin into the baſket, give him 
a gd big jump of iweet bitter, with White ſiigar 
Candy, and rofemary ninely chopped, and this {rour- 
ing v. ill brit ig away his greaſe, and breed breath and 


ſtrength 

In the cvening, about four or five of the clock, take 
them out of the Rovin: 8 bal! ket, and licking their heads 
and eyes all over, p my tem into the pens, then take 
a goO I Of ' bread cut {mall, put it to each in 
their troughs, and piſs therein, fo that the cock mar: 
take the re ad out of the warm urine, and this Wil 1 
ſcour and dleanſe both the head and the body ex- 
treamly, 

The bread that you muſt now and afterwards give 
them, muſt not be fine white bd: but a fort made 


2 
012 


for that purpote, aiter this manner : 


Take half a peck of wheat meal, and the! like quan- 


tity of on oatineal ; mix theſe together, and knead 


them into a ſtiff paſte, with ale, the whites of twelve 
eggs, and half a pound of butter, 


nin Cakes, and being three or four d: ays old, and the 
titer rings cut away, Cut it into little fquare'bits, and 
give it to the cocks, | 

There are ſome that will mix in the ſaid br cad, 
aniſeed, with hot ſpices; but this is not good, 


This p paſte being well wrought, make it into broad 
thin Cal 
117 
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as ma and them too hot at heart, fo that when th wy 
come to the latter end of a battle they areovercome 


with their neat, 

Having fed your cocks thus after their ſparring, the 
next day let them reſt, only give them their or dinary 
feeding of bread and water; then the next day (which 
is the ſparring) take them into a fair, even, green cloſe, 
there ſet down one of them, and having a dunghill 
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Now for the true making them, it were more con- 
venient to viſit ſome Co:k-1natter, for an ocilar fight is 
better than a verbal deſcription ; only let me tell You, 
it ſhould be made ot cloſe boards, well joined together, 
all but the fore part, which muſt be made open like a 
erate, the bars about two inches apart, and beſore the 
grate, two; large troughs of loft wood, the one for 
water, and the other for meat; the dour of the grate 
to be made to lift up and down, and of ſuch largenels, 
as with eaſe to put the Cock in, and e him out, and 
to clean the pen daily to keep it {wc 

The pen ſhould be at leaſt three foot t hi gh, and two 
foot ſquare, of thele pens many may be joined i in one 
front, accordiug to the uſe you have for them. 

For the firſt three or four days that they are put in 
their pens, feed them only with old wheat bread, the 
crult pared away, and cut into little ſquare bits, with 
which feed them at ſun-rifing, and fun-tet, giving them 
about a handful at a time; and beſure let him not be 
without good freſh water, 

After they have been thus fed four days, and their 
crops cleared of the corn, worms, and other coarſe 

feeding, in the morning take them out of their pens, 
putting a pair of hots upon each of their heels, which 
hots are ſoft bombaſted rolls of leather, covering their 
ſpurs, that they cannot hurt or bruiſe one another, ſo 
fetting them down upon the grais, (that is two at a 
tim?) let them fight and buffle one another for a good 
while, provided they do not wound or draw blood of 
each other, and this is called ſparring of cocks. 

The reaſon of thus exerciſing them, is to chafe and 
heat their bodics, to break the fat and glut within them, 
and to cauſe it to come away. | 


Your cocks being ſparred ſufficiently, and that you 


ſ:e them pant and grow weary, take them up and 


untie their hots; then being provided with deep ſtraw 


baſkets made for that purpoſe, with ſweet ſoſt ſtraw 
ta 
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to the middle, put into each baſket a cock, covering 
him over with the like ſtraw to the top; then put on 
the lid cloſe, ſo let him ſweat and ſtove till the even- 
ing: but before you by him into the baſket, give him 
a pretty big lump of i wh t butter, with white ſugar 


candy, and roſemary finely chopped, and this {rour-. 


ing will bring away his greaſe, and breed breath and 
ſtrength. 

In the evening, about four or five of the clock, take 
tliem out of the Roving x baſket, and licking their heads 
and eyes all over, put them into the pens, then take 
a good handful of bread cut fmall, put it to each in 
their troughs, and piſs therein, ſo that the cock mar 
take the bread out of the warm urine, and this will 
ſcour and cleanſe both the head and the body ex- 
treamly, 

The bread that you muſt now and afterwards give 
them, muſt not be fine white bread, but a fort made 
for that purpoſe, after this manner : 


Take half a peck of wheat meal, and the like quan- . 


tity of fine datmeal; mix theſe together, and knead 
them into a ſtiff vaſte, with ale, the whites of twelve 
eggs, and half a pound of butter, 

This paſte being well wrought, make it into broad 
thin cakes, a and being three or four days old, and the 


bliſter rings cut away, cut it into little quare bits, and 


give it to the cocks. 

There are ſome that will mix in the ſaid bread, 
liquorice, aniſeed, with hot ſpices ; but this is not g good 
28 making them too hot at heart, ſo that when they 
come to the latter end of a battle, they areovercome 
with their heat. : 

aving fed your cocks thus after their ſparring, the 
next day let them reſt, only give them their ordinary 
feeding of bread and water; then the next day (which 
is the ſparring) take them into a fair, even, green cloſe, 
there ſet down one of them, and having a dunghill 
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cock in your arms, ſhew it him, running from him, 
enticing him to follow you; and ſo chafe him up and 
down for half an hour, ſuffering him now and then 
to have a ſtroke at him; and when you ſee him well 
heated and panteth, take him up, and carry him to 
his pen, the like do with the reſt, and there give him 
his ſcouring ; take freſh butter, (that is, without alt) 
halt a pound ; beat it in a mortar, with the herb of 
grace, hyſop, and roſemary, until the herbs are incor- 
porated therein, and that the butter is brought to a 
green falve ; and of this give the cock a roll or two, 
as big as he can well ſwallow ; then ſtove him in the 
baſkec, as aforcſaid, until the evening; then take him 
out, put him in his pen, and feed him as before di- 
rected, 

The next day let him reſt and feed, and the day 
following again ſparr him; and this method ob- 


ſerve every other day for the firſt fortnight, to ſpar | 


or chafe him, as being the moſt natural and kind- 
lieſt heats ; but forget not to give him a ſcouring 
after cvery heat, as aforeſaid, for the breaking and 
cleanſing him from greaſe, glut and filth, which lying 
in his body cauſeth purſineſs and faintneſs, fo that he 
cannot ſtand out the latter end of a battle. 

Thus having ted your cock the firſt fortnight, ob- 
ſerve the ſame rules the next fortnight ; but, for a week 
do not ſpar him, or give him heats above twice a week, 
ſo that three or four times in a fortnight will be ſuffi- 
cient; and each time ſtove and ſcour him, according 
to the nature of his heats, long heats requiring long- 


er ſtoving, as alſo greater ſcouring. 


But if you find him in good breath, and that he re- 
quires but ſlight heats, then ſtove him the lets, and 
give him the leſs ſcouring. - 

For the third fortnight, which compleats the {x 
weeks, (which is ſufficient to prepare a cock for bat- 
tle) ferd him as aforeſaid, but ſpar him not at oth, fot 
4ERT 
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fear of making his head tender and fore, neither give 
him any violent exerciſe, but only two or three times 
in the fortnight, let him moderately be chafed up and 
down, to maintain his wind ; and now and then cuff 
a cock; which you muſt hold in your hands; which 
done, give him his ſcouring, well rolled up in powder - 
of brown ſugar candy ; for the cock being now come 
to his perfect breath, and clear from filth in his body, 
the ſugar prevents that ſickneſs which the ſcouring 
would then cauſe, and alſo ſtrengthens nature againff 
the medicine. 


Matching of fighting CO Ks. 


Your tix weeks feeding being finiſhed, and finding 
our cock in luſt and breath, he is ht to ficht, always 
obſerving, that he hath at leaſt three days reſt before 
fighting, and be well emptied of meat betore you bring 
him into the pit. 

Being brought into the pit, your chief care muſt be 
in the matching him, in which conſiſts the greateſt glory 
of a cock-maſter; therefore in your matching there are 
but two things to be conſidered, vzz. the ſtrength of 
cocks, and the length of cocks; for if he be too ſtrong, 
he will overbear your cock, not permitting him to le, 
or ſtrike with any advantage ; - it he be too long, your 
cock will hardly catch his head, ſo that he can "neither 
endanger eye nor life. 

Now for the knowledge of theſe, there are two rules: 
as for his ſtrength, it is known by the thickneſs of his 
body, that cock being held ſtrongeſt which is largeſt 
in the girth, which may be caſily known by the mea- 
ſuring him with your fingers: as for his length, it is 
eaſily known, by griping him about the middle, cauſing 
him to ſtretch forth his legs ; but if you are doubttul of 
lofing in the one, yet are ſure to gain in the other, you 
may venture to match, 

Your cock being matched thus, prepare him to the 

5 battle : 


O 
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battle: firſt, with a fine pair of cock-ſhears, cut off 
his mane cloſe to the neck, from his head to the ſettin 
on of his ſhoulders ; then clip off all the feathers from 
his tail cloſe to his rump, which the more ſcarlet it ap- 
ears, the better eſtate of body he is in : then take his 
rings, extending them forth by the firſt feather, clip 
the reft ſlopewiſe, with ſharp points, that in his riſing 
he may endanger the eyes of his adverſary ; then, 
with a ſharp knife, ſcrape {mooth and ſharpen his beak, 
arid alſo fmooth and ſharpen his ſpurs; and laſtly, fee 
that there be no feathers about the crown of his head 
ior his adverſary to take hold of; then, with your ſpit- 
tic, moiſten his head all over, and ſo turn him into 
the pit to try his fortune. 

The battle being ended, your firſt buſineſs muſt be 
to ſearch his wounds, and ſuch as you find, ſuck out 
the blood with your mouth; then waſh them with 
warm urine to keep them from rankling, and preſent- 
iy give him a bit or two of your bet ſcouring, and fo 

move him up as hot as you can for that night; and in 
the morning take him forth, and if you fee his head 
much ſwelled, ſuck it with your mouth, as atoreſaid, 
and bath it with warm urine. 

Then having tac powder of the herb Robert, well 
dried, and fin; 817 ited, pounce all the fore places there- 
with, and give him a good handtul of bread to eat, 
out of warm wine, and then put him into the ſtove 
again, as before directed, being very careful that no 

air come to bim till the fwelling | is gone; but twice 
a day ſack and dreis him, feed him as aforeſaid, 

But if your cock has received any hurt in his eye, 
then take a leaf or two of right oround-ivy, that 1 
tuch as grows in little tufts in the bottom of hedges 
Chew this in your mouth very well, ſucking out the 
juice, which iquirting into his eye two or three times, 
wil foon cure it, provided the ſight is not pierced; 
and it will allo preſerve the eye from films, flaws, 
warts, Oc. It 
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11 
If your cock hath veined himſelf, either by narrow 
ſtriking, or other croſs blow, find out the wound, and 
preſently bind unto it the ſoft down of a hare, and it 
will both ſtanch it, and cure it. 
After your wounded cocks are put forth to their 
walks, as being fit to go abroad, and when you 


come to viſit them in about a month or two after, if 


you find any hard ſwelled bunches about their heads, 
blackiſh at one end, it is a ſign of unſound cores; and 
then with a ſharp pen-knife open them, and cruſh out 
the ſaid cores; then ſuck out all the corruption, and fill 
the holes with freſh butter, which will perfect the cure. 


po" II 


— — 


Of COLTS, 


OLT, a word in general, ſignifying the male 

and female of the horſe kind; the firſt likewiſe, 
for diſtinction ſake, being called a horſe colt, and the 
other a filly. 

After the colts have been foaled, you may ſuffer them 
to run with the mare till about Michaclmas, ſooner or la- 
ter, according as the cold weather comes in; then they 
muſt be weaned; tho” ſome perſons are for having then 
weaned aſter Mar tinmaſs, or the middle of November, 
and that three days before the full of the moon : but 
the author of the Compl-at Horſeman is of opinion, that... 
the reaſon why molt foals advance ſo flow)y, and are 
not capable of ſervice till they are fix or ſeven years old, 

35 becauſe they have not ſucked long enough; where⸗ 
as if they had ſucked the whole winter over, they would 
be as good at four or hve years old, as they are now 
at eight. 

They ought to be kept in a convenient houſe, with 
a low rack and manger for their hay and oats, which 
mult be ſweet and good; with a little wheaten bran 
mixed with the oats, to ls them to drink and to 
kcep their bodies open. 

A 6 But 
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But ſince there are ſome who alledge, that oats make 


foals become blind, or their teeth crooked ; the fame 


author is of opinion, that oats will wear their tceth, 
and make them the ſooner to change, and alfo to raze; 
therefore he judges it to be the beſt way to break thein 
in a mill, becauſe by endeavouring with their jaws to 


bruiſe and chew them, they ſtretch and ſwell their eye 


and nether jaw-veins, which ſo attract the blood and 
humours, that they fall down upon the eyes, and ire- 
quently occaſion the loſs of them: ſo that it is not the 
heatmg qualities of oats, but the difficulty in chewing, 
that is the cauſe of their blindneſs. 

Further, that colts thus fed with grain, do not grow 
thickiſh upon their legs, but grow broader, and bet- 
er knit, than if they had eaten nothing but hay and 
bran, and will endure fatigue the better. 

But above all they muſt be kept from wet and cold, 
which are the hurtfulleſt things imaginable to thers, 
nothing being more tender than they are. 

For proof of this, take a Spaniſh ſtallion, and let 
kim cover two mares, which for age, beauty, and 
comlineſs, may admit of no differance between then ; 
and if they be both horſe colts, or both fillies, which 
is one and the fame thing, let one run abroad, and the 
other be houſed, every winter, kept warm, and ordina- 
rity attended, as aforeſaid; and that colt that has becin 
kept abroad ſhall have large fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby 
and gouty legs, weak paſterns, and ill hoofs ; and thall 
de a dull, heavy jade, in compariſon to the other which 
is houſed, and orderly kept, as before; and which will 
have a fine forehead, be well ſhaped, have good legs 
and hoots, and be of good ſtrength and ſpirit : by which 
you may know, that to have the fineſt ſtallion, and the 
Yeautifitleſ mare, is nothing, if they are ſpoiled in the 
breeding up. | 

It is worth obſervation, that ſome foals, under fix 
months old, tho' their dams yield abundance of milk, 

yet 
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yet decay daily, and have a cough, proceeding from 
certain pellicles, or ſkins that breed in their ſtomachs, 
which obſtruct their breathing, and at laſt deſtroy them 
intirely. 

To remedy this malady, take the bag wherein the 
colt was foaled, dry it, and give him as much of it in 
milk as you can take up with three fingers: but if you 
have not preſerved the bag, procure the lungs of a 
young fox, and uſe it inſtead of the aforeſaid powder. 

It will be proper to let the colts play an hour or two 
in ſome court-yard, or the like place, when it is fair 
weather, provided you put them up again carefully, 
and fee that they take no harm. 

When the winter is ſpent, turn them into ſome dry 
ground, where the graſs is ſhort and ſweet, and where 
there is good water, that they may drink at pleaſure ; 
for it is not neceſſary that a colt ſhould fill his belly im- 
mecietely, like a horſe that labours hard. 

'T'ne next winter you may take them into the houſe, 
and uſe them juſt as your other horſes; but let not 
your horſe-colts and fillies be kept together, after the 
Arſt year. | 

This method may be obſerved every ſummer and 
winter, till you break them, which you may do after 
they have been three years old ; and it will be a very 
caly thing, if yeu obſerve the afareſaid method of 
houting them, for ordering them the ſecond year as 
you do other horſes, that they will be ſo tame and 
gentle, that you need not fear their plunging, leaping, 
kicking, or the like coltith tricks ; for they will take 
the ſaddle quietly. 

As for all thoſe ridiculous ways of beating and cow- 


ing them, they are, in effect, ſpoiling them, whatever 


they call it, in ploughed fields, deep ways, or the like ; 
inſtead of which, let the rider ſtrive to win them by 
gentle uſuage, never correcting them but when it is 
neceſſary, and then with judgment and moderation. 

You 


E 


You will not need a caveſſon of cord, which is 2 
head-ſtrain, nor a pad of ſtraw ; but only a common 
ſaddle, and a common caveſſon on his nofe, ſuch as 
other horſes are ridden with; but it ought to be well 
lined with double leather, as the reſt are ; and if you 
pleaſe you may put on his mouth a watering- bit, with- 
out reins, only the head-ſtall, and this but for a few 
days; and then put on ſuch a bit as he ſhould be al- 
ways ridden with: and be ſure not to ule ſpurs for ſome 
time after backing. 

Take notice, that as yearlings muſt be kept abroad 

together, ſo thoſe of two years old together ; the like 
tor thoſe of three yearlings, which ordering is molt 
agreeable to them. 

In order to make him endure the ſaddle the better, the 
way to make it familiar to him will be, by clapping the 
laddle with your hand as it ſtands u pon his back, by ſtrik- 
ing it, and ſwaying upon it, dangling the ſtirrups by his 
fides, rubbing them againſt his ſides, and making much 
of him, and bring him to be familiar with all things a- 
bout him; as framing the crupper, faſtening and looſen- 
ing the irchs, and taking up and letting out © the ſtirrups. 

Then as to the mouthing of him, when he will trot 
with the ſaddle obediently, then waſh a trench of a full 
moot, and bay the ſame into his mouth, throwing the 

reins over the fore part of the ſaddle, ſo that he ma 
have a full feeling of it; then put on a martinga], buckled 
at ſuch a length, that he may but juſt feel it when he 
prks up lus bead; then take a broad piece of leather 
and put about <Z neck, and make the ends of it faſt by 
platting of-it, or ſome other way, at the withers, and 

th e middle part before his weaſand, about two hand- 
fuls below the thropple, betwixt the leather and his 
neck : let the martingal paſs 05 that when at any time 
he offers to duck, or throw down his h cad, the caveſ- 
ſon being placed upon the tender gr ile of Vi noſe, may 
correct and puniſh bim ; which will make him bring 
His 


( 15 ] 
his head to, and form him to an abſolute rein : then trot 


him abroad, and if you find the reins or martingal grow 


ſlack, ſtraiten them, for when there is no feeling, there 
15 no virtue. 


— 


LA * 1 


Of BACKING Cors. 
AC RING a colt, after he has been exerciſed ſome 


time morning and evening, and you find him obe- 
dient, as directed under the head of colt; then take 
bim to ſome ploughed grounds, the lighter the better, 
and when you have made him trot a good pace about 
it in your hand, and thereby taken him from all his 
wantonneſs; ſee whether your tackling be firm and 
good, and every thing in it's true and | proper placs ; 
when having one ſtay to his head, and governing the 
chafing rein, you may take his back, yet not ſudden- 
ly but dy degrees, with divers heavings, and half riſings, 
which if he endure patiently, then ſettle yourſelf ; but 
if he ſhrink and diſlike, then forbear to mount, and 
chafe him about again, and then offer to mount, and 
and do this till he be willing to receive you. 

After you are ſettled, receive your ſtirrups, and che- 
r:{h him, put your toes forward, let him that ſtays his 
head lead him forwards half a dozen paces, then che- 
{ſh him again, ſhake and move yourſelf on the ſaddle, 
then let the ſtayer of his head, remove his hand a little 
from the caveſon, as you thruſt your toes forward, let 
him move him forward with his rein, till you have 
made him apprehend your own motion of the body, 
and foot, which muſt go equally together, and with 
ſpirit alſo that he will go forward without the other's 
afliſtance, and ſtay upon the reſtraint of your own 
hands; then cheriſh him, and give graſs, and bread 
to eat, alight from his back, mount : ne unmount twice 
or thrice together, ever mixing them with cheriſhings, 
thus exerciſe him, till he be made perfect in going for- 


wards, 
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wards and ſtanding ſtill at pleaſure : this being done, 
the long rein may be laid aſide, and the band about 
the neck, and only uſe the trenches and caveſſon with 
the martingal, and let the groom lead the way before, 
or another horſe going only ſtrait forwards, and make 
him ſtand ſtill when you pleaſe, which will ſoon be 
effected by trotting after another horſe, ſometimes 
equaliy with him, ſometimes before, ſo that he fix up- 
on no certainty but your own pleaſure, and be ſure to 
have regard to the well carriage of his neck, and head, 

and as the martingal flackens, to ſtraighten it from time 


ro time. 


Of HoRsSEs, 


HORSE is a four-footed animal, of great uſe 
to mankind, Py in the country; this crea- 
ture being by nature valiant, ſtrong, and nimble, above 
all other beaſts, moſt able and apt to endure the ex- 
tremeſt labours, the moiſt quality of his compoſition 


being ſuch, that neither extreme heat dries up his 
ſtrength, nor the violence of the cold freezes the warm 


O 
loving to man, apt to be taught, and not forgetful 


wien an impreſſion is fixed in his brain, being watch- 
{ul above all other beaſts, and will endure his labour 
with the moſt empty ſtomach, He is naturally given 
to much cleanlineſs, and has an excellent ſcent, and not 


temper of his moving ſpirits : He is moſt gentle and 


ſo much as to offend any man with his ill ſavours. 


Now for his ſhapes in general; the uſual character 
is, that he mult have the eyes and joints of an ox, the 
ſtrength and foot of a mule, the hoots and thighs of 
an aſs, the throat and neck of a wolf, the ear and tail 
of a fox, the breaſt and hair of a woman, the boldneſs 
of a lion, the ſhape and quick-ſightedneſs of a ſerpent, 
the face of a cat, the lightneſs and nimbleneſs of a hare, 
a high pace, a deliberate trot, a pleaſant gallop, a ſwitt 

running, 
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le, running a rebounding leap, and to be preſent, and 
ut be quick ! in hand. 


tn As to his colours, the beſt are the brown bay, dap- 
e, ple grey, roan, bright bay, black with a white near 
ke foot behind, whi te torc-fout l before, white ſtar ; cheſ- 
be nut or ! forrel with any of theſe marks, or dun with a. 
es black lift. 

No But to return to the more particular ſhapes of a 
to horſe, and to fet them in view in the comlieſt manner, 
d, it is required that the hoof be black, ſmooth, large, 
10 dry, round, and hollow; the paſterns ſtrait and up- 


richt, fetiocks {hort ; the legs ftrait and flat, called 
allo, laſh- legged ; the knees bony, lean, and round:; 

| the neck long, high reared, and great towards the 

Preaſt; the breaſt large and round; the ears long, 


fe ſharp, (mall, and upright ; the farchead lean and large; 
the eyes great, full, and black; ; the brows well filled, 
2 and ſhooting ane ; the jaws ſlender and lean, 
= Vide and open; the mouth great; the head large and. 
n- FF lean, like to a ſheep ; ; the mane thin and large; the 
18 Withers ſharp and pointed; the back ſhort, even, plain, 
N kg double chined; the ſides and ribs deep, large, and 
d bearing out like the cover of a trunk, and cloſe ſhut, 
1] at the huckle bone ; the belly long and great, but hid 
- under the ribs; the flanks full, Þut yet gaunt ; the 
r rump round, plain, and broad, with a large ſpace be- 
n tween the buttocks; : the thighs long and large, with 
t well faſhioned bones, and thoſe fleſhy ; the hams dry 
and ſtrait; the truncheon ſmall, long, well ſet on, 
r and well couched; the train long, not too thick, and 
e falling to the ground; the yard and ſtones ſmall; and 
be ſhould be well riſen before. We will conclude 
| 7} with the deſcription of a famous horſeman, in few 
5 words. | 


3 The horſe ſhould have a broad forchead, a great 
eye, a lean head; thin, flender, lean, wide jaws; a 
long, high, rearing neck; rearing withers; a broad 
dep 
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„ 
deep cheſt and body, upright paſterus, and narrow 
hoojs. 
There are very many things relating to a horſe, and 
very neceſſary to be knovyn, which will be found un- 
der their proper articles; only there are a few which 


are not ſo cony eniently reducible under ſuch heads, 


which muſt have room here. 

To begin with turning a horſe to graſs: you ought, 
eight or nine days PEPE you do it, to take bl 50d of 
him ; next day after, give him the drink cz led, d. 
pente, and in a ro of two after his drink, abate of his 
cloaths by degrees, before you turn him out, left b 
doing them on 2 ſudden he ſhould take cold; and curr 
ira ! not at all after his cloaths are taken off, but let 
him ftand 3 in his duft, for that will keep him warm ; : 
neither is it proper to put him out till the middle of 
Alay, at ſooneſt, for till that time graſs will not have 
bite enough; and let the day be warm, ſun-ſhine, and 
about ten o Cock, for horſes pampered in ſtables and 
kept cloſe, will be very ſubject to take cold. 

To take him up from graſe, he muſt be very dry, 
elſe he will be ſubject to be ſcabby; and that not later 
than Bartholmiao-tide. when the ſeaſon begins to Jet 
cold dews fall, that cauſe much harm to your horſe ; 
and then alſo the heart of the grais begins to fail, hats 
much, that the graſs which he then feeds upon breeds 
no good nouriſhment, but groſs, phlegmatic, and cold 
humours, which putrify and corrupt the blood; and 

take him up very Ang for fear of melting His greaſe. 
his fat gotten at op being very tender : then a day or 
two after he is in the ſtable, let him be ſhod, let blood, 
and drenched, which will prevent the ſtaggers, yellows, 
and the like diftempers, occaſioned by the gall and 
ſpleen, which the heart and ſtrength of the grals, 
through the rankneſs of the blood, engenders in the 
bo Sy. 

But the curious, after they have taken the horſe 

into 
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into the table, before they either blood or drench. 
him, in a hot, ſun-ſhining day take him out into a con- 


venient place, and there tim him; and then taking 


ordinary wathing ſoap, anoint his head and every part 
of him with it ell over, having care that none pets into 
his eyes ad cars; then they waſh him very well all 
over with warm water, and wipe him with a warm lin- 
nen cloth, and afterwards rub him dry with woollen 
cloths ; then ſoap him all over again, eſpecially his 
mane and tail, and waſh him very clean with back lee, 
with a witp of wooken cloth, and when they have ſuffi- 
ciently cleanied him, dry kim as before, and lead him 
into the ſtable, let him be cleanſed with a clean, thin, 
ſoft cloth. - 

So much for turning in, and out of grafs, There 
are two or three things more to be added, that are Gr 
ſome ſignificancy 1 in reference to this noble creature; 


and the firſt is, to make a horſe follow his maſter, and 


to find him out and challenge him amongſt ever ſo 
many people. 

Take a pound of oatmeal, to which put a quarter 
of a pound of honey, and half a pound of liquorice, 
make a little cake thereof, and put into your boſom 
next to your naked ſkin, then run and labour your ſelf 
till you ſweat, and ſo rub all your ſweat upon your 
cake; then keep the horfe faſting a day and a mght 
and give it him to eat, which nee turn him looſe, and 
he ſhall not only follow you, but alſo hunt and ſeek 
you out when he has loſt you; and when he comes 
to you, ſpit in his mouth, anoint his tongue with your 
ſpittle, and thus Going, he will never forſake you. 

Another thing, is to ſhew how to make a horſe look 
young: take a crooked iron, no bigger than a wheat 
corn, and having made it red hot, burn a little black 
hole in the tops of the two outermoſt tecth of each 
ſide the nether chap before, next to the tuſhes where 
the mark is worn out, then pick it with an awl ga 

ns 
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and make the ſhell fine and thin; then with a ſharp 
ſcraping-iron make all his teeth white and clean ; this 
done, take a fine lancet, and about the hollows of the 
horſe's eyes which are ſhrunk down, make a little hole 
only thro? the ſkin, and put in the quill of a raven or 
crow, and blow the ſkin full of wind; then take the 
quill out, lay your finger on the hole a little while, 
and the wind will ftay in, and he will look as 
youthful as if he were but {tx years old. 

This way of making a horſe look young, is by 
horſe-courſers called biſhoping, and 1s neceflary to be 
known by countrymen and others, not to cheat others 
with, but to prevent their being cheated themſelves ; 
and ee Hs they ſhould have great regard to the 
Rules for buying horſes, to which all perſons are refer- 
red whom it may concern. 

There may be other lawful occaſions, beſides ſervice 
of war, to prevent a horſe from neighing; for which 
end, take a liſt of woollen cloth, and tying it faſt in 
many folds about the midſt of his voice or wind- -pipe, 
and it will do, for it has been often tried and approved. 

Y.ou will likewiſe meet with the ſeveral diſcaſes inci- 
dent to horſes, under their names, together with the 
- ſeveral methods and prefcriptions for the cures, too 

long to be here named. 


* 


Of HoRSE-FEEDERsS, or GROOMS. 
1 are many obſervations to be made by 


one engaged in this office, in order to perform 
it well, eſpecially when he has the care of running- 
horſes, but we ſhall only mention a few. 

1. As to meat or drink, if there be any ſuch, or 
other nouriſhment that he knows good for a horſe, 
which yet the beaſt refuſes, you mult not thruſt it vio- 
lently upon him, but by gentle enticements win him 
thereto, tempting him when he is moſt hungry or moſt 
dry ; it he get bur a bit at a time, he will ſoon increaſe 
to a greater quantity. Ever 
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Ever let him have leis than he deſires; and that he 
may be brought the ſooner to it, mix the meat he loves 
beſt with that he loves worſt, till both be alike familiar, 
ſo ſhall he be a ſtranger to nothing that is good and 


wholeſome. 


2. If he finds his horſe ſubject to ſtiffneſs and lame- 
nels to the ſurbate, or to tenderneſs of feet, then he 
ſhould give him his heat upon ſmooth carpet earth, or 
forbear ſtrong grounds, hard high-ways, croſs-ruts and 
furrows, till extremity compel him. | 

3. For the condition of a horſe's body, he muſt ac- 
count that the ſtrongeſt ſtate which is the higheſt and 
leſt of flcſh, ſo it be good, hard, without inward foul- 
fulneſs, to be the beſt and moſt proper for the perform- 
ing of matches: and herein you muſt conſider, firſt, the 
ſhape of a horſe's body, there being ſome that are row, 
plunp, and cloſe knit together, which will a appear fat 
and well ſhaped, when they are lean and in poverty; 
while rar; that are raw-honed, flender, and loofe 
Kit, will appear lean and deformed, when they are 
tat, foal and full of groſs humours. 

8 3 for their inclinations; for ſome horſes 
at the firſt, feed outwardly, and carry a thick rib, when 
they are inwardly as lean as may be ; whercas there 
appear lean to the eye, when they are only greaſe. 

In which caſe the feeder has two helps to advantage 
his knowledge, the outward, and the inward one. 

ie fuſt is is, the outward handing and feeling 
the horſe's body all over his ribs, but particularly upon 
his ſhort and hindermoſt ribs, and if his fleſh generally 


handle ſoft and looſe, and the fingers fink therein as in 


down, he is foul without all queſtion ; but it it be hard 


and firm, and only ſoft upon the hindermoſt rib, he has 
greaſe aud foul matter within him, which muſt be void- 
ed whatever comes of it. And for the inward help, that 
is only ſharp exerciſe, and ſtrong ſcouring, the firſt to 
diflolve, and the latter to bring it away 


5 It 
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It is the feeder's buſineſs to obſerve the horſe's 
tones, for if they hang downwards, or low from his 
body he is out of juſt and heat, and is either fick of 
greaſe or other foul humours ; but in caſe they lie cloſe 
truſſed up, and hid in a {mall room, then he is healthful, 
and in good plight. 

6. As to his limbs, the feeder or groom mult ever 
before he runs any match or ſore heat, bathe his legs, 
from the knees and gambrels downwards, either with 
clarified dogs greaſe, (which is the beſt) or trotter oil, 
that is next to it, or elſe the beſt hog's greaſe, which is 
ſufficient, and work it in well with his hands, not with 
fire, for what he gets not in the firſt night, will be got 
in the next morning, and what 15 not got in then, will 
be got in when he comes to uncloath at the end of 
the courſe; ſo that the ointment need be uſed but once, 
but the rubbing as often as there 1s opportunity, 

7. The feeder may in any of the latter fortnight! s of 
a running horſe's feeding, if he finds him clear, and his 
greaſe conſumed, about fix in the evening, give him 
water in a reaſonable quantity, made luke-warm, kecp- 
ing him faſting an hour after: alſo, if through the un- 
ſeaſonableneſs of the weather you cannot water him 
abroad, then at your watering hours you are to do it 
in the houſe, with warm water, and an handful of wheat- 
meal, bran, or oatmeal, finely powdered, (which laſt 
is the beſt) put into the water, Which is very Whole- 
ſome. . 

8. The rider is farther to note, that if the ground 
whercon the horſe is to run his match, be dangerous, 
and apt for bad accidents, as ſtrains, over- reaches, 
ſine - bruiſes, and the like, that then he; is not bound 
to give him his heatsthereon, but having made him ac- 
quainted with the naturethereof, let him take part of the 
COUre, as a mile, two, or three, according to the good- 
neſs of the ground, a and fo run him forth again, (which 


are called turning new? provided always he end his 
neat 
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heat at the weighing-polt, and make not his courſe leſs, 
but more in quantity than that he mutt run, 

If for ſome ſpecial cauſes he like no part of the. 
courſe, he may often but not ever, give his heat upon 
any other ground about any ſpacious and 0 field, 


where the horſe may lay down his body an 
pleaſure. 

He muſt have ſpecial regard to all airings, breath- 
ings, and other exerciſes whatever; to the tweating of 
the horſe, and the occaſion, as if he ſweat on little or 
no occaſion, as walking a foot- pace, ſtanding ſtill in the 
ſtable, and the like; this ſhews that the horſe is faint, foul 
fed, and wants exerciſe : But if upon good occaſions, as 
ſtrong heats, great labour, and the lice, he ſweat, ws 
it is a white froth like ſoap-ſuds, he is 1nwardly foul, 
and alſo wants exerciſe : again, if the ſweat be Mack. 
and as it were only water thrown upon hun, without 
any frothineſs, then he is cleanſed, and in good luſt, 
and good caſe, and may be rid without any danger, 

10. And laſtly, he ſhould obſerve his hair in 
general, but eſpecially on his neck, and thoſe parts that 
arc unc avered, for it they lie fleek, fmooth, and cloſe, 
holding the beauty of their natural 8 tlie horſe is 
in go od caſe; ; but if rough and ſtaring, or diſcoloured, 
he muſt be inwardly cold at heart, and wants both 
cloaths and warm keeping. 

Of HoRSE SHoEs, | 

Of theſe there are ſeveral forts; 1. That called the 
planch-ſhoe, or pancelet, which makes a good foot, 
and a bad leg, by reaſon it cauſes the foot to grow be- 
yond the meaſure of the leg; tho' tor a weak heel tis 
exceeding good, and will laſt longer than any ſhoe, 
being borrowed from the moil, that has weak heels 
and fruſhes, to keep the feet from ſtones and gravel. » 

2. Shocs with calkins, which tho they be intended 
to ſecure the horſe from ſiding, yet they do him more 
harm than good, in that he cannot tread evenly upon 


the 


run at 
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the ground, whereby many times he wrenches his foot, 
or ftrains ſome ſinews, more eſpecially upon ſtony 
Ways, where the ſtones will not ſuffer his calkins to 
enter, the foot ſlips with more violence; tho' ſome do 
not think a horſe well ſhod unleſs all his ſhoes be 
made with calkins, either ſingle or double; however 
the double ones are leſs hurtful, for he will tread evener 
with them than with ſingle calkins, but they muſt not 
be over long, or ſharp pointed, but rather ſhort and- 
fat, 

3. There are ſhoes for rings, which were firſt in- 
vented to make a horſe lift his feet up high, tho' ſuch 
ſhocs are more painful than helpful, and tis an unhand- 
ſome ſight: this defect is incident to moft horſes that 
have not ſound hoofs, for tender feet fear to touch the 
ground that is hard: but what is intended for a remedy, 
proves a prejudice to the horſe, by adding high calkins, 
or elſe theſe rings to his ſhoes, for by that means he i$ 
made to have weaker hecls than before. 

Shoes with fwelling welts, orbordersround about 
them. are uſed in Germany, 2 which being higher 
than the heads of the nails, ſave them from wearing; 
and theſe are the beſt laſting ſhoes, if made of 1 1 
tempered ſtuff, for they wear "equally i in all parts, and 
the horſe treads equally upon them. 

5. Others that uſe to paſs mountains where ſmiths 
are not ſo eaſily to be met with, carry ſhoes about 
them with vices, whereby they faſten them to the 
horſe's hoof without the help of the hammer or nail, 
notwithſtanding 'tis more for ſhew than any good ſer- 
vice; for tho' this fort of ſhoe may fave his feet from 
flones, yet it ſo pinches his hoot, that he goes with 
pain, and perhaps injures 1t mare than the ſtones do : 
therefore upon ſuch emergent occaſions, tis better to 
make ule of a joint-ſhoe, which is made of two pieces, 


with a flat riv: et- nail joining them together! in the toe, 
| 10 
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ſo that you may make it both wide and narrow to ſerve 
any foot. 

6. The pattern-ſhoe, is neceſſary for a horſe that 15 
burnt in the hip, ſtifle, or ſhoulder, winch will cauſe 
him to bear upon that leg the grief is on, and conle— 
quently uſe 1t the better. 

7. A ſhoe proper for flat feet 

8. The panton, or pantable-ſhoe, which opens the 
heels, and helps hoot-binding. 

Theſe are of admirable ule, in reg; ard that they never 
ſhift upon the feet, and continue om in one place. 


9. And laſtly, the half panton ſhoe. 
Of HORSE RacinG 


A diverſion more uſed in England than in all the 
world beſide. Horſes for this uſe ſhould be as light 
as poſlible, large, long, but well ſhaped ; with a ſhort 
back, long ſides, and a little ee and narrow- 
breaſted: for ſuch will gallop the lighter and nimbler, 
and run the faſter, | Soleyſel ſays, he ſnould be ſome- 
what long bodied, nervous, of creat mettle, good wind, 
good 105 tite, very fwift, and ſenſible of the | purs; that 
he ought to be of an Eugliſb breed, or barb, of a little 
1ze, with pretty ſmall legs, but the back ſinews a good 
diſtance from the bone, ſhort-jointed, and have near, 
well-ſhaped feet. 

The excellent breed we Li of horſes, for racing in 
our own country, though through ſeveral abuſes they 
have been unfortunately miſchievous to a great many 


perſons, yet if rightly regulated and made uſe of, might 


be very advant $5 „ As 3 well as pleaſant and diverting 
to men of quality ; and that is by having Plates run for 


ut ſcy hed, times, and in ſeveral countries, by which we 


3 | heart pi eve very 1 hols that runs, Which directs us inſalli- 
bly in our choice, when we would furniſh our ſelves for 
hunting, breeding, road, and the like; whereas without 


ſuch 


„ 

ſuch trials, we muſt ſtand to the hazard, and not be 
at any certainty to meet with good ones. A horſe 
may travel well, hunt well, and the like, and yet 
when he comes to be preſſed hard, and forced to the ex- 
tremity of what he can do, may not prove good at 
heart ; and more particularly, ſome racers have been 
only beaten by their hearts ſinking in them (that have 
wanted neither wind nor ſpeed) when they come to be 
hard preſſed. 

It were indeed to be wiſhed that our Nobility and 
| Gentry would not make ſo much a trade of racing ; 
! and when they run only for plates, or their matches, 
| that they would do it for no more than may be loſt 
without damaging their eſtates; but to run fo great a 
ſum, that the Loſs cannot be well born, and conſc- 
quently endeavouring to win the ſame, if not more 
back again, it draws them into vaſt expence, by way 
of preparation for revenge, the conſequences of which 
need not be mentioned. On the other hand, if a 
perſon proves ſucceſsful, he is but too apt to fancy 
he ſhall prove ſo again, and ſets up tor a brother of 
the /pur, and runs fo faſt, that ſometimes neither 
eſtate nor friends can keep along with him, and fo 
turns his diverſion into misfortunes, a practice contra- 

to the good ceconomy deſigned in the whole courſe 
of this work, 

As to the method of ordering running-Horſes, or 
what is called Keeping, ſince Noblemen and Gentle- 
men will do fo, they will find what is proper to be 
done in that reſpect under the article Running-Horſes, 
and therefore we will only here ſuppoſe a horſe ſet to 
run for a plate, and that the hour of ſtarting is at 
hand, when the drum beats or the trumpets found, - 
according to the cuſtom of the place where you run, 
to give notice for {tripping and weighing ; be ſure in 
the firſt place, to have your ſtomach empty, only take 


ſomething to keep out the wind, and to ſtrengthen 
you: 
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you : if you are light, that you muſt carry weight, 
ſet it be equally quilted in your waiitcoat ; but 
it is better if you are juſt weight, for then you 
have no more to do than to dreſs you, according to 
your own fancy; your cloaths ſhould be of coloured 
lik, or of white holland, as being very advantageous 
to the ſpectators ; your waiitcoat and drawers mult be 
made cloſe to your body, and on your head a little 
cap tied on ; let your boots be gartered up fait, and 
your ſpurs muſt be of good mettal ; then mount 
and come to the ſtarting- place, where going off britk- 
ly or gently, as occaſion requires, make your horſe 
perform the courſe or heat, according to your intend- 
ed deſign, particularly, if you would win the fame, 
and that your horſe excels in goodneſs more thin 
ſpeed, ſtart him off roundly, and run him to the very 
top of what he can do, during the whole courſe or 
heat; and by that means, if the horfe you run againſt 
be not ſo good at the bottom, tho' he has more ſpeed, 


you ſhall beat him, becauſe he will run off it a 


great way before he comes to the end. But on the 


. Contrary, if your horſe's talent be ſpeed, all that you 


can do is to wait upon the other horſe, and keep be- 
hind till you come almoſt to the ſtand, and then en- 
deavour to give a looſe by him : ſometimes when you 
are to run more heats than one, 1t will be your policy 
to loſe a heat; and in that caſe you muſt, for the caſing 
and ſafeguard of your horſe, lie behind as much as you 
can, provided you bring him in within diſtance, 

The poſture to be obſerved, is that you place 
yourſelf upon your twiſt, with your knees firm, 
and your ſtirrups juſt at ſuch a length, that your 
feet, when they are thruſt home in them, you 
can raiſe yourſelf a little in the ſaddle, for your 


Tegs, without that allowance, will not be firm when 


you come to run; the counter-poiſe of your body muſt 
be forward, to facilitate your horſe's running, and 


2 your 
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your elbows muſt be cloſe to your body; be ſure, 
above all things, that you do not incommode your horſe 
by ſwagging this or that way, as ſome do, for ſince 
eight Is 2 great matter in running, and that a trou- 
bletomi rider 1 15 as bad as ſo much more weight, there 
15 no need to ſay how neceſſary it is to take great care 
of your ſeat and hand ; you muſt therefore beware of 
hol ding yo! Durſelf by t thi bridle, or of jobbing your 
horſe's mouth upon any occaſion; you muſt take your 
right rein in the ſame hand, holding up borſe, Oc. as 
ou find it neceſſary, and every now and then remove 
the bridle in his mouth. But theſe things are belt 
armed by experience and POR 

A plate being run for by he ats, every man that rides 

nut | be j uſt w eight at ſtarting, in great ſcales for that 
5075 vie, and at the end of the ſame heat, for if you 
want of your weight at coming in, you ſha | loie your 
heat, tho' you are the firſt | :orſe ; you have half an 
hour between the firſt and ſecond, to rub your hories, 
and at the warning of the Jim and trumpet again, 
you mount, Sc. as before, and ſo till all is done, 
which 1s three, and ſometimes three heats and a 
courſe. 

Nothing need be ſaid of the ceremonies relating to 
the judges, and the articles by which plate-races and 
matches are regulated, fince they are ſettled according 
to the different cuſtoms of the places where you run. 

If you do not breed racers yourſelf, be ſure you buy 
10 horſe that has not extraordinary g od blood in his 
veins for the charge of keeping 1s great, and a good 
one eats no more Thais a bad, Td requir es no more 
#ttendance ; ; ſome to ſave twenty or thirty guineas in 
the price of a young hore, have loſt handreds by him 
aſterwards. 

A horſe that you have tried once or twice at a 
twelve-{tone plate, you may be ſure will make an ex- 
traordinary good hunter: and you are to obſerve, hat 
the 
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the poſture, manner of riding, &c. is the ſame in 3 
match as in a plate-race, only that there being but 2 


ſingle courſe to be run, you muſt puſh for all at that 
one time; whereas when there are ſeveral heats, there 


s more ſaving, and variety of play. 


85 
Of HuxTixG HoRSEs. 


A Horss deſigned for this manly exerciſe, is 
ſhape ſhould be generally ſtrong and well knit to Be- 
ther, making eq ua! proportions; for you are to ob- 
ſerve, om it : wh ich has unequal ſha bes ſhew weakneſs, 
ſo equal ones ſhes v Arength and durance ; and what 
we l une qu Us are a great head and a little neck; 
a big body, and a thick buttock ; a large limb to 
little foct, Sc. whereas he ſhould have a large and 
lean head, wide noſtrils, open channelled, a big wea- 
land, and ſtrait wind-pipc. 

To order the hunting -borſe, while he is at reſt, 
him have all the quietneſs that may be; let him have 
much meat, much litter, much dreſſing, and water 
even by him; let him ſleep as long as he pleates ; kcep 
him to dung rather foft than hard, and look that 
it be well coloured, and bright, for darkneſs ſhews 
greaſe, redneſs, and inward Kant: and after his uſual 
ſcouringe, let him have exerciſes, and maſhes of tweet 
malt, or let bread, or clean beans, or beans and wheat 
mixed together, be his beſt {ood, and beans and oats the 
moſt ordinary. | 

But Sir Robert Charnoct's way of hunting! in buck- 
ſcaſon, was, never to take his horſe up into the ſtable 
during the ſeaſon, but he hunted him upon grals, only 
allowing him as many oats as he would well eat; and 
this he approved of as a very good way, by reaſon, 16 
there be any molten greaſe within him, which violent 


hunting may raiſe up, this going to graſs will purge 


it out: Is 4 is aftirmed, the ſame gentleman has rid his 


horſe three times in a week during the ſeaſon, ng 
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8 und 2 uy inconveniency, but rather good from 
lt, fo that care be taken, to turn the horſe out very cool. 

You may furniſh vourſelf with a horſe for hunting 
at iome of our fairs, which ſhould have, as near as can 
be, the following ſhapes. 

A Lead lean, large, and long; a chaul thin, and 
open cars, ſma il, 211d pricked ; 5 Or, it they be lome- 
what long, provided they itand upright, like thoſe of 


a fe, it is ufually a ſign of mettle and toughneſs. 
His fare bend long an 1d bro: id, not flat, and, as it is 
ut. termed hare-faced, riſing in the midſt like 


that of a hare, the feather being p jaced above the top 
of his eye; the contrary being thought by ſome to be- 
token bai td nels. : 

His eyes full, large, and bright ; his noſtrils wide and 
red within, for an open noſtril is a ſign of a good wind. 

His mouth large, dec p in the wikes and hairy; his throp- 
ple, Teaſand or wind-pipe big, looſe, and ſtrait, when he 
is retned in with the bridle ; for if, when he bridles, it 
bends like a bow, (which 15 called cack-threppled ) it very 
much hinders the free paſiage of his wind. 

His head muſt be ſo ſet on to his neck, that a ſpace may 
be felt between his neck and his chaul; for to be bull- 
necked is uncomely to fight, and alſo prejudicial to the 
horſe's wind, 

His creſt ſhould be firm, thin, and well-riſen, his 
neck long, and ſtrait, yet not looſe and pliant, Which 
the northern men term withy-cragg d. 

His breaſt ſtrong and broad, his cheſt deep, his 
chine ſhort, his body large and cloſe ſhut up to the 
huckle- bone: 

His ribs rounk like a barrel, his belly bois hid 


within them. 

His fillets large, his buttocks rather oval chan broad, 
being well let down to the gaſcoins, his cambrels up- 
right, and not bending, which ſome call ſachle-Hhogbed; 
though ſome look udon this to be a ſign of toughneſs 


and ſpeed. Hi 3 
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His legs clean, flat, and ſtrait; his joints ſhort, 
well knit, and upright, eſpecially betwixt the paſterns 
and the hoof, hav ing but little hair on his fetlocks; 
his hoofs black, {ir ong, and hollow, and rather long 
and narrow, than big and flat. 
Laſtly, his mane and tail fhouid be long and thin, 


k 


rather than thick, which is counted by ſome a mat 
of dullneſs. 

AS to marks or colours, tho” they do not abſolutely 
give teſtimony unto us of : a horſe 8 goodnets „Het they, 
as well as his ſhape, vas intimate to us, in ſome part, 
his diſpoſition and qualities: I he hair itſelf does of tet 
times receive the variation of it's colour, from the 
different temperature of the {ubject out of winch it is 
produced. 

And ſome do not ſcruple to affirm, that where- eve 
you meet with a Horſe that has no Wh ite 200 8. 10 . 
eſpecially | in his forehead, tho' he be otherwiſe of the 
beſt reputed colours, as ba ay, black, ſorrel, he is of a 
dog'red and fullen diſpoſition, eſpecially if he have a 
mal! pink eye, and a narrow face, with a noſe bend- 


ing like a hawk s bill. 
The Age, Sc. of a HUNTER. 


HavinGs procured a horſe ſuitavle to the former de- 
ſcriptions, or your own ſatisfaction 3! alt, and which 

15 ſuppoſed to be already en in the fundamentals 
of this art, being taught ſuch obcdience, as that he will 
readily anſwer to the horfeman's helps and corrections 
both of the bridle and hand, the voice, the calt of the 
leg, and the ſpurs, that he knows how to make his 
way forward, and hath gained a true temper of mouth, 
and a right placing of his head, and that he hath ſearn- 
ed to ſtop, and turn readily; for unleſs he has been 
perfectly taught theſe things, he can never proceed 

effectually. 

The hor/e being thus prepared, ſhould be five years 
B 4 old, 


E232 1 
old, and well way'd before you begin to hunt him; 
for altho' it is culo; mary with ſome to hunt at four 


4 


years old, yet at that age his joints not being well 
kc nit, nor he attained to his beſt itrength and courage, 
he 1 is unable to perform any work of ſee ed and tough- 
neſe, and will be; in great d: anger of {trains, and other 


maladies, and alſo a daun ting of his Ls and abating 


bis natural COMPETE: 


Your her fe being full five, you may, if you pleaſe, 
3 him to graſe 2 n the middle of May till Bartholo— 


2 


auceb- tile, tor then the ſeaſon will be fo hot, it will not 
be convenient to work him. 

Har tholomov-tide being now come, and the pride 

ſtrength of the graſs nipped by the tevere froſts and 

8 ſo that the nouriſhment of it turns to rawcru- 
alles 250 the coldneſs of the night abates as much of 
his gelh aun as he gets in a day: take him from graſs 
while his coat lies ſmooth and ſleek. 

Having brought him home, let your groom ſet him 
up that night in ſome ſecure and ſpacious houſe, where 
he may evacuate his body, and fo be brought to warmer 
keeping by degrees, and the next day ſtable him. 

It is indeed held as a gencral rule, among the ge- 

nerality of grooms, not to cloath nor dreſs their horſes 
till two or Three days after they have ſtabled them, 
(tho? there is little reaſon for it but cuſtom) ; yet this 
cuſtom conducing little to either the advantage or pre- 
judice of the horſe, I ſhall leave e every one to their 
own fancies. 

But as to the cuſtom of giving the horſe wheat-ſtraw, 
to take up his belly, (which is alſo generally uſed by 
crooms at the firſt taking up and houſing a horſe) 
ſome perſons very much diſapprove of, for they ſav, 
that the nature of a horſe being hot at ad dry, ik he be 
fed with {traw, which 1s fo likewiſe, it would ſtraiten 
his guts, and oats an inflammation of his liver, and 
by that means diſtemper his blood; and beſides, it 

W OI. \| 
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would make his body ſo coſtive, that it would caufe a 
retention of nature, and make him dur” with ere: 
pain aud difficulty; whereas full feeding would e on 
the excrements, according to the true ention aid 
inclination of nature. 

Therefore let moderate airing, warm cloathing, 
good old hay, and old corn ſupply the place of wheat- 
itraw. Sce SHOEING or Page 24. 


Toe firfl fortnig 'oht's DIET for a HuNTiNG He ORSE 3 


or the ordering of a HUN ER; for the firſt fortuigut. 


Your 175 being ſuppoſed to have evacuated ali h, 
orals, and his ſhoes ſo well ſettled to his feet; that lie 
may be fit to be ridden abroad without danger: 4iha:! 
now, in a More particular r manner, direct an une xe | 
rienced groom how he ought to proceed: to order d, 
horſe ac cording to art. | 

Firſt, he ouzht to vilit his horſe early in the morning, 
to wit, by five O clock in lummer, ain li in winter; 
and having put up his litter under his ſtall, and made 
clean his ſtables, to ice] his ribs, his chaul, and his funk, 
they being the principal ſigns by which he muſt learn t 
judge of the good Or ill ſtate of a horſe's body. 

He ought 9 lay his hands on his fort ribs, near the 
frank, and if his fat feels to be exceeding ſoſt and tender. 
and to yield as it were under his! kand. then he may he 
confulont it 15 unſound, and that the leaſt violent labou 

r travel will diffolve it; which being diftolved before 
it 3 50 hardened by good dic t, if it be net then reinover 
by ſcouring, the fat or reaſo belonging to the outward 
. 'rts of the bo- dy will fall down 12 50 Bis heels, and iv 

uſe goutineſs and ſwelling. 

After, by feeling on his ribs, he has found his fat 
oft and unſound, che en let bim 5 his chaul; and it 
he finds any fcthy fi bltance, or great round kerne! 


Ir knots, he may be aſlured that as his outward fat 14 1 0 


SY 


} 


been un found, o inwardly he is full of ct, and pul- 
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ſive, by means of groſs humours cleaving to the hol- 
low places of his lungs, c. 

This fat is to be enſeamed and hardened by mode- 
rate exerciſe, warm cloathing, and gentle phylick, to 
cicanſe away his inward glut, 

The ſame obſervations muſt be made from the flank, 
which will always be found to correipond with his ribs 
and chaul, for till it is drawn, it will feel thick to your 
grip? but when he is enſeamed you will perceive no- 
thing but two thin ſkins ; and by theſe three obſerva- 
tions of the rios, flank and chaps, you may at any 
time pais an indifferent judgment of the horie's good 
Ty bad condition. 

Having made theſe remarks on your horſe's ſtate and 
condition of body, then jift a handiul or two (but not 
more) ot good old oats, and give them to him to pre- 
frye his ſtomach from cold humours which might op- 
preſs it by drinking faſting, and likewiſe to make him 
{rink the better. 

When he hath caten them, pull off his collar, and 
rub his head, face, cars, and nape of ihe neck, with 
a clean rubbine-cloth made of hemp, for it is ſove- 
rcign for the head, and diſſolves all groſs and filthy 
numours. 

Then take a inafle, and waſh it in clean watcr, and 
put it on his head, drawing the rem 3 the headitall 
to prevent his ſipping it over his head, and fo tic him 
8 to the rack, und dreſs him thus: | 

Firſ?, t take a curry. comb, ſuitable to your horie's 
ein, in your right hand; that! is, if the coat of your 
bo; ſe be ſhort and fnooth, then muſt the curry- comb 
be blunt; but if it be long a and rough, then the teeth 
mutt be long and ſharp: ſtanding w ith your face op- 
poſite the horſe's, 10 11 the leit cheek of the head-ſtall 
in your left-hand, and curry him with a good hand 
from the root of his cars, all along his neck to his 
ſhoulders ; then go over all his body with a more mo- 
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derate hand; then curry his buttocks down to the 
hinder cambrel with a hard hand again; then change 
your hand, and laying your right arm over his back, 
join your right fide to his left, and ſo curry him gently 
trom the top of his withers to the lower part of his 
ſhoulder, every now and then fetching your ſtroke over 
the left fide of his breaſt, and ſo curry him down to the 
knee, but no farther. 

Then curry him all under his belly, near his fore- 
bowels, and in a word, all over very well, his legs 
under the knees and cambrels only excepted ; and as 
you dreſs his leſt ſide, ſo muſt you the right alſo. 

In doing this, take notice where your horſe keeps a 
rigling up and down, biting the rack- ſtaffs, and now and 
then offering to ſnap at you, or lifting up his leg toſtrike 
at you, when you are currying him : if he do, 1t 13 
an apparent ſign, that the roughneſs of the comb dit- 
pleaſes him, and therefore the teeth of it is to be filed 
more blunt; but if you perceive he plays theſe or ſuch like 
tricks thro' wantonneſs, and the pleaſure he takes in 
the friction, then you ſhould every now and then cor- 
rect him with your whip gently for his Wagiſhneſs. 

This currying is only to raiſe the quit. therefore, 
aiter the horſe has been thus curried, take either an 
horſe-tail nailed to an handle, or a clean duſting cloth 
of cotton, and with it ſtrike off the looſe duſt that the 
curry-comb has raiſed. | 

Then dreſs him all over with the French bruſh, both 
head, body, and legs, to the very fetlocks, obſerving 
always to cleanſe the bruſh from the filth it gathers 
from the bottom of the hair, by rubbing it on the cur- 
ry-comb ; then duſt the horſe again the tecond time. 

Then having wetted your hand in water, rub his 
body all over, and, as near as you can, leave no looſe 
hairs behind, and with your hands wet, pick, and 
cleanſe his eyes, ears, and noſtrils, ſheath, cods and 
tuel, and fo rub him till he is as dry as at firſt. 

a 3 6 Then 
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Then take an hair patch, and rub his body all over, 
but eſpecially his fore-bowels under his belly, his flank, 
and between his hinder thighs : and, in the laſt place, 
wipe him over with a fine white linen rubber. 

When you have thus drefled him, take a large ſad- 

ale cloth (made on purpoſe) that may reach down to 
the ſpurring-place, and Jap it about his body ; then 
clap on his faddle, and throw a cloth over him, that 
he may not catch cold. | | 
Then twiſt two ropes of ſtraw very hard together, 
and with them rub and chafe his legs from the knees 
and cambrels downwards to the ground, picking his 
tetiock joints, with your hands, from duſt, ülth, and 
ſcabs : then take another hair patch, kept on purpole 
jor his legs, (for you mult have two) and with it rub 
and dreſs his legs alſo. | 

And while you are dreſſing your He, let him not 
ſtand naked, fo that his body be expoled to the pene- 
tration of the air; but when he is {tripped, do your 
buſineſs roundly, without any intermiſhon, till you 
have ſaddled him, and thrown his cloth over him. 

When you have done this, pick his feet clean with 
an iron picker, comb Gown his mane and tail with a 
wet mane- comb, then ſpurt ſome beer in his mouth, 
and ſo draw him out of the ſtable. 

Then mount him, rake or walk him either to ſome 
running river or frein ſpring a mile or two diitant from 
the ſtable, and there let him drink about half his draught 
at Hrſt, to prevent raw crudities ariſing in his ſtomach. 

After he has drank, bring him calmly out of the 
Water, and ride him gently for a while; for nothing 
is more unbecoming a horſeman than to put his horie 
upon a ſwift gallop as ſoon as he comes out of the 
Water, for theie three reaſons. | 

1. He does not only hazard the breaking of his 
wind, but afluredly hazards the incording or burſt- 
Ing hun, 
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2. It begets in him an ill habit of running away as 
ſoon as he has done drinking. 

2, he ſoreſight he has of ſuch violent exerciſe, 
makes him oftentimes refuſe to quench his thirſt, and 
therefore walk him a little way, and then put him into 
a gentle gallop for five or ſix ſcore paces, and give 
him wind; and after he has been raked a pretty while, 
ſhew him the water again, and let him drink as much 
as he will, and then galiop hun again, and repeat this 
till he will drink no more; but be ſure to obſerve 
always, that you gallop him not ſo much as to chate 
or ſweat him, 

Here take notice, that in his galiopping after water, 
'after the firſt week's enſcaming) if ſometimes you 
give him a watering-courſe ſharply of twelve, or 
twenty ſcore paces, (according as you find your horſe) 
it will quench his ſpirit, and cauſe him to gallop more 
pleaſantly, and teach him to manage his limbs more 
nimbly, and to ftretch forth his body largely. 

When your horſe has done drinxing, then rake 
him to the top of an hill, (if there be one near the 
watering-place) for there, in a morning, the air is 
pureſt ; or elſe to ſome ſuch place, where he may gain 
the molt advantage both by tun and air, and there air 
him a foot-pace for an hour, or longer as you in your 
judgment ſhall think fit, for the ſtate of his body, and 
then ride him home. | 

During the time of your horlc's airing, you may 
eatily perceive 1everal tokens of your horle's ſatisfac- 
ion, and the pleaſure that he takes in this exerciſe. 

For he will gape, yawn, and as it were ſhrug 
15 body. 

li he offer to ſtand {till to dung or ſtale, which his 
airing will provoke, be ſure give him leave; as alſo 
to {tare about, neigh, or liſten after any noiſe, 

Theſe airings are advantageous to the horſe on ſe- 
veral accounts. 


I; It 
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7. It purifies the blood (if the air be clear and pure); 
it purges the body of many groſs and ſuffocating hu- 
mours, and ſo hardens and enſeams the horſe's fat, 
that it is not near ſo liable to be diſſolved by ordinary 
exerciſe, | 

2. It teaches him how to let his wind rake, and 
equally keep time with the other actions and motions 
of his body. 

3. It is of great advantage, both to hunters and 
gallopers, which are apt to loſe their ſtomachs thro' 
exceſs or want of excerciſe, for the ſharpnets of the air 
will drive the horſe's natural heat from the outward 
parts to the inward, which heat by furthering con- 
coction creates appetite, and provokes the ſtomach. 

4. It increaſes Juſt and courage in the horſe, pro- 
vided he be not aired too early. 

When you are returned from airing, and are diſ- 
mounted, lead the horſe on the ſtraw, which ſhould 
always lie before the ſtable-door, and there by whiſt- 
ling and ſtirring up the litter under his belly, you will 
provoke him to ſtale, which he will be brought to do 


with a little practice, and it will be advantageous to 


the health of the horſe, and a means of keeping the 
ſtable cleaner: then lead him into his ſtall, (having 
firſt been well littered) ; then tie up his head to the 
empty rack, take off the ſaddle, rub his body and legs 


all over with the /re/p-0r:2/h, then with the harr-patch, 


and laſt of all with the wweeilen-cloth. 

Then clothe him with a linen-cloth next to his 
body, and over that a canvaſs-cloth, and both made 
fit for him, to cover his breaſt, and to come pretty 
low down to his legs, which is the Ti way of 
clothing, who (as the Duke of New-9/ile fays) are 
the moſt curious people in the world in keeping their 
horles. 

Then put over the bciore-mentioned a body-cloth 
of ſix or eight ſtraps, which is better than a ſurcingle 

and 
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and pad- ſtuft with whiſps, becauſe this keeps his belly 
in ſhape, and is not fo ſubject to hurt him. 

Now theſe cloths will be ſufficient for him at his 
firſt ſtabling, becauſe being inured to the cold, he will 
not be ſo apt to take cold, the weather being indiffer- 
ently warm; but when ſharp weather comes on, and 

ou find his hair riſe about thoſe parts that are un- 
clothed, as neck, gaſcoins, Sc. then add another 
cloth, which ought to be of woollen ; and for any 
horſe bred under the climate, and kept only for ordi- 
nary hunting, this clothing will be ſufficient. 

Having already given directions as to the clothin 
the horſe, I ſhall only add this one general rule; that 


a rough coat is a token of want of cloaths, and a ſmooth 


coat of cloathing ſufficient; therefore if notwithſtand- 
ing what cloaths you have given him, his coat ſtil] 
ttares, you muſt add more cloaths till it he. 

But if when he has been in keeping ſome time, 
you perceive him apt to ſweat in the night, it is a ſign 
he is over-fed, and wants exerciſe ; but if he ſweat at 
his firſt coming irom graſs, then there is reaſon to add 
rather than diminiſh the cloath beſore directed for him 
at his firſt houſing ; for it procceds from the foul hu- 
mours that opprefs nature, and when they are cvacu- 
ated by exerciſe, nature will ceaſe working, and he 
wy continue in a temperate ſtate of body all the year 
afte 

When you have cloathed him up, pick his feet 
clean with an iron picker, and wafh his hoofs clean 
with a ſpunge dipped in clean water, and dry them 
with ſtraw or a linen cloth, then leave him on his 
ſnaffle for an hour or more, which will aſſiſt his 
appetite, 

Then viſit him again, duſt a handful of hay, and let 
the horſe teaze it out of your hand, till he hath eaten it; 
then pull off his bridle, and rub his head and neck clean 
with your hempen-Goth. ; pull his ears and ſtop his noſ- 

trils, 
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trils, to cauſe him to ſnort, which will bring away the 
moiſt humours which oppreſs his brain, and then put on 
his collar, and give him a quartern of oats clean dreſſed 
in a ſicve, having firſt cleaned his locker or manger 
with a wiſp of ſtraw hand a cloth. 

While he is eating his corn, ſweep out your ſtable, 
and ſee that all things are neat about him; then turn 
up his cloaths, and rub his fillets, buttocks, and gaſ- 
coins, over with the hair patch, and after that with a 
woollen cloth; then ſpread a clean flannel fillet cloth 
over his fillets and buttocks, (which will make his coat 
lie ſmooth) and turn, down his houſing-cloths upon it; 
then anoint his hoofs round from the cornct to the 
toe with this ointment. 

Take 4 ounces of Fenice turpentine, 3 ounces of the 
beſt voin, of bee's wax, 2 ounces, 1 pound of dog's 
greaſe, and half a pint of train oil; melt all theſe ingre- 
dients together, except the zurpentine ; then take them 
off the fire, and put in the zurpeirtipe, ſtirring it till it be 
well incorporated; then pour it out into an earthen gal- 
lipot, and keep it for uſe, but do not cover it till it is cold. 

After this, ſtop his feet with cow-dung. If by this 
time your horſe has eaten his oats with a good ſto- 
mach, fift him another quartern, and fo feed him with 
little and little, while he eats with an appetite ; but if 
you find he fumbles with his corn, give him no more 
tor that time, but always give him his full feeding, for 
that will keep his body in better {tate and temper, and 
increaſe his ſtrength and vigour, 

Whereas, on the contrary, to keep your horſe 
always ſharp-ſet, is the ready way to procure a fur- 
feit, if at any time he can come at his fil] of provender, 

But though you ſhould perceive that he gathers fleſh 
too faſt upon ſuch home feeding, yet be jure not to {tint 
him for it, but only increaſe his labour, and that will 
aſſiſt both his ſtrength and wind, 
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Having done all the things before directed, duſt a 
pretty quantity of hay, and throw it down to him on 
his litter, after you have taken it up under him ; and 
then ſhutting up the windows and ſtable-door, leave 
him till one o'clock in the afternoon ; then viſit him 
again, and rub over his head, neck, fillets, buttocks, 
and legs as before, with the hair patch and woollen 

cloth, and then leave him, to the time of the eyening- 
watcring, which ſhould be about four o'clock in the 
ſummer, and thrce in the winter: when having put 
back his foul litter, and ſwept away that and his dung, | 
dreſs and ſaddle him, as before, mount him and rake 
him to the water, and when he has drank, gallop 
him, and air him till; you think it time to go home ; ; 
where you are to order in all points, as to rubbing, 
feeding, ſtopping his feet, Sc. as you did in-the morn- 
ing; Sd having fed him about ſix o'clock, do not 
fail to feed him again at nine, and litter him well. and 
give him hay enough to ſerve him all night; and ſo 
Jeave him till the next morning. 

After the directions for this one day, ſo muſt you 
order him for a fortnight, and by that time his fleſh 
will be ſo hardened, and his wind fo improved; his 
mouth will be ſo quickened, and his gallop brought 
to ſo good a ſtroke, that he will be fit to be put to 
moderate hunting. | 

Now during this fortnight's keeping, you are to. 
make ſeveral] obſervations, as to the nature and diſpo- 
ſidlon of your horſe, the temper of his body, the courſe 
Of his di ge wonz 25 and to order him accordingly. 

I. Whether he be of a churliſh diſpoſition ; if fo, 
you mult reclaim him by ſeverity. 

If of a gentle, familiar, and loving temper, you muſt 
engage and win him by kindneſs, 

2. You muſt ob ſerve, whether he be a foul feeder, 
or of a nice ſtomach ; it he be quick at his meat, and re- 
tun a good ſtomach, then four times of full feeding 

in 
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in a night and a day are ſufficient; but if he be a flen- 

der feeder, and ſlow at his meat, then you muſt give 
him but little at a time, and often; as about every two 
hours, for freſh meat will draw on his appetite ; and 
you mult always leave a little meat in his locker, for 
him to eat at leiſure betwixt his feeding-tumes ; and 
if at any time you find any left, ſweep it away and 
give him freſh, and expote that to the ſun and air, 
Which will reduce it again to it's firit ſweetneis as be- 
fore it was blown upon. 

His ſtomach may alſo be ſharpened by change of 
meat, as by giving one meal clean oats, and at ano- 
ther oats and ſplit beans, and when you have brought 
him to eat bread, you may give him another meal cf 
bread ; always oblerving to give him ofteneſt that 
Which you find he likes beſt; or you may give him 
both corn and bread at the fame time, provided you 
give him that laſt which he eats beſt, and which is of 
the beſt digeſtion. 

It has been obſerved of ſome horſes, that they are of 
ſo hot a conſtitution, that they cannot eat without 
drinking at every bit; and thoſe hortes uſually carry 
no belly. You muſt let a pail of water ſtand conti- 

nually before ſuch horſes, or at leaſt give them water 
at noon, beſides what they have abroad at their ordi- 
nary times. 

In the next place, you are to obſerve the nature of 
his digeſtion, whethes he retains his food long, which 
18 a ſign of bad digeſtion; or whether he dungs fre- 
quently, which if he does, and his dung be looſe and 
bright, it is a ſign of a good habit of body; but if it 
be ſeldom and hard, it is a ſign of a dry conſtitution; 
in order to remedy which, give him once a day a hand- 

ful or two of oats, well 5 e in good ſtrong ale, and 
this will looſen his body and keep it moiſt; and it will 


alſo be good for his wind, 
The 
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The ſecond fortnight's diet for a HuUNTING-HoRSsE. 


Tre horſe having been ordered for the firſt 
fortnight, according to the foregoing rules, will be in 
a pretty good ſtate of body, for the groſs humours in 
him will be dried up, and his fleſh will begin to be 
hardened, which you may perceive by feeling his chu, 
his Hort ribs, and flank ; for the kernels under his chaps 
will not feel fo groſs as they did at firſt, nor will his 
fleſh on his ſhort ribs feel ſo ſoft and loofe, nor the 
thin part of his flank fo thick as at his firſt houſing, 
io that you may now without hazard, venture to hunt 
him moderately, 

The time being now come that he may be hunted, 
he is to be ordered on hi; days of reit, in all points, 
as to his dreſſing, hours of feeding, watering, &c. as 
in the firſt fortnight before directed; but only ſince his 
labour is now increafed, you muſt endeavour to in- 

creaſe his ſtrength and-courage likewiſe ; and this you 
may eftect by adding to his oats a third part of clean 
old beans, ſpelted on a mill, and allowing him over 
and above the following bread. 

Take two pecks of clean old heans, and one peck 
of wheat, and let them be ground together, and ſift 
the meal thro' a meal ſieve of au indifferent fineneſs, 
and knead it with warm water and good ſtore of yeaſt ; 
then let it lie an hour, or more, to ſwell, which will 
make the bread the lighter, and have the eaſier and 
quicker digeſtion ; and after it has been well kneaded, 
make it up into loaves of a peck a piece, which will 
prevent there being too much cruſt, and prevent it's 
drying too ſoon ; let them be well baked, and ſtand a 
good while in the oven to ſoak; when they are drawn, 
turn the bottoms upwards and let them ſtand to cool. 

When the bread is a day old, chip away the cruſt, 
and you may give the horſe ſome, giving him ſome- 
times bread, ſometimes oats, and ſometimes oats and 

pit 
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ſplit beans, according as you find his ſtomach : and 


this feeding will bring him into as good condition as 
you need to deſire for ordinary hunting. 

The firſt fortnight being expired, and the bread 
prepared, you ought then to pitch upon a day for his 
going abroad after the dogs, and the day before you 
hunt, he muſt always be ordered after this manner. 

In the morning proceed in your uſual method as be- 
fore, oy obſerve that day to give him no beans, be- 

cauſe they are hard of digeſtion, but give him moſt of 
bread if you can draw him on to eat it, becauſe it is 
more nouriſhing wha oats ; and after the evening, 
which ought to be ſomewhat earlier than at other 
times, give him only a little hay out of your hand, 
and no more till the next day that he returns from hunt- 
ing; and to prevent his eating his litter, or any thing 
clic but what you give him, inſtead of a muzzle put 
on a caveſſon, joined to a head-ſtall of a br: idle, lined 
with leather, for fear of hurting him, and tying it fo 
tight as to hinder his eating ; and this will prevent 
ſickneſs in your horſe, which ſome horſes are incident 
to when their muzzle is put on, notwithſtanding the 
invention of the lattice window, ſo much uſed ; but 
by taking this method, the horſe's noſtrils are at full 
liberty, and he will not grow ſick. 

But as to his corn, give him his meals, both after 
his watering, and at nine o'clock, and at that time be 
ſure to litter him well, that he may take his reſt the bet- 
ter that night, and then leave him till morning. 

The next morning viit him early, at about four 
o'clock, and put a quarter of a peck of clean drelled 
oats into his locker, pouring into it a quart of good 
ſtrong ale, mixing the oats and ale well together ; 
then put back his dung and foul litter, and clean the 
{table : but if he will not cat waſhed oats, give him 
dry, but be ſure not to put any beans to them, 

v1 1en he has done eating, bridle him, and tic him 


up 
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up to the ring and dreſs him: having dreſſed him, fad- 
dle him, and throw his cloth over him, and let him 
ſtand till the hounds are ready to go out. 

Take care not to draw the ſaddle-girths too ſtreig cht 
till you are ready to mount, leſt that ſhould cauſe him 
to grow ſick. 

Tho' old horſes are generally ſo craſty, that when 
2 groom goes to girt them up hard, they will extend 

their bodies ſo much by holding their wind, (on pur- 
pole to gain eaſe after they are girt) that it will ſeem 
difficult to girt them, but when they let go their wind 
their bodies fall again. 

When the hounds are unkennelled, (which ſhould 
not be before ſun-riſing) go into the field along 
with them, and rake your horſe up and down gently 
till a hare is ſtarted ; always remembering to Jet him 
ſmell to the dung of other horſes, it there be e any, 
which will provoke him to empty himſelf; and ſuffer 
him to ſtand {till till he does fo ; and if there be: any 
dead frogs, ruſhes, or the like, ride him upon them, 
and whiſtle to him, to provoke him to ſtale and 
empty his bladder. 0 

The hare being ſtarted, follow the hounds as the 
other hunters do; but remembering it to be the firſt 
time of his hunting, he 1s not ſo well acquainted with 
the different ſorts of grounds, as to know how to 
gallop ſmoothly and with eaſe on them, and for that 
reaſon you ought not yet to put him to above halt 
his ſpeed, that he may learn to carry a ſtay'd body, 
ne to manage his legs both upon fallows and green 

iwarth. 

Neither ſhould you gallop him often, or any long 
time together, for fear of diſcouraging him, and cauſing 
a diſlike of his exerciſe in him: and take care to crols 
fields to the beſt advantage; you ſhould make into the 
hounds at every default, and {till Keep your horſe (as 


nuch as theſe dir ections will allow you) within the 
cry 
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cry of the dogs, that he may be uſed to their cry; 
and by ſo doing, in a very ſhort time he will take 
ſuch delight and pleaſure in their muſic, that he will 
be eager to follow them. 

And it it happpen that the chace is led over any 
carpet-ground, or ſandy high-way, on which your 
horſe may lay out his body ſmoothly, there you may 
gallop him for a quarter or half a mile, to teach him 
to lay out his body, to gather up his legs, to lengthen 
and ſhorten his ſtroke, and according to the different 
earth he gallops on, as if on green ſwarth, meadow, 
moore, heath, &c. then to ſtoop and run more on the 
ſhoulders ; if amongſt mole-hills, or over high-ridges 
and furrows, then to gallop more roundly or in leſs 
compaſs, or according to the vulgar phraſe, two up and 
two down, that thereby he may ſtrike his furrow clear, 
and avoid ſetting his tore-feet in the bottom of it, and 
by that means fall over ; but, by the way, galloping, 
tho' he ſhould happen to fet his feet in a furrow, yet 
carrying his body fo round, and reſting on the hand in 
his gallop, would prevent his falling ; and to this per- 
fection, nothing but uſe, and ſuch moderate exerciſe, 
can bring him. 

According to theſe directions, you may hunt till 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, at which time 
ride him home in a foot- pace, as you came out in the 
morning; and be ſure that you let him walk out of 
the field; and as you are going home, conſider whe- 
ther he hath ſweat a little, (for you mult not ſweat him 
much the firſt time) but if not, then gallop him gently 
on ſome ſkelping earth, till he ſweat at the roots of his 
ears, a little on his neck, and in his flank ; but it muſt 
be done of his ownvoluntary motion, without the com- 
pulſion of whip or ſpur; and then when he is cool as 
aforeſaid, have him home and {table him, and by no 
means walk him in hand to cool him, for fear of his 
cooling too faſt, nor do not waſh him, for fear of 

cauſing 
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cauſing an obſtruction of the natural courſe of the hu- 
mours, and by that means cauſe an inflammation in 
his legs, which is the original cauſe of the ſcratches, 

His {tall being well littered againſt he comes home, 
ſet him up, tying his head to the ring with the bridle, 
and;then rub him well down with dry ſtraw all over his 
head,neck, fore-bowels, beily, flank, buttocks, andlegs, 
and after that rub his body over with a dry cloth, till 
he has not a wet hair left about him; after yo 1 have 
done, take oft his ſaddle, and rub the place where the 
ſaddle was, dry, in like manner, and cloath him imme- 
diately with his ordinary cloaths, leſt he take cold; 
and if you ſuppoſe him to be very hot, throw a ſpare 
cloth over him, that he may not cool too faſt, which 
you may abate when you pleaſe, and fo let him ſtand 
on his ſnaffle, two hours or better, now and then ſtir- 
ring him in his {tall with your whip, to prevent him 
from growing ſtiff in the legs and joints. 

When that time 1s expired, and you think he 
13 thorough cold, draw his bridle, rub his head, pick 
his feet, from dirt or gravel, and put on his collar, 
and give him a quart or three pints of ſifted oats, mixt 
with a handful of clean dreſſed hempſeed; but give 
him not more than the quantity preſcribed, for fear of 
taking away his ſtomach, which will be very much 
weakened through the heat of his body, and want of 
water, 

Then take off the ſpare cloth, (if it has not been 
done before) for fear of keeping him hot too long, 
and when he has eaten his corn, throw a pretty quan- 
tity of hay, clean duſted, on his litter, and let him reſt 
two or three hours, or thereabouts. 

Then having prepared him a good maſh, made of 
half a peck of malt, well ground, and boilinghot water, 
ſo much as the malt will ſweeten and the horſe will 
drink, ſtir them well together, and cover it over with 
a cloth, till the water has extracted the ſtrength 5 

the 
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the malt, which will be almoſt as ſweet as honey „ and 
feel ropy like birdlime; being but little or more than 
blood warm, give it the horſe, but not before, leſt the 
ſteam go up his noſtrils and offend him, and when he 
has drank up the water, let him, if he pleaſe, eat the 
malt too. 

But if he refuſetodrink it, you muſt not give him any 
other water that night, but place this drink in ſome 
place of his ſtall, ſo that he may not throw it down, 
and let it ſtand by him all night, that he may drink it 
when he pleaſes. 

This maſh, or as it is called, hs: ſe- caudle, will com- 
fort his ſtomach, and keep his body 1 in a due temperate 
heat after his day's hunting ; 1t will cleanſe and bring 
away all manner of greaſe and groſs humours, which 
have been diſſolved by the days labour; and the fume 
of the malt-grains, after he has drank the water, will 
diſperſe the watery humours which might otherwiſe 
annoy his head, and is allowed by all ſkilled in horles, 
to be very advantageous on that account. 

After he has eaten his maſh, fri > him of his cloaths, 
and run him over with a curry-conmv, French brujh, air - 
patch, mworllen and cloth, and cloath him up again; and 
cleanſe his legs as well as his body, of all dirt and filth 
which may annoy them, and then remove him into ano- 
ther ſtall, (that you may not wet his litter) and bathe his 
legs all over from the knees, with warm beef broth, or 
(which is better) with a quart cf warm urine, in 
which four ounces of /alt-petre has been diſſolved; 
then rub his legs dry, ſet him again into his ſtall, and 

ve him a good home: feeding of oats, or bread, which 
ne likes beſt or both, and having ſhook good foes of lit- 
ter under him, that he may reſt the better ; and thrown 
him hay enough for. all night, ſhut he {table door 
cloſe, and leave him to his reſt till the next morning. 

About 5 or {even o'clock the next morning, go to 
kim again, but don't diſturb him, for the morning's 


reſt 
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reſt is as refreſhing to a horſe as to a man; but when 
he rites of his own accord go to him, put back his dung 
from his litter, and obſerve what colour it is of, wie - 
ther it be greaſy, and ſhine outwardly, and alſo break 
it with your fect, to ſee if it be well = it 1t be 
greaſy and foul, (which you may know by it's ſhining 
outwardly, and by the ſpots like 10ap that will appear 
within) or if it appear of a dark brown colour, and 
harder than it was, 1t 1s a token that the hunting oi the 
day before has done him good, by diſſolving part of the 
wward glut which was within him; ; and therefore the 
next time you hunt, you ſhould increaſe his labour but 
a little, 

But if you perceive no ſuch ſymptoms, but that his 
dung appears bright, but rather t than hard, without 
ercale, and in a word, that it holds the ſame pale yel- 
mr colour that it did before he hunted, that it is 2 
ſign that a d- ay's hunting made no diſſulution, | vut that 
hus body remains in the ſame ſtate ſtill, and therefore 
tac next day's hunting you may almoſt double his 
labour. 

Having made theſe reinarks on his dung, then you 

may procced to order him as on his days of reſt; that is 
to ſay, you ſhall give him a handful or two of cats be- 
fore water, then dreis, water, air, feed, Sc. as in the 
tit tortnight. 

As to his feeding „vou muſt nct forget to change his 
food, as has been belore directed ; that is, to give him 
one while bread, another while Its, and a third time 
boats and beans, which you find he likes beſt; always 
remembring, that varicty will ſharpen his appetite z 
but bread being his chief tood, as being more nouriſh- 
ing and ſtrong than the others, feed him the oftncr 
with it. 

And as has been directed in the firſt fortnighe, 
obierve his dige/tzon wincther it be quick or flow; to 
luke vie mult you do vhen he begins to ext bread, 
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f If you find him quick, and that he retains his bread 
but a little while, then only chip his bread lightly ; but 
if it be flow, and he retains 1t long, then cut away all 
the cruſt and give it to ſome other horſe, and feed 
the hunting-horſe e only with the crumb, for that being 
light of digeſlion, is ſoon converted into chyle and 
excrements, but the c uft being not ſo ſoon digeſtible, 


requires, by reafon of it's hardneſs, longer tima before 


it 18 concocted. 

The next day after your horſe has reſted, j ou may 
hunt him again as you did the firſt day, obſerving 
trom the remarks you have made, to hunt him more 
or leſs according as you find his temper and conſtitu- 
tion; and when you come home, put in practice the 


rules juſt now given. 4 
And thus you may hunt him toe times aA week for 
a fortnight together, but don't {il th pive fu his full 
feeding, and no oth er ſes UPS but 1044405 aud hemp- 


iccd, which is equal in it's virtue with the lormer, and 
nly carries off ſuperfluous humours in the dung. 


The th! rd fortnight's Miet, &c. for a HUNTING-HOESE. 


By this time the horſe will be grawn fo clean, his 
flcſh will be ſo enfeamed, and his wind fo improved, 
that he will be able to ride a chace of three or four 
miles without blowing or ſweating ; and you may 
find by his chaul ar. d flank, as well as his 2252 that he 
is in an indifferent good ſtate of b. dy, and therefore in 
this next fortnight you mult increaſe his labour, and 
by that means you will be able to make a judgment 
what he will be able to do, and vihether or no he 
will be ever fit for runn ing for 5. tes, or a match, 


When your hoile is ict over tight, and fed early 


the morning, as has been directed for the ſecond 
10 rtaight, then go into the field with him, and when 
he is empty, (as he will be by that time you have 
tarted your game) follow the dogs at a good round 

rate, 
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rate, as at half ſpeed, and ſo continue till you have 
either killed or loſt your firſt bare. 

This will fo rack your horſe, and he will have fo 
. himſelf, that he will be in a fit condition to 
be rid the next chace briſkly, which as ſoon as it is 
begun, you may follow the dogs at three quarters 
fp: 2ed, and as near as is fit for a good horſeman, and 
ſkilful huntſman; but be ſure to take care not to 
{train him. | 

ors ring this day's riding, you ought to obſerve 
n „your horſe's ſw-at under bis faddte and fore- 
en, „ and if it appear white, like froth or ſoap-ſuds, 
it is a ſign of . glut and foulnz(s, and that your 
day's exerciſe was enough for him, therefore ride him 
home, and order him as before directed. 

But if it has happened that your exercife has been 
10 e. a as not to ſweat your horſe thoroughly, then 
vou ought to make a train ſcent of four miles in 
length, or thereabouts, and laying, on your fleeteſt 
dogs, ride tt brifkly, and afterwards cool him in the 
61d, and ride him home an! order him as has been 
before directed, 

A tram ſcent, is the trailing of a dead cat or fox, 
(and in caſe of neceſſity a re d her! ing) three or four 
miles, according as the rider ſhall pleaſe, and then 
laying the dogs on the ſcent. 

It will be proper to keep two or three couple of 
the Reeteſt hounds that can poſſibly be. procured, for 
this purpoſe. | 

It is true indeed, ſome {kilful ſportſmen do make 
ule of their harriers in this caſe, for their diverſion, 
but it will not be convenient to uſe them to it often, 
for it will be apt to induce them to lie off the line, 
and fling ſo wide, that they will not be worth any 
thing. 

When you take off your horle's bridle, give him a 
good quantity of 7 2 inſtead of hemp-ſeed and 
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oats, and for that purpoſe bake a peck-loaf, for this 
being cold and moiſt, will be of uſe to cool bis 
body after his labour, and prevent coſtiveneſs, to 


which you will find him addicted ; then give him 
hay, and afterwards a maſh, and order him in all 
things as before directed. 

The next morning, if you perceive by his dn 
that his body is diſtempered, and that he is hard and 
bound, then take fome crumbs of your rye bread, and 
work it with as much ſweet freſh butter as will make 
it into a paſte, and make it up into balls about the 
bigneſs of a large walnut, of which give him five or 
ſic in a morning faſting. 

After this put the ſaddle on upon the cloth, get up 
and gallop him gently upon ſome graſs-plat or cloſe 
that is near at hand, till he begin to ſweat under his 
ears, and then carry him into the ſtable again, rub 
him well, and throw a ſpare cloth over him, and a 
good quantity of freſh litter under him, and Ict him 
ſtand two hours on the bridle; then give him a quan- 
tity of rye-bread, and ſome hay to chew upon, then 
procure him a warm maſh, and feed him with bread 
and corn, as much as he will eat, and alſo as much 
hay as he will cat. 

The next day water him abroad, and order him as 


1s before directed for days of reſt. 


The next day you may hunt him again, but not fo 
hard as you did the time before, till the afternoon ; 
but then ride him after the dogs briſkly, and if that 
does not make him ſweat thoroughly, make another 
in- ſcent, and follow the dogs three quarters ſpeed, 
that he may ſweat heartily : then cool him a little, 
and ride him home, and as ſoon as he is come into 
tie ſtable, give him two or three balls as big as wal- 
nuts, of the following excellent ſcouring. 

Take of Lutter, eight ounces ; lenit:ve electrary, four 
ounces z gromwel, broam, and prr/lp-ſeeds, of each two 
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ounces; anniſced:, liquorice, and cream of tartar, of 
each one ounce; of jalup, two ounces ; reduce the 
ſeeds to a powder, then {tir them into a paſte wi h the 
ecetuary and butter, knead it well together, put it into 
a pot, and keep it cloſe ſtopped for ule, 

As foon as the horſe has taken theſe balls, rub him 
dry, dreſs him, and cloath him warm, and let hun 
as two or three hours upon the inaiRe; and after: 

ards give him two or three 528 r Of rye-bread, 
5 order him as you have been directed be 5 a5 
to hay, provender, math, Se. - ſo leave hin til! 
the erte. 

In the mor: ung take notice of his dung, WERether 
| THE the true colo: * O7 be dark, O Blieb, 
or red and 2 b- =cealznred in the next place, vehe ther 
it be looſe aul thin, or hard and dre. 

If it be of a pare: vella Which is the right colour, 
it is a ſizn of heal ch, ſtrength, and cle annefs ; it it 
be dark, or Each, then it is à ſign there is greaſe and 
other ill humours ſurred up, which are not yet eva- 
cuated : if it be red and Hig- cle ca, then it is a ſign 
that his blood is feverith and dittempered, by means 
of inward hat: if it be looſe and thitls it is a f12n of 

eakneſfs ; but if hard and dry, it fhews the horle to 
be hot inwardly, or elſe that he is a foul feeder : but 
if his dung be in a medium between hard and ſoft, 
and ſmell! itrong, it is a ſign of health and vigour. 

When theſe obſervations have been made on his 
dung, then feed, d. 5 water, Ac. as on his uſual 
days of reſt, atvways letting him have variety, and his 
till of corn and bread. 

The next day have him abroad into the field agam, 
but do not by any means put him to any labour more 
than raking him from hill to hill after the dogs, Keep- 
ing him within ſound of their cry ; for the intent of 
this day” y's exerciſe, is only to keep him in breath, and 
procure him anappetite. 
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In riding, let him ſtand ſtill to dung, and look 
back on it, that you may be able to judge of his 
fiat e the :creby. 

When the day is near ſpent, ride him home with- 
out the leaſt ſweat, and order him as at other times, 
Adept it that you are not to give him any ſcota ings, or 


You may, if you ple: aſe, this day, water your horie 
Feth at going into the Geld; 1 nd coming out, galloping 
ba after it, to warm the Water in is belly. 

The next day being to be a day of reſt, order Eim 


in the fame manner in every e 25. on other days 


or as and as you 75 ve ſpent this week, you muit 

17 . bs . 
ſpend Ne next, without any altcration; and by tis 
tine, and this management you may de pend por it 
, 1 15 
that your horſe has been he clean enough for ordi- 


nery hog, 

So that aitcrwards, only taking care to hunt your 
horſe with moderation twice or three times a week, 
at your pleaſure, and according to the conſtitution of 
your horſe's body, you need n ot Pres but to h: 
aim in as good ſtate and ſtrength as you can dete, 
without danger of his wind, eye-/ight, feet, or body. 

Having thus drawn Your norte - clean, according ta 
art, you will Perecixe tote ſigus ne mentioned 
very pl. Y or his fle on his ſhort ribs and but- 
rocks will be as hard as bran, his flank will be 
thin, and nothing _ be felt but a double fein, and 
bs {9 clean from / „ gle „ 6 hernels, that YOu may 
nile your hits in ther N N above all, this exerciſe 
V 1 Sve 15 4111 de 113 onlira ation a he Cffectuall els of 
£7115 metho of ordering him, for he will run three or 
rour miles three quarters ſpeed without fweating, Cr 
fcarce fo much as blowing 

Vhen tae horſe ha ns | brought to this ſtate, you 
mult uſe no more (courings after hunting, (becautz 
nature has nothing to work on) but ryc- "bread and 

maſh, 
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maſh, except the horſe be now and then troubled with 
fome little poſe in his head; and then bruiſe a little 
muſtard feed in a fine linnen rag, and deep it in A 
quart of ſtrong ale, for three or tour hours, and then 
ky tying the rag, mix the muftard-ſecd and the as 
with a quarter of a-peck of oats, and give! 

2 laſt place, the horſe havilig = 1-thus drawn 
Ciea't, you ouzht to take care not to! le et hi un grow 304] 
again, tar ough want of either «727 or biting, or any 
mer negligence, left by that means you make your 
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a e trouble. 
CFE br, 7 HUNTING and 2 acr-Horsro, 


Procure PEE an ee a Sdaniſb, u Turiih 
2, or a Barb for a Stallion, winch is well thapes, 
aud of a good colour to beautify your race; and fs 
adviſe that he be weil 8 59, tho' others are ct 
opinion, that marks are not fo ſignificant as Mr. 
Blundeulie and Fred:rigo Gri/jine would have us 
belicve. 

Thoſe who have travelicd into thoſe parts, repor“ 
that the right Arabian horſes are valued at an anal 
incredible 1 rate, at five hundred, and others ſay, two 
or three touſan d pounds an horſe; tnat the Haus 
are as careful of keeping the genealogies of their hor- 
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ti5i is uſually two ſuits of arms, two cymctars, and 
one of theſe herſes. Ihe Aravs boaſt, that they weill 
ride cighty miles a-day without, draw! 1 bitt; Wien 
is no more than has been perform'd by ſereral of our 
A1. Ti „ h Orſes. 


But nuich more was perform'd | by a hiahwayman's 

at le, who having committed a robbery, role on the 

ame day from Lindon to Tori , being an hundred An 
a miles. 

Notwithſtanding their great value, and the difficult, 

5 8 4. | 1 
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in bringing them from Scandercon to England by fea? 
yet by the care and charge of {ome breeders in the 
north, the A ablen horſe is no ſtranger to thole parts, 
where pr SY may be ſeen at this day ſome of the 
race, 1 not à true Arabins ſtallion, 

i he Sani horſe (in the Duke of Net. es opi- 
Non) is the nobleſt horſe in the world, and the moſt 
brautiiul that can be; no horſe is fo beautifully {nape: 
ail over from head to coup, as he is abſolutely the 
built /allian in the world, either for breed, for the 
manage, the war, the pad, hunting, or running-ho = 
tes ; dat as they are excellent, fo is their price extra- 
vagant, three or four hundred piſtoles being a common 
rrice for a Spaniſb horſe. 

Deveral have been fold ſor ſeven hundred, eight 
hundred, and a thouſand piſtoles a- piece. 

The beſt Spaniſh horſes are-bred in Andaluſia, and 
particularly at Cordeuas, where the King has many 

ttuds of mares, and fo likewiſe have ſeveral of tlie 
9 nobility and gentry, 

No beſides the great price they coſt at ſirſt, the 
charges of the journey from Spain to England, wall be 
very conſiderable; for firſt they muſt travel from As- 
daliſia to Bilboa, or Ft. Sebaſtiau, the neareſt ports to 
Englaud, and is at leaſt four hundred miles: and in that 
hot country, you cannot with fafety travel your horſe 
above twenty miles a-day ;and bel ides, you mult be at 
the expence of a Groom and Farrier, beſides the caſualty 
of ſickneſs, lameneſs, and death: ſo that if he {ſhould 
happen to prove an extraordinary good horſe, by the 
time you have got him home, he will alſo be an c- 


tra linary Aear que. 


The Twr#/þ horſe is but little inferior to the Spaniſh 

in beauty, but ſomewnat odd ſhaped, his head being 
lomething like that of a caniel; he hath excellent eves, 
a thin neck, excellently rien, and ſome what large ot 
body; his crop is like that of a mule, his legs not 10 
undet- 
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under-limbed as thoſe of a Barb, but very ſinewy, 
good paſterns, and good hoofs: they never amble, but 
trot 1 25 well, and are at preſent accounted better al- 
lions for gallopers than Barbs, 

Some merchants tell us, that there cannot be a 
more noble and diverting ſiaht to a lover of hors, 
than to walk into the paſturcs near Constantinople, 
about ſoiling-time, where he may tee many Rande 4 
gallant horſes tethered, and every horſe has his atten- 
dant or keeper, with his little tent placed near him to 
lie in, that he may look to him, and take care to ſlut 
him to freſh graſs. 

The price of a Tw#þ horſe, is commonly one 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty pound ; and when 


bought, it is difficult to get a pals, the Grand Signiotr 


being fo very ſtrict, that he ſeldom (but upon very ex- 
traordinary occaſions) permits any ot his horics to be 
exported out of his dominions. 

But if you ſhould attain a liberty ſo to do, and 
travel by land, unleſs you have a Turk or two for a 
convoy, you will be lure to have them ſeized on by 
the WAY. 

And beſides, you will find the ſame difficulties of a 
long journey, fox you mult come through Germany, 
which is a very long way, and the fame charges at- 
tending it, that is, A Groom and Farrier, who muſt 
be careful that they entruſt no perſon whatſoever with 
the care of him but theniſelves, eſpecially in ſhoeing 
him, for 'tis the common pre tice beyond fea, as well 
5 Hic re, wherever they ſee a fine horſe, to hire a fatrier 
to pric l him, that they may buy him for a ſtallion. 

But ſome perſons chuſe to buy horſes at Smyrna in 
Anatolia, and from thence, and likewiſe from Con/tan- 
tinople, to tranſport them to Exugland by fea, which if 
the wind ferve right, arrive in England in a month; 
to" generally the merchants Voyages arc not made 1n 
much lets than two or three months, 
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The Bord is little inferior to any of the former in 
beauty; but our modern breeders account hin! to 
{lender and lady like to breed on, and therefore in the 
north of Znzland they prefer the PER and 7&8 
horic before him. 

Je is ſo lazy and neglicent in his walk, that he will 
ſtumble on carpet-groun i. | 

His trot is like that of a cow, his gallop low, and 

„ich much caſe to himſelf ; but he is for the moi? part 
fine wy and ne vous, excellently winded, alid ood tor 
a cee if he be not over weig hed. | 
The mountain Barks are eftcem'd the beſt, e 
they are fron: aCit and jargeit : they belong to ihe Al- 
ic rt 455 wa Va: zue them eee e as bee h ad Other 
nations do, and woe ore will not pa rt with them to 
any per lone, except to the Prince of the land to which 
they belong 5. ce can at any time at his pleaſure com- 
mand them for his own uſe ; but for the other more 
rein ary fort, they are to he met with pretty common 
in tis hands of our Nobility and Gentry ; ; or if you 
fend to Lane: Gs or Provence, in France, they may 
de bought there for forty or tity piſtoles a-horſe. 

OE if 85 1 ſen 5 to Barlury, you may buy one ior 

ty pou nds, or thereabouts; but in this caſe too, 

the charges and journey will be; reat, for tho' it be 

no great voyage ſrom Tunis to Aar calle SIN France, 

et from Marſeilles to Calait, by land, is the Whole 

— h of France, and from thence they are ſhipped 
10 11 45 2d. 

2 785 next thing to be conſidered, is the 2 ct 

IP QFeS, All J according to the Duke of Newca/?l:'s opi- 
ion, the fitteſt mare to brecd out of, is one as * 
been bred of an Engliſb mare, and a Kallicn of either 
of theſe races; but if you can't get ſuch a mare, then 
get a right bred Engliſh mare by fir e and dam, that is 
well yere- Handl, weil wideriad, and ſtrong put toge- 
ther in general; and in particular, lee that the have a 
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id Jean cats and fplit bears, we 
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lan head, wide noſtrils, open au, a big eee 
and the wird-pipe frat and locſe; and of about hve 
or ſix ycars old; and be jure that the ſtallion be not 
100 Old. | 
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een him as hig 5 poſſibly 50 Can, 101 the 111 
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or hve months betore the ti! ae a cee, Wan 


ercafter be directed to mak, ; and - now and then 4 


handiul of clean wheat may be oven him, Or Oats 
walhed in ſtrong ale, for wuict) 

lr. Morgan adviſes to Catter 185 a . it and atmiſecds 

his provender; but © Others are of opinion that Uns 45 
80 1fluous, while ne horle is in Hh alch. 

Bc {ure to let him have plenty of good ad ſweet Lis, 
wil cleanſed from duſt, and 3 wheat ſtraw to lie 
5 water him twice a-dav, at. ſome fair running 

tream, or el in a clear ſtanding pond w ater, if y = 
cannot have tlie firſt 5 and gal 105 him after he hath 
Crank, in ſome meadow or level F f 


ale you ma y add ge to Wentz ſuch as You V-3:1 
1 


22 
4 


iece of ground. | 
Das not iuſter him to drink his fill at his fut coming 
to the water, but aſter his firtt draught, gallop and. 
dope him up and down to warm him, an 0 then bring 
Ein to the Water again and let him drink his fill, g 
loping him again as before, newer leaving the Water 
till he has drank as much as he will. 

By this means you will prevent raw cruditics, which 


mme coldnets of the water would Otherveiſe 2 Prov UCC 


10 500 » detri ment of his ſtomach, if you had permitte . 
imm to drink Bi. n at Hirſt; whereas vou allow 


Fa 
um | his fi (tho' by degrees) at laſt, you keep 18 
body from ing 1 falt. 

Nt. Morgan indeed, res the ſwegting of him 
every day, carly in the morning 8 he hays will 


4" 


/ 
iet only perfect digeſt ion, ard « exhauit the moiſture 
Co. from 
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from his ſeed, but alſo ſtrengthen and cleanſe his blood 
and body from all raw and imperfect humours : but 
others are of opinion it will dry up the ragrcal moaſiur 
too fait ; and likewiſe, inſtead of Were ning is pride 
and Juſt, weaken him too much. 

As for other rules for the ordering him after vater- 
ing, and the hours of feeding, &c, they will be mon 

roper. 

When the ſtallion is in luſt, and the time of cover- 
ing him is come, which 1: beſt to be in Marv, that the 
foals may fall n the Apri. bello wing; otherwiſe they 

will have little or no graſs | 

Then pull off his Moder ſhocs, and lead him to the 
place where e tne ſtud of mares are which you intend 
tor covering; Which pl: ace ought to be cloſe, well fcn- 
ced, and in it a little hut for a man to lie in, and a 
larger ſhed with a manger, to feed your ſtallion with 
bread and corn during his abode with the mares, and 
ſhelter for him in the heat of the day, and in rainy wea- 
ther and this cloſe ought to be of luſficient largneſs 
to keep mares well for two months. 

Before you pull off his bridle, let him cover a mare, 
or two in hand, then turn him Hoſe among them, 
and put all your mares to him, as well thoſe that are 
with foal, as thoſe which are not, for oh 15 NO dan- 
ger in it; and by that means they will all be ſerved in 
the heig Such of cheir luſt, and according to the intention 
of aur . 

When your ſtallion has covered them once, he will 
try them all over again, and thoſe that wil admit him, 
he will ſerve, and when he has done his buſineſs, he will 
beat againſt the pales, and attempt to be at liberty, 
which when your man finds, (who is to obſerve them 
tint and, day, and to take care that no other mares 
are put to your horſe, and to give you an account 
which take the horſe, and which not, Tc.) then take 
bim up, and Keep him well as you did before, firlt 

giving 
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civing him a maſh or two, to help to reſtor nature; 
tor you will find him little but ſſein and bones, and his 
mane and tail will rot off. 

Be ſure never to give him above ten or twelve mares 
11 a ſeaſon at moſt, otherwiſe you will ſcarce recover 
him againft the next covering time. 

When your ſtallion is paſt this uſe, then buy ano- 
ther, for the beſt kind will in time degenerate. But 
the Duke of Newcaſtle ſays, you cannot do better than 
to let your own mares be covered by their fires. 

Some adviſe to covering in hand, as the other 1s call- 
ed covering out of hand, and is as follows : : When you 
have brought both your horſe and your mare to a pro- 
per condition for breeding, by art and good feeding, 
then ſet ſome ordinary ſtone nag by her for a day or 
two, to woo her, and that will make her ſo prone to 
luſt, that ſhe will readily receive your ſtallion, which 
you ſhould preſent to her, either early in a morning 
or late in an evening, for a day or two together, and 
let him cover in hand once or twice, if you pleaſe, at 
cach time obſerving to give the horſe the advantage of 
ground, and have a perion ready With a bucket of cold 
water to throw on the mare's ſhape immediately upon 
the diſmounting of the horſe, which will make her re- 

tain the ſecd ſhe received the better; eſpecially if you 

get on her back, and trot her up and down for a quar- 
ter of an hour, but take care of heating or ſtraining 
her; and it will not be amiſs if you let them faſt two 
hours after ſuch act, and then give each of them a 
warm maſh, and it is odds but this way your mares 
may be as well lerved as the other, and your ſtallion 
will laſt you much longer. 

If you take care to "houſe the mares all the win- 


ter, and keep thein well, their colts *will ory 
the better, | 


of 
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Of riding a HUNTING- March, or HEAT 3 
for a PLATE. 


In order to ride to the beſt advanta age, either a hunt- 
ing- match, or three heats and a courſe for a plate. 

The firſt thing requiſite is a rider, who ought to 
be a faithful one, in whom you can confide; and he 


ſhould have a good clote ſeat, his knees being held. 


firm to his ſaddle-{kirts, his tocs be: ng turned! wards, 
and us ſpurs outwards from the horle's lides, his left 
hand governing the horſe's mouth, and his right com- 

manding the whip; taking care, during the whole time 


of the trial, to ſit firm in theſ⸗ -ddle, without waving, or 


ſtanding up in the ſtirrups, which actions do very 
much incommode a horſe, notwithitanding the con- 
ceited opinion of ſome jockies, that it is a become- 
mg ſeat. 

in {purring his horſe, he ſhould not ſtrike bim hard 
with the caives of his legs, as if he would beat thc 


wind out of his body, but Juſt turning his. toes Cut 


7 


wards, and bringing his ſpurs Gus k to his ſides ; and 


ſuch a {harp ſtroke will be of more : Tex vice towards the 
8 of the Borie, and fooner draw bloc 

Let him be ſure never to ſpur him but When 3 
is occaiion, and avoid ſpurring him under the fore- 
bowels, between | his ſhoulders ard giths, near the 
heart, (which is the tendcreſt place of a horie) till the 
Jai extremity. 

As to the whipping the horſe, it ou Ent - . be OVC 
the ihoutder on the near file, except upon hard run- 
ning, and when you are at a I, then ſtrike the horle 
in the flank with a {trong jerk, th ne ſkin being tendercit 
taere, an molt ſenſible oj the I: ain, 

He muſt obſerve : When ne. whips and ſpurs his herſe, 
and is certain that he is at the top of on 18 peed, if then 
il, 11 


* » 
he 38 His Ce 28 Te! his 5 Oe, Or W 1 Ks his a C13 Oi 


he may be ſure that he bears hy 


1 
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ought to give him as much comfort as he can, hy ſour 
ing his ſnaMe to and fro in his mouth, and by this 
means forcing him to open his mouth, which Will 
comfort him and give him wind. 

If in the time of riding there is any high wind ſtir- 
ing, if it be in his face, he ſhould let the adveriary 

ad, he holding hard behind him till he fees an op- 
p ;ctunity of giving a looſe; yet he mult take care to 
ke fo cloſe to him , that bis adverſary's horſe may 
break the wind from his, and that he, by ſtooping low 
in his feat, may ſnelter himſelf aber” him, which Will 
aſlilt the ſtrength of his horte. 

But on the contrary „if the wind be at his back, he 

muſt ride exa&ly behind him, that his own horſe may 
alone enjoy the benefit of the Wind, by being as it 
were blown forward, and by breaking | 10 rom nis age 

erfary as much as poſſible. 

Ja the next place, obſerve what ground your horſe 
deligzhts molt to run on, and bear the horſe (as much 
as your adverſ- on will give you leave) on level carpet 
groui:d, becauſe the hort ſe will naturally be de a 
to ſend him more freely taerecn ; but on deep earths 
give him more liberty, "becauſe "of will naturally fa- 
vour himſelf thercupon. | 


* 
4. 
* 
Ie 


If you are to run up! _ 125 t 88 by any means 
to favour your horſe, and bear h ns tor fear of running 
him out of wind; but if it be COwn hill, (if your 
horie's fect and ſhould. rs S Will endure it, and you * 
venture your neck) always give him a loo! le. 

This may be obſer ved as a Sen ule, that if you 
find your horſe to have the heels of the other, that 
then you be careful to preierve his ſpud till the laſt 
train- ſcent, it you are not to run a ſtrait courſe; but 
1. fo, then till the end of the courſe, and ſo to huſband 
it then alſo, that you may be able to mae a puſh for 
it at the lust pate 


In the next place you are to acquaint yourſclf, as 
well 


i 
1 
7) 
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well as you can, of the nature a ws N of your ad- 
vertary's horſe, and if he be fierysFthen to run juſt ba- 
bind, or juſt cheek by joul, and with your whip make 
28 much noiſe as you can, that you may force him on 
fattcr than his rider would have him, and by that 
means ſpend him the ſooner ; or cle keep juſt before 
him, on ſuch a flow gallop, that he may either over- 
reach, or by treading on your horſe's hecls, (it he will 
not take the leading) endanger falling over. 

Take notice alſo on what ground your opponent's 
horſe runs the worſt, and be ſure to give a looſe on 
that earth, that he being forced to follow you, may 
be in danger of ſtumbling, or clapping on the back 
tinews. 

In the like manner, in your riding obſerve the ſeveral 
helps and corrections of the hand, the Whip, and ſpur, 
and when, and how often he makes uſe of them ; and 
when you perceive that his horle begins to be blnon, 
by any of the former ſymptoms, as clapping down his 
22 W hiſking his tail, holding out his noſe like a pig, 

c. you may the en take it for granted that he 1s at the 
height of what he can do; and therefore in this caſe, 
take notice how your own rides, and if he run 3 
fully and ſtrongly, without ſpurring, then be ſure to 
keep your adverſary to the ſame ſpced, without give- 
ing 155 caſe, and by ſo doing, you will quickly bring 
him to give out, or elſe diftance him. 

Obſerve at the end of every tram-ſcent what condi- 
tion the cther horſe is in, and how he holds out in 
his labour, of which you may be able to make a judg- 
ment by his looks, the working of his flank, and the 
flackneſs of his girths. 

For if he look dull, it is a ſign that his ſpirits fail 
him; if his flanks beat much, it 13 2 token that his 
wind begins to fail him, and conſequently his ſtrength 
w:il do ſo too. 

If his wind fail him, then his body will grow thin, 

| l 


N. 
6 ) * 
and appear tuckt up, which will make his girths, to 
the eye, ſeem to be ſlack ; and therefore you may take 
this tor a rule, that a horſe's wanting girting, after 
the firſt ſcent, provided he were girt cloſe at his firſt 
ſtarting is a good ſign, and if you find it fo, you need 
not much deſpair of winning the wager, 

After the end of every træin-ſcent, and alſo after 
every heat for a plate, you mult have dry ſtraw and 
dry cloaths, both linen aud woollen, which have been 
ſteeped in me and ſalt-petre a day or two and then 
dried in the ſun, and alſo one or two of each muſt be 
brought into the field wet; and after the train has 
been ended, two or three perſons muſt help you, and 
after the groom has with a knife of heat, (as it is call- 
ed by the Duke of Newca/t!e) which is a piece of an 
old fword blade ſcraped off all the ſweat from the 

horſe's neck, body, &c. then they muſt rub him well 

down dry, all over, firſt with the dry ſtraw, and then 
with dry cloths, whilſt others are buſy about his lege, 
and as toon as they have rubbed him cry, then let 
(hem chafe them with the wet cloths, and never give 
over till you are called by the judges to ſtart again. 

This will render his joints pliant and nimble, and 
prevent any inflammation which might ariſe from any 

d Krain. 

The next thing to be regarded, are the judges or 
tricrs office, who are to ſee that all things are ordered 
according to the articles agreed on, which to that end 
bought to be read before the horſes ſtart, 

Next, that each trier on whole fide the train is to 
be led, according to the articles give directions for 1t's 
leading, according to the advice of the rider, or his 
knowledge of the nature and diſpoſition of that horte 
on whole fide he is choſe. 

Next, that cach yer be fo advantageouſly mounted, 
as ta ride up behind the horſes (but not upon them) 
all day, and to obſerve that the contrary horſe ride his. 

true 


true ground, and obſerve the articles | in every particu- 
lar, or elſe not to permit him to p3 oceed. 
Ne xt, that after each ruin. -ſce; ut be e ded, each frier 


Y 
look. to that horſe againſt wack he is 8 len, and ob- 
ſerve that he be no Ways reheved but with rubbing, ex- 


cept bert) on both ſides be given to the contrary. 


440 
Next, às ſoon as the t! wea for rubbing be 


; 11 
expired, Which is generally he af. an hour, they tall 
command them to 8 nt, and if either 1ider refut 
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it may be lawful for the 05 her to itart without rg j 


and having beat him the diſtance agrecd on, the Wager 
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13 to be a0 udged on his ige. 
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Next, the 77ers hen ll kecp CH all other horſes from 
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Whethe r ilovw or aſt, according to the advant: 


perccives may be gained by his direction; 


18. 
Lafth y, if there be any Weicht agrecd ON; they ſnall 
fee that both horſes brin 


S 
x their true weicht to the ſtart- 
ing-pl. ce, and carry it to the end of Js train, upon 
the penalty of ic ung the wager. 
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The fame ruics are to bs obſerved, cially this 

laſt, by tate 0 entle m. i} . ich Are cho 2 25 NN ſcecl ges 

at a race jor a plate, 0107 they uſually ſtay in a ſtand, 
FVV * 

that they Nay tlie better > ich Or WI 3 the 


heat. | 

Now in running for a a pl. to, chere are not ſo many 
abſervations to be made, nor more 1 is required, 
than what have been already given, only this, it you 
know your horſe to be tough at bottom, and that he 
Will tick at mars, to ride him each heat according to 
tae beſt of his performance, _ avoid as much as 
poſſible either ridi 15 Lbs uy particular horſe, or ſtay- 
ing for any, but to ride cach heat throughout with tne 

beit fp wy you can 
But if you have a very hery horſe to manage, or 
aue that is hard mouth'd and difficult to be het: 4, then 
tart 
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ſtart him behind the reſt of the horſes, with all the 
coolneſs and gentleneſs imaginable; and when you 
find that he begi: is to ride at ſome comma nd, then 
put up to the other horſes, and if you find they ride 
at their eaſe, and ay hard held, then endeavour to 
graw them on faſſer; but if you End ge wind begin 
to rake hot, and that they want a ſob, if your notle 
be in wine . and you have a looſe in vous han d, kecp 
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i up to their ſpeed til you come within three 
quarters of a mile of the end of the heat, and then 
give a looſe and puſh for it, and leave to fortune 
and the goodncts of your horſe, the event of your 
ſucceis. ; | 
Laßt, When either your . 

ſor the plate is ended, as Gon as you have rubbed 
your horſe dry, cloth him up and ride him home, 
and the firſt thing, give him the following drink to 
comfort him. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs, and put them into a 
pint and a half of ſweet Ki then warm it luke 
warm, and put to it three penny w. orth of ſaftron, 
ard three ſpoonfuls of ſallad oil, and give it him in 
4 horn. 

Having done this, dreſs him ſlightly over with the 
curry-comb, brush, and weoollen-cloth, and then bathe 


the Slave were the ſaddle food with warm ſack, to 


prevent Warbles; and waih the ſpurring-places wich 


Piſs and ſalt, and 8 rds anoint them with turpen— 
tine and powder of fett, mixed together; then litter 
the ſtable very well, 3 him up as quick as pollt- 
ble, and let him ſtand for two hours. 

Then feed him with zye-bread, after that with a 
pod maih, and give him his belly full of hay, and 
What corn A bread he will cat. LS Bop 

Then bathe his legs well with urine and ſalt-petre, 
leave him Cora in bis locker, and fo let him reſt till 


the 


ting- match, or the tra 
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the next morning, at which time order him as before 
directed in his days of reſt, 


How to order a harye for a match or Plate. 


When you have matched your horſe, or deſign to 
put him in for a a plate, you ought to conſider that 
om ought to reſerve a month at Jeaſt, to draw his 

ody perfectly clean, and to refine his wind to that 
degree of perfection that is capable of being attained by 
art, | & | 

In the firſt place, take an exact view of the ſtate of 
his body, both outwardly and inwardly, as whether he 
be bw or high in fleſh, or whether he be dull and 
heavy when abroad, and if this has been cauſed by too 
hard riding, or by means of fome greaſe that has been 
diſtolved by hunting, and has not been removed by 
ſcouring. | 

If he appear /uggi/h and melancholy from either of 
theſe caules, then give him half an ounce of diapente in 
a pint of good old Molaga ſack, which will doth cleanſe 
his body and revive his ſpirits. | 

Then for the firſt week, feed him continually with 
bread, oats, and Hit beans, giving him ſometimes the 
one and ſometimes the other, according to what he 
likes beſt, always leaving him ſome in his locker for 
him to eat at leiſure when you are abſent; and when 
you return at your hours of feeding, take away what 
is left and give him freſh, till you have made him 
wanton and playful, 

To this purpuſe, take notice, that tho* you ride him 
evcry day morning and evening, on airing, and every 
other day on hunting, yet you are not to ſweat him, or 
put him to any violent labour, the deſign of this week's 
ordering being to keep him in wind and breath, and to 
prevent pur/tvenefs. 6 

But take notice of this, that your oats, beans, and 
bread, are now to be ordered after another manner than 

what 
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what they were before; for firſt, the oats muſt be 
well dried in the ſun, and then put into a clean ba 
and foundly beat with a flail or cudgell, till you think 
they are hulled, then take them out of the bag and 
winnow them clean, both {rom hulls and duſt, and 
give them to your horſe as there is occaſion. 

After the ſame manner muſt you order your beans, 
ſeparating them from the hulls, which are apt to breed 
the glut, and mult either be thrown away, or given 
among chaff to ſome more ordinary horſe. | 

And as for the bread, which was only chipt before, 
now the cruſt muſt be cut clean off, and be otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of, it being hard of digeſtion, and will be apt 
to heat and dry the horſe's body; and beſides, you 
muſt make a finer bread than before, as follows. 

Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of wheat, and 
let them be ground together, but not too fine, to pre- 
vent too much bran being in the bread ; and dreſs one 
peck of the meal through a fine range, and knead it up 
with new ale yeatt, and the whites of a dozen nzw-laid 
eggs, and bake this in a Daf by it felt; but dreſs the 
reſt of the meal through a bouiter, and kneed it only 
with ale and yeaſt, and ule it in all other points as the 
former: the peck loaf is to be given the horſe when 
you ſet him, and the other at ordinary times. 

This bread aſſiſts nature, and does very much in- 
creaſe the /trength, courage, and wind of the horſe, (pro- 
vided there be added to it true labour) as any bread 
whatſocver. 

Having treated of the condition of thoſe horſes 
which are melancholy and low of fleſh, I ſhall now 
ſpeak of thoſe which are brisk and lively: If your 
horſe be fo, that when you lead him out of the ſtable 
he will leap and play about you, then you muſt not 
only omit giving him the ſcouring of ſack and diapente, 
but any other whatſoever, for there being no foul hu- 
mours, nor ſuperfluous matter leit in his body, for the 
phylic 
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phyſic to work upon, it will prey upon the ſtrength of 
his body, and by that means weaken it, 
If your horſe be engaged in a hunting- match, you 
mult ſweat him twice this week, but not by hunting 
him aſter the hare, but by train "ſcents, ſince the former 

on this occaſion may prove deceitful; for tho' the 
hounds ſhould be very ſwift, yet the ſcent being cold, 
the dogs will very often be at fault, and by that means 
the horie will have many fobs : fo that when he comes 
to run train-icents in earneſt, he will expect eaſe for 
his wind, 
Therefore lead your train-ſcents with a dead cat, 
over ſuch grounds as you are likely to run on, and belt 
agrees with the humour of your horſe, and alſo chuſe 
the fleeteſt hounds you can get, and they will keep 
your horſe up to the height of his ſpeed, 

As to the number of zram-jcents that you ſhould 
ride at a time, that is to be 5 to the 
match you are to run, or rather according to the 
ttrength of your horſe, and ability for pe forming i8 
heats ; for if you labour him beyond his ſtrength, it 
will take him oft his ſpeed, weaken his limbs, and 
Gaunt his ſpirit, 

If you give him too little exerciſe, it will render! im 
liable to be purſive, and full of ill humours, as glut, Cc. 
and incline him to a habit of lazineſs, ſo that When he 
comes to be put to labour beyond his uſual rate, he 
will grow reſtive and ſettle, like a jade. 

But fo far may be ſaid by way of direction, that if 
you are to run eight tram-ſets, and the ſtrait courle, 
more or Jeſs, you are to put him to fuch 8 labour, 
not above twice in the whole month's keen! | 

And if it be in the firſt fortnight, it will by the bet- 
ter, for then he will have a 0's. lortnight to recover 
his ſtrength in again; and as for his labour in his laſt 
fortnight, let it be n+ onate to his ſtrength and 

wind, 
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wind, as ſometimes half his taſk, and then three quar- 
ters of it. 

Only obſerve, that the laſt trial you make in the 
firſt fortnight, be a train- ſcent more than your match; 
for by that means you will find what he is able to do. 
And as to the proportion of his exerciſe twice a 
week, that is ſufficient to keep him in breath, and yet 
will not diminiſh or injure his vigour. 

But if your hunting- match be to run fewer trains, 
then you may put him to his whole tak the oftner, ac- 
cording as you find him in condition; only obſerve, that 
you are not to ſtrain him for ten days at leaft, before he 
ride his match, that he may be led into the field in per- 
fect ſtrength and vigour. i 

It you deſign your horſe for a Plate, let him take his 
heats according to this direction, only let him be on 
the place, that he may be acquainted with the ground ; 
and as for the hounds, you may omit them, as not 
being tied to their ſpeed, but that of your adverſary's 
horſe, 

But as to the number of heats, let them be accord- 
ing to what the articles exact ; only obſerve, that, as 
to the ſharpneſs of them, they muit be regulated ac- 
cording to his ſtrength, and the goodneſs of his wind, 

And when you heat him, provide ſome horſes upon 
the courſe to run againſt him; this will quicken his 
ſpirits and encourage him, when he finds he can com- 
mand them at his pleaſure. 

And here you muſt obſerve the ſame rule, not to 
give the horſe a bloody heat for ten days, or a fortnight, 
before the plate be to run for; and let the laſt heat 
you give him before the day of trial be in all his cloths, 
and juſt ſkelp it over, which will make him run the 
next time the more vigorouſly, when he ſhall be ſtript 
naked, and feel the cold air pierce him. 

During this month, and on his reſting-days, and 
after his ſweats on heating-days, (if there be any oc- 
Fon | caſion 
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caſion for ſweating him) you muſt obſerve. the ſame 
rules which have been given for the firſt week of the 
third fortnight's keeping, only you muſt omit all ſcour- 
ings but rye-bread and maſhes, fince your horſe being 
in ſo perfect a ſtate of body, has no need of any, ex- 
cept you ſhall judze there is occaſion, and that the 
horſe proves thirſty, about eight or nine o'clock at 
night, you may give him the following julep, to cool 
and quench his thirſt. 

Take two quarts of barley-water, three ounces of 
ſyrup of violets, two ounces of ſyrup of /:mins, and 
having mixed them together, give them the horſe to 
drink, and if he refuſe, place it fo that he may not 
throw it down, and let it ſtand by hin all night. 

During the laſt fortnight, you muſt give him dricd 
oats that have been hulled by beating, and having 
waſhed half a ſtrike of oats in the whites of a dozen 
or twenty eggs, ſtir them together, and let them lie 
all night to ſoak, and ſpread them abroad in the ſun 
the next morning, till they are as dry as they were at 
firſt, and fo give them to your horſe; and hen theſe 
are ſpent, prepare another quantity after the ſamie man- 
ner. This food is light of digeſtion, and very good 
for his wind. ä 

Lou muſt order his beans as before, but not give 
him them fo often, if he will eat his oats without 
them; and as for his bread this time, make that of 
two parts wheat to one of beans, and order it as be- 
fore directed. | | 

But if you find your horſe inclinable to be coſtive, 
then give him oats waſhed in two or three whites ot 
eggs and ale beaten together, to cool his body and 
keep it moiſt. | 

Give him not any maſh for the laſt week, only the 
barlzy-water before directed, but let him have his fill 
of hay, till a day betore he 1s to ride the match, when 
you mult give it him more ſparingly, that he may have 
ume 
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time to digeſt that he has eaten, and then, and noi 
before, you may muzzle him with your caveſſon; and 
be ſure that day, and not till the morning he is led 
out, to feed him as much as poſſible, for ſuch a day's 
labour will require ſomething to maintain his ſtrength. 

Therefore in the morning before you are to lead out, 
give him a toaſt or two of white bread ſteeped in ſack, 
which will invigorate him; and when you have done, 
lead him out into the field. | 

But if you are to run for a plate, which common! 
is not till three oclock in the afternoon, then 
by all means have him out early in the morning air, 
that he may empty his body, and when he is come in 
from airing, feed him with toaſts in fack ; conſidering 
thit as too much fuilneſs will endanger his wind, fo 
too long faſting will cauſe faintneſs. 

When he has eaten what you thought fit to give 
him, put on his caveſſon, and having afterwards ſound- 
iy chafed his legs with piece-greaſe and brandy warm- 
© together, or train-oil (which likewiſe ought to be 
ned daily at noon, for a week before the match, or 
longer if you ſce cauſe) hake up his litter and ſhut 
the ſtable up cloſe, and take care that there is no noiſe 
made near him, and Jet him reit till the hour comes 
that he is to go out into the field. | 


Maes. 
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OF MAR E S. 
M ARES, the female of the horſe-4rnd, is chiefly 


conſidered here, under the notion of breeding, 
in order to propagate their ſpecies ; therefore ſuch a3 
are deſigned for this purpoſe ought to be as free from 
defects as pollible, and ſhould, no more than the ſtal- 
lions, have either moon-eyes, watery-eyes, or blood- 
ſhot-eyes; they ſhould have no ſplaint, ſpavin, nor 
curb, nor any natural imperfection, for the colts will 
take after them ; but choice ſhould be made of the 


D beſt 
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beſt and ableſt, the high ſpirited, beſt coloured, and 
fineſt ſhaped ; and the natural defects that may be in 
the ſtallion, ſhould be amended in the mare, as well 
a that which is amiſs in the mare, ſhould be repaired 
in the ſtallion. 

No mares in the world are certainly better to breed 
on than our Engliſb ones, provided you ſuit them to 
mY particular deſign ; as for inſtance, if no would 

reed for the manage or pads, let your mares have fine 
Forebeads, with their heads well {et on, but not too 
long legs, broad 3 arge and ſparkling eyes, and 
and great bod:es, that their foals may p ave room enough 
to lie, with good limbs and feet: Let them be of a 
gentle and good diſpoſition, and their Motions naturally 
nimble and graceful; in a word, remember always, that 
the more g00d qualities your mares have, the better 
will your colts generally prove. | 

But if you would breed for racing or hunting, your 
mares muſt be lighter, with {ſhort backs, and long Ales 
their /-gs mult be ſomething longer, and their breaſts 
not ſo broad; and always 1 ſuch as you are ſure 
have good blood in their veins. 

If you have tried the /peed and wind of any particu- 
lar mare, and find it good, 5 may the ſurer expect 
a good colt, provided ſhe be ſtill in her full health and 
vigour, and not above ſeven years old, or eight at 
moſt ; for the younger your breeders are, the better 
your colts will generally be. 

A mare may be covered when ſhe is paſſed two 

ears old, though the beſt time is after four years, 
when ſhe will nouriſh her colt beſt ; and though ſhe 
may breed till thirteen, yet when ſhe is pait ten, it docs 
not do fo well, for commonly an old mare's colt will 
be heavy in labour. The proper time for covering, is 
reckoned from the end of the firſt quarter to the Full 
moon, or at the full; for thoſe calls will be ſtronger 


and hardier of nature; whereas *tis obſerved in thoie 
that 
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chat are covered after the change, that they will ba 
tender and nice: But before the mare is covered, ſhe 
ſhould be taken into the houſe about ſix weeks, and 
be well fed with good hay and oats, well ſifted, to the 
end ſhe may have ſtrength and feed to perform the 
office of generation. 

But if you would have your mare certainly con- 
ceive, take blood from both ſides her neck, near a quart 
from each vein, about five or fix days before covering; 
and if you deſire to have a horſe colt, the uſual advice 
is, to have her covered when one of the maſculine 
Signs governs, which are cither Aries, Taurus, Genin, 
(Cancer, or Leo; and under the other Signs you will 
have a mare foal. This is accounted ſo certain, that 
t icldom or never fails, eſpecially if the wind be either 
welt or north, though the weſt is the beſt for it. 

As for the manner of covering, ſhe muſt be brought 
gut into ſome broad place, and tied to a poſt, then 
bing out ſome ſtone jade to daily with her, to pro- 
voke her to appetite ; after which let the ſtallion be led 
out by two men, and let him leap her in the morning 
taſting, and when he is diſmounting, let a pail of cold 
water be thrown upon her ſhape, which by reaſon of 
the coldneſs, will make her ſhrink in and truſs up her 
body, whereby ſhe 1s cauſed to retain the ſeed the 
better; then take away the ſtallion, and let the mare 
be put out sf the hearing of the horſe, and let her nc: - 
ther eat nor Crink in four or five hours aiter, and then 
give her a maſh and white water: You may know if 
ſhe ſtands to her covering, by her keeping a good 
ſtomach, and her not neighing at the ſight of a horſe z 
ſo likewite if ſhe does not piſs often, nor frequently open 
and ſhut her ſhape; or that her belly four days after 
covering be more gaunt, the hair more ſleek and cloſe 
to her ſkin, and the like. Some there are who put 
the horſe and mare together into an empty houſe, for 


three or four nights, and take the horſe away in the 
Da morning 
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morning and feed him well, but the mare ſparingly, 
and eſpecially they give her Þuk little water. 

Now as for the ordering the mare after covering, 
let her be kept to the ſame diet as before, for three 
weeks or a month, left the ſeed be impaired before it 
be formed in the womb; and let her be kept fweet 
and clean, without any Seri during three weeks 
or a month; and in the houſe till mid-day, with ker 
feet well pared, and with a thin pair of ſhoes on: 
Take her up again about the latter end of September, 
if not beforc, 2 and Kcep her to the end of her foaling. 

If ſhe cannot foal, hold her noftrils fo that ſhe can- 
not take her wind; or if that will not do, take the 
quantity of a walnut of madder, diilolve it in a pint 
of ale, and give it warm to her; and in caſe ſhe can- 
not void her Secundiue, then bed two or three handfuls 

of fennel in running-Wwater, and put half a pint thereot 
in as much ſack, or for want thereof, a Son of ſtrong 
beer or ale, with a fourth part of ſalla d oil, mixed toge- 
ther, and give it her lukewarm in her noſtrils, and hold 
them cloſe for a good ſpace ; or for want thercof, give 
her good green wheat or r. re; but the laſt is belt, and 
they : are as eectual ; and let ner aten her clean; 
for that is very unwholcſome, and will dry up her 
milk. 

When ſhe has foaled and lickedher foal, milk and 
ſtroak her before the colt fucks, which will both cauſe 
her to bring down her milk and make it to multiply, 
and keep it ſo that it do not clod; and in cafe ſhe be- 
comes dry, if there be need, boil as much milk as you 
can get from her with the leaves of lavender and {fike, 
and bathe the udder with it warm, till it be brak ken, 
and the knobs and knots red : Her water now 
muſt be white water, Which is bran put into water, and 
give her {weet maſhes; and a month after foalins, let 
her have a math with mee 1mftone andſavin in it, ain 
will be a great preſervation to the colt, after which, if 

he 
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ſhe be moderately laboured at plough or harrow, both 
ſhe and the colt will be the better, provided he be 
kept from raw meats while {he remains in che ſtable, 
which will both increaſe. her milk and cauſe her colt 
to thrive the better; and care muſt. be taken not to 
ſuitcr the colt to fuck her when fhe is hot, leit thereby 
vou ſurfeit the colt. 

Some are of a that the v inter- -feaſon is a 
very 1mproper time for toaling, 8 of the coldneſs 
of the weather, and Sarcity Ot graſs, ſo that the mare 
iſt necefiarily be houfed and fed with hard meat, 
Which Will dry up her milk, an 4 ſtarve the foal: Yet 
experience e us, that notwithſtanding all this, it 
1s ert unly the beſt time both for mare and toal too, 
mi ng Kept in a warm houſe; and as for her milk, the 

vi have plenty, if well fed „ and that more nourithing 
1525 what is got at gr als, which will make him moe 
lulty, of greater bone and ſtature, cleaner limbed, more 
neatly | joi 1ted and hoofe3, and in much better liking ig. 
than the colt foaled in May or Faun % Or any © other . 
the hot months; whereas oc Hades other INCONVENIENCE 
by the colt's running along with the mare, he beconics 
ſo i lavage and wild, that if any in! irmicy {cizes him, 
his Own n being ſo: great, the cure Lo be 
very difhicult; for infinite are the numbers that have 
pert! ned in this kind. 

Now in Caſc ons time after the mare has taken 
horte, you are uncertain Whether ſhe be with foal or 
not, pour a anten 60 6000 Water or vinegar into her 
ear, and if ſhe oy 1 ſhakes her head, it is a ſign ſhe 
is with foal ; but if ſhe {h akes her. h cad, body and all, 
it 15-2 gn he is not; or ſhe ſcours, her coat grows 
{nooth an 1 ſhinine, a and that ſhe grows fat, it is allo a 
ſign ſhe holds. 

In cate you are deſirous no mare ſhould £0 ba arren, 
in the month of Ju, or the beginning of Arguſt, get 
a mare or two that have not been covered that year 


1.2 before 
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before, and enforcing them to be horſed, when tlicy 
fai: be Trac), to be covered, you muſt turn them, 
With ſome cther which you eftecm not as your beſt 
norſe, among your ſtud of mares, and fo he covering. 
7 at mare or mares you turned in with him into the 
fraud, ſhall cau e the reit of them, if any of them have 
not concelved at their firſt coverings, „ to come to that 
horie again; 1 you ſhall be ſure to keep no 
mare barren all the year, but have a colt of every marc, 
though not of your del horſe. You may ſuffer your 
aorie to Tim amongſt your marcs three weeks or a 
month; but if you Turn him into your ſtud, putting in 
NO niare with hun ready; to be covered, he wit at his 
krit entering beat all the mares, and perhaps hurt 
thoſe that had conceived before, and io do more hurt 
than good. 

Some reckon the beſt recipe to bring a mare in ſeaſon 
and make her retain, is to give her to eat, for the [pace 
of eight days before you bt ring her to the horſe, about 
two quarts of hemp feed in the morning, and the ſarne 
at night; but if ſhe refuſes to cat it, mix with it a little 
bran or oats, or elſe let her faſt for a while; and if the 
ſtallion eats alſo of it, it will contribute l to gene- 
ration. ? | 

It is a maxim, that a mare ſhould never be horſed 
while ſhe is bringing up her foal, becauſe the foal to 
which ſhe is giving ſuck, as well is that in her belly, 
will receive prejudice thereby, and the marc her ſelf will 
be alſo looner ſpent ; but if you would have your mate 
covered, let it be ven or eight days after ſhe has foaled, 
that ſhe may have time to cleanſe; ; and if it may be 
conveniently done, do not give her the ſtallion till ſhe 
deſires him, and allo increaſe, by all means poſſible, 
that paſhon, by ſtrong feeding, Oc. 

For the producing of males," the mare muſt he 
brought in ſcaſon, and covered very early in the morning 


any tune from the fourth day of the moon until it be 
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full, but never in the decreaſe ; and thus ſhe will not 


'. fail to bring forth a male colt. 

Wo - Mares, belides the many diſtempers they are liable 
kt in common with horſes, and which will be found 
under their 1 everal names, have ſome others, peculiar 
= to their kind only, of which I ſhall ſpeak briefly, and 
2 | their cure, It your mare be be barren, boil good itore of 
3 the 8 agnus in the water the drinks; or itamp a 
> good handtul of lecks w th four or hve ſpoonfuls of 


; Wang to winch. put ſome can! Marides, and itram them 
[ all tO; Fetn cr. With a ſufficient qua: tity of water to ſerve 
He her two days : Oct 5 oY b ouring the ſame into her 
_ 


gh 2 
nature, with A g gititer-pl be made for that pur] poſe ; and 


1 
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5 at three days end otter the horſe to her, and if! "e COVCTS 
her, waſh her nature Goh. e together with cle J water; 
+ or take a little quantity of n] ſparrow's dung, and 


i 
turpentine, wrought together, 261 made like a ſuppoſi- 
Wy 7 tor „and putting that into her nature, it will do. 
t you wo! td have her fruitful, boil good ſtore of 
metberiwort in the water the drinks. | 
— It {ae loſes her belly, which ſhews a conſumption of 
; the womb, give her a quart of brine to drink, having 
m:wort boiled therein. 
If thro! 1gh wood keeping ſhe forſakes her food, give 
her for two or three days together, a ball of butter and 


| Arms Caf "us cho pped togethe er. | 

I ii th be ſubject to call her foal, keep her at graſs 
Wo very warm, and once a week give her a good warm 
| math of drink, Which Gren Knits beyond expectation, 
= You are to obſerve, that mares go with foal eleven 
 þ| months and as many d. ays as they are years old; as for 
5 inſtance, a mare of nine years old. Will Carry = foal 
= eleven months and nine days 10 that you may ſo 
| order the covering of your mares, that their foals m ay 


be brought forth, if you will, at ſuch time as there is 
adundance of graſs. Sce STALLION and COLT, 


= wh 2. 
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Of STALLIONS, 


A Stallion is an ungelt horſe, deſigned for the cov- 
ering of mares, in order to propagate the ſpecies ; and 
when his ſtones are taken away, and he is gclt, is 
called a gelding. 

Now in the chuſing ſtone-horſes, or ſtallions for 
mares, you ought to. take great care that they net- 
ther have moon- eyes, watery-ey cs, blood-{hotten- 
eyes, ſplents, ſpavins, curbs, nor if pofiible, ny na- 
tural imperfection of any kind whatſoever ; for if they 
have, the colts Wi ill take them Welle from their 
parents, | 

But let them be the beſt, ableſt, higheſt ſpirited, 
faireſt coloured, and fineft ſhaped ; and a perſon ſhould 
inform himſelf of all natural defects in them, of which 
none are free, 

As for his age, he ought not to be younger, to cover 
a mare, than four years old, from which time forward 
he will beget colts till twenty. 

Let the ſtallion be fo high fed, as to be full of luſt 
and vigour, and then bro bucht to the place where the 
mares are; take off his hindcr ſhoes, and let him cover 
a mare in hand twice or thrice, to keep him ſober; 
then pull of his bridle, and turn him looſe to the reſt 
of the mares, which muſt be in a convenient cloſe, 
with ſtrong fences and good food, and there leave 
him till he has covered them all, ſo that they will take 
horſe no more ; by which time his courage will be 
pretty well choled: 

Ten or twelve mares are enough for one horſe in 
the ſame year; it will allo be neceilary to have forme 
little ſhed or hovel in the field, to which he may re- 
treat to defend him from the rain, ſun, and wind, 
which are very weakening to a horſe: let there be 
likewiſe a rack and manger to fe:d him in, during bis 
covering-time, and it would net be amiſs if one were 
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to watch him during that time, for fear of any acci- 

dent, and the better i to know how often he covers each 

mare, | 

When he has done his duty, take him away from 

the mares, and remove them into ſome freſh paiture. 
Take notice, that when you would have mares co- 

vered, either in hand or otherwite, that both the ſtalli- 


. $2 5 5 + 4 
on and mare ought to have the FATE feeding, 9/8. 1 


the horſe be at ha zy and oats, which are commonly 
called hard meats, the mare ſhould be alfo at hard 
meat, otherwiſe ſhe will not be ſo fit to he J. 

In the like manner, if the ſtallion be at grats, you 
muſt alto put the mare to graſs. 

Thoſe mares which are in middling caſe, conceive 
the molt caſily; whereas thoſe that are very fat, hold 
with great difficulty ; ; thoſe of them that are hot and 
in featon, retain a great deal better; their heat excit- 
ung the {tellion, who, on his part, periorms the action 
with greater vigour nd Ardour. 

And when vou cover a mare in hand, in order that 
the may the more certainly hold, let the ſtallien . 1: {4 
the mare be fo placed in 9 table, that they may tee 
each other, keeping them ſo for ſome time, vehich vill 
animate them both, and then they will hardly fail to 
* 

For the ordering of 
ing inſtructions. 

Feed the ſtallion for three monchs at le it, before 
he is to cover, with good oats, peaſe, or hs ins, or 
with coarſe bread, and a little h. ay, but a good deal of 
wheat ſtraw ; carrying: him twice a day out to water, 
walking him up and down tor an hour after he has 
drank, but without making him tv eat, 

It the ſtallion be not thus brought into wind before 
he covers, he will be in danger of becoming purſey, 
and broken winded ; and it he be not well ted, he wil 
noi be able to periorm his taſk, or at beſt the colts 


Would 


a ſtallion, tome give che follow 
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would be but pitiful and weak ones; and though you 
ſhould take great care to nouriſh him: yet you Will 
tace him in again very weak. 

If you put "him to many mares, he will not ſerve 
you ſo long, but his mane an] tail will fall away by 
reaſon of poverty, and it will be a difficult matter to 
bring him to a good condition of body, againſt the 


year 0110 owing. 


He ought to have mares accor ding to his ſtrength, 
as twelve or fifteen, or at moſt not above twenty. 


Of STABLES 


S to the fituation of a ſtable, it ſhould be in a 
good air, and upon hard, firm, and dry ground, 

tnat in the winter the horſe may come and go clean in 
and out ; and, if it may be, it will be belt if it be 
£1tuated upon an aſcent, that the urine, foul water, oz 
any wet, may be conveyed away by trenches or inks 
cut out for that purpoſe. ; 

By no means let there be any hen- rooſts, hog-ſties, 
or houſes of eaſement, or any other filthy | imells near 
KW, for hen-dung or feathers {wailowed, oftentimes 
hroves mortal, and the ill air of a jakes ſometimes 
Cautic's blindneſs ; ; and the ſmell of ſwine is apt to breed 
the Farcin; and there is no animal that delights more 
In cleanlineſs, nor is more offended at unwholeſome 
Teyours than a horſe. 

Brick is better for building ſtables than „ono, the 
latter being ſubject to ſweating 1 in wet weather, and the 

dampneſs and moiſture cauſes rheums and catarrhs. 

Let the walls be of a good convenient thicknels, at 
jeaſt a brick and half or two bricks thic k, both for the 
take of ſafety and warmth | in winter, and to defend him 
from being annoy d d with the heat in ſummer, which 
would hinder his digeſting his food, 


: It 
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It will be proper to have windows both on the eaſt 
and on the north ſides, that he may have the benefit of 
the north air in ſummer, and of the morning ſun from 
the caſt in the winter. 

Let the windows be glazed, and if they be ſaſhed it 
will not only be the e e but will be more con- 
venient to let in air at pleaſure : and let there be cloſe 
wooden ſhutters, that you may darken the ſtable in 
the middle of the day, which wel incline the horſe to 
tike his reſt as well in the dav as in the n night, 

That part of the floor on which the horſe is to ſtand 

ſrould be made of oaken planks, for they ul be both 
cafier and warmer for the horte to lie upon than 


ſtones; ; and be ſure to lay them level, for it they are 


fich higher before than be hind, (as they generally are in 
Inns aid Horſe-courſer's ſtab bles, chat their horſes may 
appear to more advantage in ſtature) his hinder legs 

{ iwell, and he can never lie eaſily, becauſe his hin- 
der parts will be ſtil] flipping down. 

Lay the planks crois-ways, and not length- ways, 
and link a good trench underneath them, which may 
reccive the urine through holes bored in the planks, 
and convey it into fome common receptacle, 

Kalle the ground behind him even with the planks, 

that he may continually ſtand upon a level; and let 
the floor behind him be paved with ſmall pebble; and 
be ſure to let that part of the ſtable where the rack 
ſtands be well wainſcotted. 

Place two rings at each ſide of his ſtall for his hal- 
ter to run through, Which ſhould have a light wooden 
logger at the bottom of it, to poiſe it perpendicularly, 
but not ſo heavy as to tire the horſe, or to hinder him 
from eating. 

Some recommend a drawer or locker made in the 
wainſcot partition, rather than a fixt manger, for him 
0 eat his corn out of, which may be taken out to 
cleanſe at pleaſure. 

This 
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This need not be made large, and therefore will no 
take up much room. 

They alſo adviſe not to make any rack at all, but 
inſtead of it, (according to the Talian faſhion) to give 
the horſe his hay on the ground, upon the litter; or 
elſe you may, if you pleaſe, nail tome boards in the 
form of a trough, in which you may put his hay, and 
the boards will prevent him from trampling on and 
ſpoiling it. 

Some again diſapprove of this wy of feeding, 
thinking 1 it may ſpoil bis cheſt, and that his blowi ing 
upon his hay will make it nauſeous to his palate: but 
others again anſwer, that as to the ſpoiling of his cheſt, 
it rather ſtrengthens it and makes it firm; whereas on 
the contrary, the lifting of his head up high to the 
rack, will make him withy cragged. But the way be- 
fore ent ed he will feed as he lies, which will be 
for his eaſe. And as to the hay, that may be given 
tum but | by mall quantities at a time; and there will 
de this advantage in receiving his hay on the ground, 
the prone poſture will cleanſe his head from rheum or 
poſe, which he may happen by any ways to have got- 
ten, and induce him to W and throw out all. man— 
ner of watery humours that may amy his head 

If you have ftable-room enough you may Cw par- 


titions, and at the head, towards the m manger, bay ard 


them to that height that one horſe. may not moleſt or 
ſmell to another, allowing each horſe room enough to 
turn about and lie down at pleaſuie. 

One of the ftalls may be made convenient for your 


groom to lie in, in caſe of a match, or the {10 knels of 
a horſe. 


Behind the hories may be made a r range of preſics, 
with pegs to hang up faddles, bridles, Sc. and ns ves 
for other utenſils, po's of ointment, Wc, 


And in order that the ſtable m. ay not be encumbar- 
ed with gat bi, you may make ule of the method of 
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a certain Ge entleman, deſcribed by Dr. Plott in his 
hiſtory of Ox for djpire, as follows. 

Make a conveniency to let the oats down from 
above, out of a vette] like the hopper of a mill, whence 
they fall into a ſquare pipe let into the wall, of about 
four inches diazonal, which comes down into a cup- 
board, alſo ſet into the wall, but with it's end ſo near 
the bottom, that there ſhall never be above a gallon 
or ſuch a quantity in the cupboard at a time, which 
being taken away and given to the Barke, another 
gallon preſently ſucceeds, ſo that in the lower part of, 
the itable where tne horſes ſtand there 1s not an inch 
of room taken up for the whole proviſion of oats ; 
which hath alſo this further conventency, that by this 

motion the oats are kept conſtantly ſweet, the taki 

away of one gallon moving the whole 8 above, 
which otherwiſe, being laid i in great quantities, wou! 0 
be apt to grow mts; 

There ms iy alio be two of theſe made, the one for 
oats and the other tor ſplit beans, and both let into the 


4452 


range of preſſes, the oats and beans being leparatsd 
above by partitions, 

Let the door over the fable be cicled, whether you 
make it a grancry, or a lodging-room for your groomt, 
that no diut may fall from it upon your horſes. 

There are allo other requilit es, as a dung- ard, 2 
pump, a conduit; and if g A pond or running river 
were near, it were the better. 


Of BOWLING. 


7 E firſt and greatelt cunning to be obſerved 

1 bowling, is the right chuting your bowl, 

which m 1 be ſuitable to the ground, you deſign to 
run on. Thus for cloſe alleys your be ſt choice is the 


flat bowl. 2. For open grounus of advantage 
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round 
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round byaſted bowl. 3. For green ſwards that are 
plain and level, the bowl that is as round as a ball. 

The next thing that requires your care, is the chu- 
ſing out your ground, and preventing the winding 
hangings, and many turning advantages of the ſame, 
whether it be in open wide places, as bares and bowling- 
greens, or in cloſe bowling alleys. 

Laftly, have your judg zment about you, to obſerve 

nd diſtinguiſh the riſings, fallings, and advantages of 
the places where you bowl: have mo wits ab ut you, 
to avoid being rookt of your money; and have your 
underſtanding about you, to know = beſt time and 
opportunity for this recreation; and finally, a ſtudious 
care of your words and paſfions; ; and then bowl away, 


and you may deſerve, wet! nave you bowled mdced. 


— a — 2 ——— 


Courſng with GREYHOUNDS, 


S a recreation in great eh with many « gentlemen, 

It ne greater pleaſure than hunting in ſome re- 

fpects. As, firſt, becauſe it is ſooner ended. Secondly, 

it does not require ſo much toll, Tairdly, the game 

for the moſt part a always in ſight. Fourthly in regard 
to the delicate qualities and ſhape of the grey bound. 

There are three ſeveral courſes with wreyhournds, Dx. 


at the deer, at the hare, and at the fox. 


For the deer there are two ſorts of courſes, the one 
in the paddock, and the other cither in the foreſt or 

urlieu. 

For the paddock, there muſt be the greyhound, and 
the terrier, which is a kind of mongrel greyhound, 
whoſe buſineſs is to drive away the deer betore the 

1 ds are ſlipt, and moſt uſually a brace or leaſh 
e let ſlip; ſeldom more than two braccs, 


Courſuig 
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HARE-Huxr ING. 
3 beſt way in this, is to go and find out one 


ſitting, wi ich is eaſily done by walking crofs the 
lands, either ſtubble, fall OW. Gr corn, and ca ting your 
eye up and down; for in the ſummer ſeaſon they fre- 
quent ſuch pla aces for fear of ticks, which are common 
in woods; alto the rain and the fall of the leaf oftcad 
them. 

The reſt of the Years you mnſt heat up and down 
with poles to ſtart them out of their forms and retreat = mh 
and ſome hares will not ſtu, until they are almoſt 
touched, and it is a certain ligen that ſuch har res Will 
make an excellent courſc. 

If a hare fit near any cloſe or covert, and have her 
nead towards the ſame with a fair field behind her, you 
may ride with as much company as you have between 
her and the covert before ſhe put up, and then ſhe 
likcly to make her courſe towards the champain, or 


ſhe ſeldom takes the ſame way that her head is, when 


ſhe fits in her form. 

When a hare is firſt ſtarted, you give her ground or 
law, ICH commonly is twelveſcorey ards or more, ac. 
cording to the ground where {he ſits, or elſe you Wl 

w_ of your ſport by putting an end to it too foon 

and it 18 very! plenſant to ſce the turnings and windings, 
that the hare will make to fave her ſelt, which ſome- 
times prove eſtectual to her, 

Hare, is a beaſt of venery, or the foreſt, peculiarly 
ſo termed in the ſecond year of her age. 

There are four forts of Zares; lome live in the moun- 
tains, ſome in the fields, ſome in marſhes, ſome every 
where, without any certain place of abode. The 
mountain hares are the ſwifteſt, the frietd gareès are not ſo 
nimble, and thoſe of the 222. 1 are the ſloweſt; but 
the wandering hares ate moſt dangerous to N (REY for 
they are ſo Cunning in the ways and mazes of the fic ds, 


running 
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running up the hills and rocks, becauſe by cuſtom they 
know a nearer way with other tricks, to the confuſion 
of the dogs, and diſcouragement of the Hunters, 

It will not be improper to give a N teri of t 
parts of a hare, ſince it is ac xmirable to behold = 
every limb and member of this beaſt is compoſed icr 
celerity. | 

In the firſt place the head is round, nimble, ſhort, 
yet of conve a length, and apt to turn every way. 

'The ears are Jong and lofty, like thoſe of an aſs; 
for nature hath ſo provided, that every. feartul an d 
unarmed creature ſhould have long and large ears, that 
by hearing it might prevent it's enemies, and fave itſelf 
by flight: the lips continually move, while they are 
alleep as well as awake; and from the flit they have 
in the middle of their noſe comes the name of Hare- lips, 
found in ſome men. 

The neck of a hare is long, ſmall, round, foft, and 
flexible; the fhoulder-bone {trait and broad: for her 
more eaſy turning; her legs before ſoft, ad ſtand 
broader behind than before, and the binder legs longer 
than the fore legs: the breaſt is not narrow, but "A d 
to take more breath than any other beaſt of that big- 
neſs : It has a nimble back and a fleſhy belly, tender 
loins, hollow ſides, fat buttocks filled up, and ſtrong 
and nervous knees. Their eyes are brown, and they 
are ſubtil, but not bold; ſeldom looking forward, be- 
iſe they go by leaps: their eye- -lids coming from 
their brows, are too ſhort to cover their eyes, ſo that 
when they ſlecp they open them. 

They nave certain little bladders in their belly, filled 
with matter, out of which both ſexes fuck a certain 
humour and anoint their bodies ail over with, by which 
they are deienc ew againſt rain. 

'Tho' their fight is dim, yet they have an indefati- 
gable faculty aK ſecing ; ſo that the countenance 15 
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tho” but in a mean de grce, makes amends for the want 
of the excellency of it in them. 

They feed abroad, becauſe tiey would conceal their 
forms, and never Fink, but content themſelves with 
dew, which nuakes hem frequently grow rotten, 

As it is {aid before, every limb of a hare is compo- 
ſd for ſwiftneßs, and cherer fore {he never walks or treads 


but jumps; her ears lead her the way in the chace, 25 


with one of them ſhe. hearkeneth to the cry of the 
dogs, and the other ſhe ſtretches forth like a fail, 20 
help forward her courſe ; always ſtre This her hinder 
beyond ber former, and yet not hindering them wh all 

and in paths and highways fhe runs mots ſpeed lily. 

Ihe hares of the mountains often exercite them- 
ſelves in the vallics and plains, and through practice 
grow acquainted With . neareſt ways to their tornie, 
or conſtant places of abode; fo that when at any time 
they are hunted in the feld, ach is their ſubtil dodging, 

that ey will dally with the Huntſman till they ; Bhi 
to be almoſt taken, and then on a ſudden take the nea- 
reſt way to the mountains, and fo take ſanctuary in the 
inacceſlable places, to which neither dogs nor > 
can or dare aſcend. 

Hares which frequent No and brakes are not 
able to endure labour, nor are very ſwift, 'becauſe of 
the pain in their feet, growing fat by means of idle- 
neſs, and not uſing the >mieclves to running. 

The field hare being leaner of body, and oftner 
chaſed, is more di Acultly taken, by reaſon ol ner 
lingular agility ; for when ſhe begins her courſe, ſhe 


bounds up from the ground as if the flew, afterwards . 


paties through brambles, over thick buſhes and hedges, 
with all expedition; and if ſhe cometh into de Wh 
graſs or corn ſhe caſily delivers herſelf and ſlides 
throu: zh it, atwavs holding up one ear, and bending 
id at ple 2alure, to be the moderator of her chace. 


0 Neither 
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Neither is ſhe improvident and e 
ſtrength, as to ſpend it all in one courſe, bu 
regard to the force of her purſuer, who if h © be 0 OW 
and ſluggiſh, ſhe is not profufe of her Weng, nor 
uſes her utmoſt ſwiftneſs, but only advances gentiy 
before the dops, yet ſate Ay from their clutches, re- 


ſerving he A orcatelt ſtrength for the time of ner greateſt 


necclſty, KNOWING ihe can out-run the dogs at he: 


pleaſure, and therefore will not {train herſelf more 
than ſhe is ui ged. ä 
But if the be perſued by a dog that is ſwitter than 


Wen me p its on WII N Wake force te can, and Nav 


„ e el leit che Hunte Ait ql dogs 4 Iſs at way bet 12d 
ke T, ſhe makes to aan little hill, or T riſing ground, 
Were ſhe raiſes hertelf upon her binder legs, at 


thereby ſne may obſerve how far oft, or how iar her 
purſuers are. 

The younger hares, by reaſon of their weak limbe, 
tread heavier on the carth than the olde r, and theres 
tore leave the greater ſcent behind them. 

At a year old they run very. (witty, and their ſcent 
i ſtronger in the woods than in the plain fields; and if 

ey lie down on the carth (as they love to do) in red 
fall OW grounds, they are ealily defcried. 

Their footiteps in winter are more apparent than in 
ſimmer, becauſe as the nights are longer, th y travel 
farther; neither do they ſcent in winter Morn 138 {0 
foon as it is day, till the froſt is a little thawed ; but 

eſyectally their - ioorkteps are uncertain at the full of the 
moon, for then they leap and play together; ſcattering, 
or putting Gut "the ir ſcent or ſavo ur; and in the ſpring- 
time allo, when they do engender, they confound one 
another's foot 0 5 by multitudes. 

Hares and rabbets ar e miſchievous. to nurſeries and 


| newly planted orchards, by peeling off the bark of the 


Plants; for the prevention of Which tome bind ropes 
about 


95. 


with tar, which being of it ſelf hurt | to young plants, 
the mi; ſchief is prevented by mixing with it ary kind 
of greaſe, and boiling i it over a fire, ſo as both may in- 
9 te; then with a bruſh or little] broom, daub over 
the ſtem of the tree as high as a rabbet or hare can 
reach; do this in November, and it will ſecure the 
trees for that whole year, it being in the winter- 
{1 me only! Hil WI ch che Y feed pe 11 che bark 

Allo tome thin ſtuff out of a houſe of office; or the 
thick tempered with Walter, has. been often applied 
Wit! gr od u or the white walh made uſe oF by 
Flaiterers | 'r Whiting houſes, done once A Year over 
the trees with a bruſh, will preſerve them from hares, 
deer, and other animals. 

As tor 1uch hares as are bred in warrens, the war- 
reners have a crafty device to fatten them, which has 
been ound by experience to be effectual; and that is, 
by putting wax into their ears to make them deaf, and 
then turning them into the place where they are 0 
fecd, where, being freed from the fear of hounds, and 
for want of hearing, they grow fat before others of 
their kind. 

It is generally believed, that a hare naturally knows 
the change of weather "Sh m one twenty-tour hours to 
another. | 

When ſhe gocs to her form, - will ſuffer the dew 
to touch her as 1 tle as [ac can, but takes the high- 
ways and beaten pachs: again when ſhe rifes out of, 
her form, if the JR her cars and ſcut, and runs not 
very taft at firit, it is an infallible ſign that {he is old 
and crafty. 

They go to buck commonly in Fa mary, February, 
and arch, and ſometiincs all the warm months; ſome- 
times ſecking the buck at ſeven or eight miles diſtant 

from 


about the trees to a ſufficient height; {come daub them 
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92 
from the place they uſually ſit at, following the high- 
Ways, Oc. | 
To diſtinguiſh a male hare from the female, you 
may know him as you hunt him to his form, by his 
beating the hard high-ways: he alſo feeds farther out 
in the plains, and makes his doublings and croffings 
much wider, and of greater compaſs, than the female 
doth; whereas the female will keep cloſe Dy ſome 
covert fide, turning and winding in the buſhes like a 
coney; and if ſhe go to relief in the corn fields, ſhe 
{-1dom crofics over the furrow but follows them along, 
ſtaying upon the thickeſt tuſts of corn to feed. 
ou may likewite know a buck at his rifing out of 
his form, by his hinder parts, vehich are more upon the 
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whitith, and his ſhoulders, before he rifes, will be red— 


der than the doe's, having ſome looſe long hairs growing 
on them. | 1 

You may Jikewiſe know a buck at his riſing out of 
his form, by his hinder parts, which are more upon the 
vmitiſh, and his ſhoulders, before he riſes, will be 
redder than the doe's, having ſome looſe long hairs 
growing on them. 

Again, bis head is ſhorter and better truſſed, his 
hairs about his lips longer, and his ears ſhorter and 
more grey: the hairs upon the fen:ale's chine are of a 
biackzti grey. | 

And beſides, when hounds hunt a female hare, ſhe 
will uſe more croſſing and doubling, ſeldom making 
out end-ways before the hounds ; whereas the male acts 
contrarily, tor having once made a turn or two about 
his form, then farewel hounds, for he will frequently 
lead them five or fix miles before ever he will turn his 
head. 

When you ſee that your hounds have found where 
a hare hath paſlzd to relicf upon the high-way-fide, 
and hath much doubled and croſted upon dry places, 
and never much broken out nor relieved in the corn, it 

15 
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is a ſign ſhe is but lately come thither; and then com- 
monly ſhe will ſtay upon ſome hich place to Jook 


about her, and to chuſe out a place to form in, which 
{he will be loth to part with. 


The craft and ſubtilty of a HARE. 


As of ail chaces the bare makes the greateſt paſtime 
and pleaſure, fo it is a great delight and ſatisfaction to 
ſee the craft of this mal animal for her | 
tion. | 

And the better to underſtand them, conſider what 
weather it is: if it be rainy, then the hare will hold the 
hizh ways more than at any other time, and if ſhe 
come to the ſide of any young grove or ſpring, ſhe 
will ſcarcely enter, but ſquat down by the tide of it till 

the hounds have ov er- lot her, and then ſhe will re— 
turn, the very fame way ſhe came, to the place from 
whence ſhe was ſtarted, and will not co by the way 
into: any covert, for fear of the wet and dew that hangs 
upon the boughs, | 

In this cafe the Huntſman ought to ſtay an hundred 
paces beſore he comes to the wood-fide, by which 
means he will perceive whether ſhe return as aforeſaid, 
which if the do, he mult halloo in his hounds, and call 


them back, and that preſently, that the hounds may 


not think it the counter ſhe came firſt. 

The next thing that is to be obierved, is the place 
where the hare fits, aad upon what wind ſhe makes her 
form, either upon the north or ſouth wind; the will 
not willingly run into the wind, but run up on a-ſide, 
or down the wind; but if ſhe form in the water, it is 

a ſign ſhe is foul and mealled : if you hunt ſuch a once, 
h ve a ſpecial regard all the day to the brook-fides, for 
there, and near plaſhcs, {he will make all her croſſings, 
doublings, DEA 

Soine hares have 3 ſo crafty, that as ſoon as the 
have keard the ſound of the horn, they would inſtantly 


ſtart 
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ſtart out of their form, tho? it was the diſtance of a 
quarter of a mile, and go and ſwim in fome pools and 
reſt upon ſome ruſh bed in the midſt of it; and would 
not ſtir from thence till they have heard the horn again, 
and then have ſtarted out again, ſwimming to land, 
and have ſtood up before the hounds four hours beſore 
they could kill them, ſwimming and uſing all ſubtil- 
ties and croſſings in the water. 

Nay, ſuch 1s the natural craft and ſubtilty of a hare, 


that ſometimes, after ſhe has been hunted three hours, 


ſhe will {tart a treſh hare, and ſquat in the ſame form. 

Others having been hunted a conſiderable time, 
will creep under the door of a th 8 4 cout, and there 
hide themſelves among the ſheep, or when they have 
been hard hunted, will run in among a flock ol theep, 
and will by no means be gotten out from among them, 
till the hounds are coupled up and the theep driven into 
their pens. 

Some of them (and that feems ſomewhat ſtrange) 
will take the ground lixe a coney, and that is called, 


going tc 3 the vault. 


Some heres will go up one fide of the hedge and 
come down the other, the thickneſs of the hedge being 
the only diſtance between the courſes, 

A tare that has been ſorely hunted, has got upon a 
quick- ſet hedge, and ran a good way upon the top 
thereof, and then leap'd off upon the ground. 

And they will frequently betake themſelves to ſurz- 
buſhes, and will leap from the one to the other, hereby 
che hounds are frequently i in default. 

Some affirm that a hare, after "= has been hunted 
two hours and more, has at length, to ſave her felt, 
got upon an old wall, ſix foot high from the ground, 
and hid her ſelf ina hole that was made for ſcaffolding; 
and that fot Ne bares have ſwam over the rivers 77 45 
and Stern. 

A Hare 


9 

A hare is ſuppoſed not to live above ſeven years at 
the moſt, eſpecially the bucks, and if a buck and a doe 
{hall keep one quarter together, they will never ſuffer 
any ſtrange hare to fit by them; and therefore it is 
{aid by way of proverb, the more you hunt, the more 
hares you hall bave : becauſe when you have killed one 
hare, another will come and poſſeſs his form. 

A hare hath a greater ſcent, and is more eagerly 
hunted by the hounds, when the feeds and relieves up- 
on green corn, than at any other time of the year 
and yet there are ſome bares that naturally give a great- 
er ſcent than others, as the large 7vocd-2ares ; and ſuch 
as are fon] and meaſſed keep near to the waters: but 
the ſmall red hare, which is not much bigger than a 
coy, is neither of fo ſtrong a ſcent, nor ſo eagerly 
nuntcd. 

IThoſe bares that feed upon the ſmall branches of 
will thyme, or ſuch like herbs, are generally very 
(wilt, and will ſtand long up et ore the Bounds, 

Again, there are fome bares more ſubtil and cunning 
than others, young Hares which have never been hunt- 
ed are fooliſh, and are neither of force nor capacity to 
ule ſuch ſubtilties and crafts, but moſt commonly hold 
on end-ways before the hounds, and oftentimes ſquat 
and ſtart again, which greatly encourages the hounds, 
and enters them better than if the hare ſhould fly end- 
ways, as ſomctumes they will for five or fix mile an 
end. | | 

The females are more crafty and politic than the 
males, for they double and turn ſhorter than they, 
Which is unpleaſant to the hounds ; for it is trouble- 
ſome to them to turn fo often, delighting more in an 
end-way chace, running with all their force: for thoſe 
hares which double and croſs fo often, it is requiſite at 
default, to caſt the greater compaſs about, when you 
beat to make it out; for ſo you will find all her ſub- 
liltics, and yet need not ſtick upon any of them, but 

only 
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only where ſhe went on forward : by this means you 
will abate her force, and compel her to need doubli ling 


and croſſing. 


How to enter Hounds to a HARE, 


Let the Huntſman be ſure in the firſt place to make 


them very well acquainted with hümſelf and his voice, 


and let them underſtand the horn, which he thould 
never blow but when there is good cauie for it. 

When you enter a young kennel of hounds, have a 
ſyecial regard to the country where you make the firſt 
qQuirry, for ſo they are like to ſucceed acc: Yrdingly ; 
lince their being entered firſt in plain and champain 
country, Will make them ever after delight more to 
hunt therein than elſewhere; and it is the lame with 
the coverts. 

In order to have the beſt hounds, ule them to all 
kinds of hunting, yet do not oblige them to hunt in 
the Wan , by reaſon of the dew and moiſture of 
the earth ; wid beſides, if they be afterwards hunted 
in the 55 of the d: iv, they will ſoon 8 ae over the 
chaic. Neither will they call on willingly nor chear— 
fully, but ſeck out the ſhades to ſleep in. 

But yet many are of opinion, that to hunt both early 
and late in the morning, by trayling, profits the hounds 
as to the uſe of their noſes; and 5 keep! ing them 
jometimes in the heat of the day, or till ni: oht incites 
courage in them. 

Ihe beit ſeaſon to enter young hounds, is in Sep- 
tember and October, for then the weather is temperate, 
and neither too hot nor too cold; and this is the ſea— 
ſon to find young bares that have never been hunted, 
which are filly, and Ignorant of the politic crofhngs, 
doublings, Sc. of their fires, running many end- 
ways „ frequently ſquatting, and as often ſtarting; by 

Which encouragement the hound are the better en- 
tered, 

Some 
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Some hares hold the high-beaten ways only, where 
the hounds can have no ſcent; therefore vhen the 
Huntſman finds his hounds at a default in the high- 
way, let him hunt on until he find where the bars by «th 
broken from the highway, or hath found ſome Gale 01 
freſh place where the hounds may recover ſcent, look- 
ing narrowly on the ground : as he goes, to ſee to find 
the footing or pricking of the hare. 

There are other places wherein a hound can 
find no ſcent; and that is, in fat and rotten ground, 
which ſticks to the feet of the hre; and this is called 
carrying, and fo of conſequence ſhe leaves no icent be- 
hind her. 

There are alſo certain months in the year in which a 
hound can fuid no ſcent, and that is in the ſpring-ime, 
by reaſon of the fragrant ſcent of flowe: e the like. 


O , 
But avoid hunting; in Wh freſty weather as much as 
you can, for that will | apt to 'urbate or jounder 


your hounds, and cauſe 0 m to hoſe their claws; be- 
ſides, at that time a hare runs better than at other 
t mes, the ſol s of her feet being hat ry. 

In a word, the beti Way of entc!! g your hounds, is 
with the affiſtance of old ſtaunch 3 ſo they will 
be be tter learned ta caſt ior it at a do ubling or detauit. 


I hat time of the year is beſt for Hare Hunting; how ta 


aud her, /tart her, and chaſe ber. 


The beſt time to begin Gare-hunting, is about the 


middle of September, and to end towards the latter end 


of February, left you de! troy the early brood of levercts- 

And beſides, when the winter comes on, the moiſt- 

nels and count of the earth increafes, which is agree- 
able to the nature of the hound, and very acc-pt, able. 
they not liking extremes either of hot or cold weather. 
Thoſe hounds that are two years old and upwards, 
may be exerciſed three times a weck; and the hunt- 
ing ſo often will do them * provided they be wel 
. ted; 


fed; and they may be kept the greateſt part of the 
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day, both to try their ſtoutneſs, and to make them 
Out. 

If any hound ſhall have found the tryal of a hare, 
when ſhe hath relieved that night, the Huntſman 
ought not to be too haſty, but let the hounds make it 

them{lves ; and when he perceives that they begin 
to draw in together, and to call on freſhly, then be 
ought to encourage them, eſpecially that hound which 
hunteth beſt, frequently calling him by his name. 

Here you may take notice, hat a hare leaveth bet- 
ter ſcent when {he goes 4 relief than when ne goeth 
towards her form; for when ſhe 1clieves in the field, 
he coucheth her body! low _ tne ground, paſting 
often over one piece of ground, t find where the belt 
food lies, aud thus lcaveth the beſt ſcent, eroſſing alſo 


Jometimes :  belides, when ſhe goes to her form, ſhe 


commonly t takes the highways, doubling, croſling, and 
leaping as lightly as the can; in which places the 
hounds can have no ſcent by reaſon of the duſt, &c; 
and yet they will ſquat by the ſides of highways, and 
therefore let the huntſman beat very well the ſides of 


thoſe h! gh Ways. 


Now having found where a hare bath owed in 
ſome paſture or corn- held, you mult then conſider the 
ſeaſon of the year, and what weather it is; for if it be 
in the ſpring-time or ſummer, a hare will not then ſet 
in buſhes, becauſe the ey are irequently infeſted with 
piſnürcs, ſnakes, and adders; but will ſet in corn-fields 
and open places, 

In the winter-time, they ſet near towns and villages, 
in tufts of thorus and brambles, eſpecially when the 

ind 15 nortacrly or ſoutherly, 

Ac cordang to the ſeaſan and nature of the place 
where the hare 13 accuſtomed to fit, there beat with 
your l 3 and ſtart her; which is much better 
ſport than trayling of her from her relief to her form. 

After 


199 
After the hare has been ſtarted, and is on foot, 
then ſtep in where you ſaw her paſs, and halloo in 
your hounds, until they have all undertaken it, and 
go on with it in full cry; then recheat to them With 
your horn, following fair and ſoftl/ at firſt, making 
not too much noiſe either with horn or voie e; for 6 
e firſt, hounds are apt to overſhoot the chaſe thy 
90 much heat. | 
But when they have run the ſpace of an hour, and 
YOU fas the hounds are well in with it, and {tick v 7 
201 it, then you may come in nearer with the hound: 
bec wiſe by that time their heat will be cooled, and 
"oy will hunt more ſoberly. 
But, above all things, mark the firſt e : 
Winch muſt be your direction for the whole lay; ; 
he doublings that ſhe hall make aitcrwards Ke: 
be the former, and according to. the polictes that 
you thall ſee war uſe, and the place where you hunt, 
vou muſt mak your compaf les great or little, long or 
hort, to help the d. lis: al: ways ſceking the moiſteſt 
and BYE commodious s pla ces for the hounds to ſcent in, 
29 conclude ; thoſz who 22 in hunting the 
, tauſt riſe early, leſt they be deprived of the lcent 
of her foot-ſte ps, by: which means the dogs will be 1 in- 
bene tated to follow Meir game; for the nature of 
Me ſcent is ſuch that it will not remain long, but ſud- 
denly in a manner every hour vanitheth away. 


Te /aws ebſerved in courſmg the HARE. 


The following were eſtabliſhed by the Duke of 
25:/9.%, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and were 
ſubſcribed unto by che chief gentry, and thence held 
aUtne! nc, y 
I. hat he that is choſen Fewtercr, or that lets 
looſe the greyhounds, ſhall receive the greyhounds 
matched to run together into his leaſh as ea as he 
C2318 into the hel d, and follow next to the hare-fuider, 
6&2 or 
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or he who is to ſtart the hare until he come unto the 
form, and no horſeman or footman is to go before, or 
on any {ide but directly behind, for the ſpace of about 
torty yards. 

2. You ougint not to courſe a hare with more than 
a brace of grey yhounds. | 

The hare-finder ought to give the hare three 
ſo- hoes before he put her from her form. or ſeat, to 
the end the dogs may gaze about, and attend her 
ſtarting. 

They ought to have twelveſcore yards law before 
the dogs arc looſed, unleſs there be danger of loſing her. 

5. That dog that gives the firſt turn, if after that 
there be neither cote, ſlip, or wrench, he wins the 
wager. 

6. If one dog gives the firſt turn, and the other bears 
the hare, he that bears the hare ſhall win the wager. 

7. A go by, or bearing the hare, 1 is accounted equi- 
valent to two turns. 

8. If neither dog turn the hare, he that leads laſt to 
the covert wins. 

9. If one dog turns the hare, ſerves himſelf and 
turns her again, "it is much as a cote, and a cote is 
eſteemed two turns. 

Io. If all the courſe be equal, he that bears the 
hare ſhall win; and if he be not born, the courſe ſha!l 
be adjudged dead. 

11. If a dog take fall in a courſe, and yet perform. 
his part, he may challenge the advantage of a turn 
more than he gave. 

12. If a dog turn the hare, ſerve himſelf, and give 
divers cotes, and yet in the end ſtand ſtill in the ficld, 
the other dog, if he turns home to the coverts, altlio' 
he gives no _ ſhall be adjudged to win the Wager. 

x 3. It by misfortune, a dog be rid over in his courſe, 
the courſe is void, and to ſay the truth, he that did the 
miſchief ought to make reparation for the damage. : 

14. 
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14. If a dog give the firſt and laſt turn, and there 
be no other advantage betwixt them, he that gives 
9 odd turn ſhall win. 

A cote 1s when the greyhound goeth end-ways 
by b fellow, and gives the hare a turn. 

16. A cote ſerves for two turns, and two tripping 
or jerkins 5 à cote; and if ſlis turneth not nes 
om ſhe only wrenohith, 

If there be no cotes given between a brace of 
ere bound. but that one of "then ſerves the other at 
turning: then he that gives t! the hare moſt turns wins 
the wager: and if one gives as may turns as the other, 
then he that beareth the hare wins the Wager. 

18. Sometimes the hare doth not turn, but wrench ; 
for the is not properly ſaid to turn, except the turn as 
it were round, and two wrenches ſtand for a turn. 

19. He that comes in firſt to the death of the hare, 
takes her up, and faves her from breaking, cheriſheti 
the dogs, and cleanſes their mouths. from the wool, 13 

adjudged to have the hare for his pains, 

20. Thoſe that are judges of the leaſh, muſt give 


their judgment preſently before they depart out of the 
field. 


Courſmg the FOX. 


I courſing a fox, no other art is required than 
ſtanding cloſe, and on a clear wind on the outſide 
of ſome grove, where you are to expect his coming 
out, and then give him head enough, otherwiſe he will 
turn back to the covert: for the ſloweſt Treyhound 
will be ſwift enough to overtake him; and all the haz- 
zard of this courſe, i is the ſpoiling your dog by the fox, 
which oftentime happens ; and for this "reaſon, you 


{hould not run any that are worth much at this chaſe ; 
but 
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but ſuch that are hard bitten dogs that will ſcize 
thing. 


Fox HUuNTING. 


The ſhape and preportion of this beaſt is o Wel! 


known, being ſo common that it is necdie{s to deſcribe 


him. 

His nature is in may reſpects like that of a wolf, 
tor they bring as many cules at a litter the-one as the 
other; but in this they differ, the fox littering decp 
under the ground, but the wolf doth not. 

A bitch fox is very difficult to be taken when ſhe is 
bragged and with cud, for then ſhe will he near her 
burrow, into which ſhe runs, upon hearing the Jeatt 
noiſe : and indeed at any time it is ſomewhat e difficult, 
jor the fox (and fo the wolf) is a very iubtil cralty 
Creature. 

Fox hunting is a very pleaſant e exerciſe, for by rea- 
ſon of his ſtrong, hot ſcent, he makes an HE celient c: y: 
and as his ſcent is hotteſt at hand, fo it dies the ſooneſt. 

And beſides he never flies far before the hounds 
ene not to his legs, ſtrength, or champain grounds; 
but ſtrongeſt coverts. When he can no long ver {tt ind 
before the ground, he then takcth earth, and muſt be 
dug out, 

If greyhounds courſe him on a plain, hi his laſt refu: 
is to piſs om his tail, and flap it int faces as-they 
come near him; and ſometimes eig his thicker 
excrements upon them, to make them give over the 
Courſe or purſuit. 

When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and ſceking for 

a dog, ſhe cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the 
howling of a mad do. 7, and in the fame manner ſhe 
Cries, when ſhe miſies any of her cubs ; but never 
makes any cry at all when ſhe is killing, but defends 
he rlelf t;> the laſt gaſp. 

A tox will prey upon any thing he can e 

and 
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and will feed upon any. fort of carrion: but their dain- 
tics, and the food they molt delight in, is poultry. 
They are very injarious AN deſtrucrive to 
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warrens and will fomdtim es Heil hares by deceit and 
ſubtilty; but not by wilt run = 127 

The fox is taken with hounds greyhounds, terriers, 
nets, and gms. 
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To hunt a fox with hounds you muſt draw about 
groves thickets, and buſhes, near villages: for 1 
places he lurks to prey upon poultry, &; but if 
can ind one it will | be ne ceilary to ſt 
night before you intend to hunt nat abont mi 

ni cht, tor then he 5 oes out to MY ; And this muült be 
| one by lay ing two white {ticks an ros 
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Will make him: imagine it to be lome gin or trap laid for 
„ | 3 1. 
him, or elſe che ug be ton PL at. up cloſe with black 
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your hounds hunting, and Dit and his earthing; and 
eſides at thoſe times 50 ſox's {kin is beſt in fea 
N = hounds hunt the fox belt in the coldeſt 

weaths r, becaui2 he ee, a very ſtrong {cent behind 

bun; yet in _ vr ather i- chills fufteſt 
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ting off too many bande at once; becunt 


Decallle WOOGdS 
and coverts are full e Gi {und Ty CHact s, and 10 you May 


engage them in too many at one time. 
1 


Let ſuch as you Boy” off at {xvit, be old ſtaunch 
hounds which are ſure, and if you hear ſuch a hound 
call on merry, you may caſt off {ome others to him, 
and when they run it on the full cry, caſt off the reſt, 
and thus you ſhall compleat your p 14ſtime, 

The words of comfort are the tame which are uſed 
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m cther chaces, attended with the fame hallooings, and 
other CEremonies, | 
he hounds ſhould be left to kill the fox themi{elves, 
1 10 worry and tear him as much as they pleaſe 
1 hounds il cat him with eagerneſs, 
When he is dead hang him at the end of a pikeſtaff, 
and balloo in all your hounds to bay him; but reward 
them not with any thing belonging to the fox: for it 


18 not good, ncither Weill the onde | in common eat it. 


Of HuxTixG a Fox under ground. 


If in caſe a fox does ſo far eſcape as to earth, COUN= 
trymen muſt be got together with ſhovels, ſpades, 
mattocke, pickaxcs, &c. to dig him out, it they think 
ihe eartn not too great. | 

They make their earths as near as they can in 
en that is hard to dig, as in clay, ſtony ground, or 
amongſt the roots of woes; and their carths have com- 


_ but one hole; and that is ſtraight a long way 


in beiore you come at their couch, 

Sometimes craftily they take poſſeſſion of a badger's 
old borrow, which hath a variety of chambers, holes, 
and angles, 

Now to facilitate this way of hunting the fox : the 
huntſman muſt be provided with one or Two terriers to 
put into the earth after him, that is to fix him into an 
angle: for the earth often conſiſts of many angics : 
the uſe of the terrier is to know where he lies, for 48 
ſoon as he finds him he continues baying or barking, 


Jo that which way the noiſe is heard that way dig 70 


him. 

But to know the manner of entering and farther uſe 
of theſe forts of dogs. 

However J ſhall here add, that in the firſt place you 
muſt have ſuch as are able to dig, ſo your terriers mutt 


be garniſhed with bells hung in collars, to make 3 
O 
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bolt the ſooner; beſides the collars will be ſome ſmall 
defence to the terriers. 

The inſcruments to dig withal are theſe; a ſharp 
pointed ſpade, which ſerves to begin the trench, where 
the ground is hardeſt, and broader tools will not fo 
well enter ; the round hollowed ſpade, which is uſeful 
to dig among roots, having very. ſharp edges; the 
broad flat ſpade to dig withal, when the trench has 
been pretty well op xened, and the ground ſofter ; mat- 
tocks and pickaxes to dig in hard ground, where a 
ſpade will do but little ſervice ; the coal rake to cleanſe 
the hole, and to keep it from ſtopping up; clamps, 

wherewith you may take either fox or badger out alive 
to make ſport with aferwards. 

And it would be very convenient to have a pail of 
water to refreſh your terriers with, alter they are come 
out of the earth to take breath. 

Aſter this manner you may beſtege a fox, &c. in 
their ſtrongeſt holes and caſtles, and may break their 
caſemates, Platforms, parapets, and work to them with 


mines and countermines till you have obtained what 
YOu deſired. 


— — —— 


Of Docs. 
DOG is a domeſtic animal, made uſe of for the 


guard of a houſe, and for hunting : the dog 18 
the ſymbol of fidelity, and ainong1it all irrational ani- 
mals, may deſervedly claim a molt particular pr ference, 
both for their love and ſervices to menkind ; uſing hu- 
militations and proſtrations, as the only means to 
pactty their angry maſters who beat them, and turn re- 
venge, after beating, into a more fervent love. 

As there is no country in the world where there is 
not plenty of dogs, fo no animals can boaſt of a greater 
variety, both in ind and 12 ape; ſome being for buck, 
others for bear, bull, boar, and ſome for the hare, 
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coney, and hedge-hog, while others are for other uſes, 
according to their various Natures, properties and kinds; 
neither are the uſes and kinds of them tio general, but 
their bringing up is alſo as eaſy, there being no great 
Tegard to be had as to their food, for th CY WI ill car an 
thing but the fleſh of their own ſpecies; which cannot 
be ſo dreſſed by the art of man; but they will find it out 
by their lmelling, and 10 avoid it. | 
Now becauſe ſome Authors ſeem to lay a ſtreſs upon 
the colour of dogs, we ſhall briefiy inſert what they 
fay, and begin with me white coloured dogs; which for 
the moſt part ale not good to run after al! forts of beaſts; 
but are excelleu ir the fas on, eſpecially if they be all 
over white, that is, pupped without any {pot upon 
them: and ctperience has taught people to put a 
value upon ſuch do: gs, by reaſon of the natural inſtinct 
they have to perform every thing well they are deſigned 
for; being curious hunters, having admirable noſes, 
and very g good at ſtrata agems: in ſhort, theſe dogs are 
valued beca _ they are mature leſs ſubject to diſeaſcs 
an t 1ers, by reaſon of the predominancy of flegm in 
them, hich glies them a good temperament of body. 
A bel hound is not to be dtp; ied, elpecially if 
| mares with white, and not red ſpots; iee:ng this 
whiteneſs proceeds iroin a f:ematic conſti won, vw hich 
binders tin trom forgetting the leſſon he 1s taught, 
and moles him obedient ; whereas Joos that have red 
pots are for the mag part very flery, ar d hard to be 
managed, hy reaſon of the bilious humour that pre- 
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vails „and Car 2s "this irregularity within them: and 
therefore a black dog With white {pots is valuable, being 

uſually hardy enough, will hunt well, is ſtrong and. 
fit, and holds out a long time: he will not forſake 
the eue and when you are beating the water for 
iport, he will nat be frighted at it: and laſtly, he is the 
more eſteemed, becauſe thoſe diltempers incident 0 
Logs, tldom befal him. 
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There are ſome grey coloured dogs that are 60d, 
and others vou ouTht not to meddle with; that 1 
mongrels, Which come from a hound bitch that has 
been ned by a « F another kind, or from a bitch 
of another kind, that has: been lined by a hound: 
hounds canno be good it they do not entirely retain 
the nature that 1s peculiar to them ; 21nd when thev 
do, grey dogs are to be coveted, -becaute they are CUN- 
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ning, never faulter, and grow not dilcouraged n the 
queit. 1 is true, their ſenſe of ſmelling is "not o ex 

alis as tat of thoſe before ment oned, but they Wa 
other qualities which make amends for it; for they are 


in wdefativab! e in hunting, _ of a robutter nature 
than others, and heat 180 cold, which they fear not, is 


alike to them. 
Yellow dogs, are thoſe which have red hairs, in- 
clining to brown; and as choler 15 the 1980 predomi. 


mat humour in this animal, fo he is found to be of a 


giddy nature, and 1: e when tac bealt he loliows 

makes turns, ſecing he ſtill runs forwards to find him, 
which is a great fault; and thereſore they are eldom 
made ute of to hunt any other than the wolf, cr ſuch 
black beaſts as are rarely inclined to urging. they 
are too ſwift, open bus very little, eſpecially in very hot 
wycather; they are natural 17 impatic nt, and therefore 

hard to be taught, as they are unc. aly u 1 T Core hon. 

# 5 hey are more _ ect ti di Cale S tha i other dogs, 
by reaſon of that over fierceneſs of temper, whit 
mazes them hunt 120900 their ſtrenath. 

AS 10 the proportions, 1120S, and f. Ea res ON dogs, 
Al. Licer ſays, che large, tall, and big hounds, ca Jie 1 
ud known by the name of the decp-inouthe d, or 
tf e, aun, are heavy and flow, and it for wood- 
lands, and hilly countries; they are of deep mauths, 
and ſwift ſpenders : they : are generally Deter behind 
than befor re, with thick ſnort 18855 and are generally 


great of body and head, and are moſt proper for ſuch 
a8 
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as delight to follow them on foot, as Hop-huntiig, a 

ſome call it; but by moſt is termed hunting under ths 

pole; that is, they are brought to that exactneſs of 
command, that in the hotteſt ſcent, and fulleſt chace, 
if one but ſtep beiore them, or hollow, or but hold up 
or throw before them the hunting-pole, they will 
ſtop in an inſtant, and hunt in full cry after you, 
at your own pace, until you give them encouragement 
by word of command; which much adds to the length 
or the 1 and pleaſure of the hunters, ſo that a 

Courſe oftentimes laſteth five or ſix hours. 

Oppoſite to the deep-mauthedor ſouthern hound, are 
thclong a and ſlender hounds, called the feet, or northern- 
75 und; which arc very ſwiſt, as not being of ſo heavy 2 
body, nor having ſuch large ears: Theſe will exerciſe 
your horſes, and try their ſtrength; they are proper 
tor open, level, and champaign countrics s, where they 
may run in view, and full ſpeed ; for they hunt more 
by the eye than | by the noſe, and will run down a hare 
in an hour, and ſometimes fooner: but the fox will ex- 
erdile them longer, and better. | 

Between theſe two extremes, there are a middle ſort 
of dogs, Which parts Ke of both their qualities as to 
ſtrength and iwif n fi, in a reaſonable proportion: they 
are g generally bred by crothng the ſtrains, and are ex- 
er in ſuch countries as are mixed, viz. ſome 
mo untains, ſome incloſures, ſome olains, and ſome 
woodiands ; for they will go through thick and thin, 
neither need they be aclped over hedges, as the huntl- 
men are often forced to do by others. 

A true, right ſhaped, deep-mouthed hound, ſhould 
have around, thick head, wide noſtrils, open and rifing 
upwards, his ears large and thin, hanging lower 
than his chops, the flceces of his upper lip ſhould be 
longer than thoſe of his nether chops, the chine of his 
back great and thick, {trait and long, and rather bend- 
ing out than inclining in; his thighs well truſſed, his 


haunches 
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haunches large, bis fillets round and large, his tail or 
ſtern ſtrong ſet on, waxing taper-wiſe towards the top, 

his hair under his belly rough and long, his legs large 
and lean, his feet dry and hard, with {trong claws and 
high knuckles : in the whole, he ought to be of ſo juſt 
a ſymmetry, that when he ſtands level, you may diſcern 
which is higheſt, his fore or hinder parts. 

For the northern, or fleet-hound, his head and noſe 
ought to be ſlender and longer, his back broad, his 
belly gaunt, his joints long, and his ears thicker and 
ſhorter; in a word, he 1s in all parts lighter made, 
and framed after the "mould of a greyhound. 

By croſſing thoſe breeds, as before obſerved, you 
may bring your kennel to ſuch a compoſition as you 
think fit, evety man's fancy being to be pieferred; and 
it is a well known ſaying, 


So many men, fo many minds; 
So many hounds, ſo many kinds. 
Though I ſhall refer the reader to the diſeaſes inci- 


dent to dogs, under their reſpective heads; yet their 
being bitten or ſtung by ſome venomous creatures, and 


hoes being not eat! ly reducible to an article by it ſelf, 


it {hall be added here: and when they are ſlung by 
ſome adder, or other inſet of that nature, you mult 
take an handful of the herb croſs-wort, gentian, and as 
much rue, the tame quantity of Span pepper, thin 
broth, ends of broom and mint, of all an equal quan- 
tity ; when that 15 done, take ſome white wine, and 
make a decoction of the whole, letting it boil tor an 
hour in a pot; then ſtrain the whole, into which put 
an ounce of diſſolved treacle, and let thi dog twallow 
it, and obſerve to waſh the I cherewith: if a dog is 


bitten by a fox, anoint it with oil wherein you have 


boiled fore rue and worms. 
C}e 
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Dog- Madneſs is a diſtemper very common among 
all forts oi dogs; Caly to be prey ented, but hard to bt 
cured : there are no leſs than ſeven forts of madneſs, 
amongſt which ſome are eſteemed incurable ; but be- 
tore we proceed to particulars, it will be neceſſary to 
premiſe how it comes, and what are it's fir{t ſymptoms, 

The firſt cauſe proceeds from high feeding, want of 
exerciſe, fulneſs of blood and coſtiveneſs; às for the 
two firtt, you muſt obſerve when you hunt them, that 
they ſhould be better fed than when they reſt, and let 
3 neither be too fat nor too lean, but of the two, 
rather fat than lean, by which means they will not 
only be preſerved from madneſs, but alſo mange and 
ſcab ; which diſeafes they will be ſubje& to for want 
of air, water, or exercile : 3 but if you have but the 
knack to keep them thus in an even temper, they may 
hve long ad continue found ; as tor water they ſhould 
be their own carvers: then tos exercite and dict, it 
muſt be ordered according to diſcretion, obſerving a 
medium ; and for the latter, give them once a week, 
eſpecially in the heat of the year, five or {1x ſpoonfuls 
of ſallad oil, which wilt cleanſe them: 5 at Other 
times chey h. we the quantity given them of a hazle-nut: 
of mithridate, it is an excellent ching to Prey Fen t di- 
diſeales, and it is ve Ly 600 to bleed them under the 
tongue, and behind the ears. But if madneis has 
ſeized them belore you F perceive it, they muſt ſpeedily 
be removed from the reſt, for fear uf an infection, and 
80 to Work with the reſt, : 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are many and eaſily 


diſcerned ; v- nen! any dog ſeparates himſelf contrary to 
his former uſe, becomes melancholy or droops his 
head, forbears eating, an d as he runs ſnatches at every 


thing; if he often looks u Wi Ads, and that his ſtern 
at is ſetting Q:1 be: a Itele i \. et, 4110 N! ne 18 3 hanging 
down; 


i 


down; if his eyes be red, his breath ſtrong, his voice 
hoarſe, and that he drivels and foams at the mouth ; 
you may be aſſured he has this diſtemper. 

The leven forts of madneſs are as follows; of which 
the two firſt are incurable, vz. the hot burning madne/; 
and 1112198 172 ade; ; they are both very dange rous ; 
for all thinos they bite and draw blood from, will | have 
the fame diſtemper; they g generally ſcize on all they 
meet wi iti, but chictly on dogs: their pain is fo great 
it 0 on kills them. The five curabie madneſſes are; 

Slveping madneſs, fo called from the dog's great 
drowiinch, and almoſt continual fleeping ; and this 18 
cauſed by the little worms that breed in the mouth of 
the ſtomach, from corrupt humours, vapours, and 
tumes which aicend to the head : for cure of which, 
take fix ounces of the juice of wormwood, two ounces 
or the powder ot hartſhorn burnt, and two drams of 
agarie, mi: < all theſe together in a little white wine, 
and give it the dog to drink in a rende horn. 

Dumb madu 2% lies alſo in the blood, and cauſes the 
dog not to feed, but to hold his mouth always wide 
open, frequently putting his feet to his mouth, as if hc- 
h: d 2 bone in his throat : to cure this, take the juice 

| bt; ac b hel lebore, the juice of ſpatula putrida, and of 
rue; of each four ounces ; ſtrain them well, and put 
herek tO 1850 drums of unprepared ſcammony, and be- 
ing mixed well together, put it down the dog's throat 
with a drenching horn, keeping his head up for ſome 
time, leſt he caſt it out again; then bleed him in the 
mouth, By cutting two or three veins in his gums. 

[tis {aid that about eight drams of the juice of an 
herb called hartſhorn, or dog's tooth, being given to 
the do; 2, cures all ſorts of madneſs, but whether it will 
or not s left to trial. 

Tant madneſs is io called, by reaſon of the dog's 
Kindel and pining away : for cure give them a pur. 
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as before directed, and alſo bleed them: but ſome ſy 
there 1s no cure for i it. 

Rheumatic or flavering madneſs, occaſions the dog's 
head to ſwell, his eyes to look yellow, and he will be 
always ſlavering and drivelling at the mouth; to cure 
which, take four ounces of the powder of the roots of 
polipody of the oak, fix ounces of the juice of fennel 
roots, with the like quantity of the roots of miſleto, 
and four ounces of the juice of ivy: boi) all thele to- 
gether in white wine, and give it to the dog as hot as 
he can take it, in a drenching horn. 

Falling madneſs is fo termed becauſe it lies in the 
dog's head, and makes them reel as they go, and to 
fall down : for cure, take four ounces of the Juice of 
briony, and the ſame quantity of the juice of peony, 
with four drams of ſtaveſacre pulverized ; mix theſe 

together and give it the dog in a drenching horn; alſo 
let him blood in the ears, and in the two veins that 
come down his ſhoulders ; and indeed bleeding is ne- 
ceſſary for all forts of madneſs in dogs. 

To prevent dogs from being mad, that are bitten by 
mad dogs, that is done by bathing them? in order to 
which take a barrel or bucking tub full of water, into 
which put about a buſhel and an half of foot, which 
muſt be ſtirred well, that it may be diflelv: LY the. 
put in the dog that is bittten, and plung e him over head 
and ears ſeven or eight times taercin, anch it Will pre- 
vent his being mad; but he ſhould be alſo blooded. 

When dogs happen to be bit as enen there is 
nothing better than their licking the PLaCe With their 
Own tongucs, if they can reach it, if not, then let it be 
waſhed with butter and vinegar made lukew arm, and 
let it afterwards be anointed with Fenice turpentine: it 
is alſo good to pits often upon the wound; but above 

all, take the juice of the ſtalks of itrong tobacco boiled 
5 water, and bathe the place tl erewith, alto 
waſh him in ſea water, or Water artificially made fait 
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give him likewiſe a little mithridate inwardly in two or 
three ſpoonfuls of ſack, and fo keep him apart, and if 
you find him aſter ſome time ſtill to droop, the beſt 
way is to hang him. 
t may not be amiſs to add what a late author adviſes 


every one who keeps a dog, which is to have him 


wormed, and is a thing of little trouble and charge, 


and what he believes would prevent their being mad; 
and if they are, he is of opinion that it prevents their 
biting any other creature; for he aſſerts he had three 
dogs bit by mad dogs, at three ſeveral times, that were 
wormed, and though they died mad, yet they did not 
bite, nor do any miſchief to any thing he had: and ha- 
ving a mind to make a full experiment of it, he ſhut one 
of them up in a kennel, and put to him a dog he did 
not value: that the mad dog would often run at the 
other dog to bite him; but he found his tongue ſo 
much fwelled in his mouth, that he could not make 
his teeth meet; that that dog, though he kept him with 
the mad dog till he died, yet did not ail any thing, 
though he kept him two years afterwards, and gave 
him no remedies to prevent any harm, which might 
come from the biting of the mad dog. 

But as there are ſeveral forts of madneſs in dogs, he 
was not certain whether the effects were the fame in 
all; but his dogs ſeemed to die of the black madneſs, 
which is reckoned the moſt dangerous, and therefore 
he could not tell how far the following receipt might 
be effectual in all forts of madneſs, though it had not 
failed in curing all the dogs that he gave it to which 
were bitten, and all thoſe he gave it not to, died. 

The remedy is this, take white hellebore and grate 
it with a grater to powder, which muſt be mixed with 
butter, and given to the dog : the doſe mult be propor- 
tioned to the ſize of the dog, to a very ſmall lap- dog 
you may give three grains, to a large maſtift ſixteen 
grains, and ſo in proportion to other itzes. He os 

that 
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that the beſt way is, to give him a ſmall quantity at 
firſt, that it may be 1 increaſed as it is found to work, or 

not to work ; but that as it is a ſtrong vomit, and will 
make the dogs ſick for a little time, fo they mult be 
kept warm that da iy it is given them, and the next 
night, and they mult not have cold water; but when 
it has done working, towards the afte rnoon give them 
ſome warm broth, and the next morning give them the 
ſame before you let them out of the houſe or kennel. 

The fame author ſays this is anextraordinary remedy 
for the mange; that he never xnew three doſes fail of 
cu: ring any dog that 2a ity except he had a ſurteit with 
it; which if be had, let bim blood ailo, and aneint 
him t two or three times over with gunpowder and ſoap, 
beat up together, and I Will cure him. 

That he had it of a oi entleman, WO had Cured {2 
veral creatures that 0 been bit by mad dogs, with MI 
giving them the middle yollow ark of buckthor:;, 
which muſt be boiled in ale fer a horſe or cow, and in 
milk for a dog; and that being bit with one himlci:, 
he adventured 0 ake nothing elle; but that it mult bs 
boiled till it is as bitter as you can well take it. 
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'The bitc ought to. be one of a good kind, being 
ſtrong and wi | proportioned in all parts, having her 
ribs and flanks creat and large. 

Let the — that lines her be of a good fair breed; 
and let him be VOUng, If you intend to have light od 
hot hounds z for if the dog be old, the whelps will par- 
ticipitate of his dull and he avy nature. 

If your bitch do not grow proud of her own accord, 
ſo ſoon as you would have her, you may make her {0 
by giving her tbe follow ng, broth : 

Haul. two heads of garlic, half a caſtor's ſtone, the 
Juice of creſſes, and about twelve Spumi flies, in A Wa 

in 
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kin that holds a pint, together with ſome mutton, and 
make broth of it; and give of this to the bitch two 
or three times, and ſhe will not fail to grow proud, 
and the fame pottage given to the dog will make him 
inclnable to copulation 


After your bitch has been lined and 1s with puppy, 


you mult not let her hunt, for that will be the way to 
mace her caſt ner whelps ; ; but let her walk up and 
Gown unconfined in the houſe and court; never lock- 
ing her up in her kennel; for ſhe is then impatient of 
tood, and therefore you mult make her ſome hot brotir 
Once. A day. 

you Would ſpay your bi ich, it muſt be done before 
ſe has ever ha 0 a litter of w. helps; 3 and in ſpaying het 
take not away all the roots an A ſtrings of the veins; for 
it you do it will much prejudice her reins, and hinder 
her ſwiſtneſs ever after: but by leav1: ig ſome behind, it 
will make her much the it 25 er and more hardy. 

But by no means do not ſpay her while ſhe is proud, 
for that will endanger her life: but you may do it fif- 
teen days after; but the beſt time of all is when the 
helps are ſhaped within her 


fte WATER Fhanicl; how to train, and order him 
for the game in fawltrg. 


The wat dog is of ſuch gebe ral uſe, and ſo com- 
mon arnongid us, that there 1 £65 no great deſcription 
of him; but there are great differences among {t them, 

48 welt; in Proj Orion as otherwie, 

As to coluur, the curious will make a difference, as 
the black to be the beſt and hardieſt ; the ſpotted or 
pied, quickelt of ſcent, and the liver-hewed quickeſt in 
laünming; but, in truth, colour is nothing material, 
for wi thout doubt there are good and bad ot all ee 
wy that by experience is found: but his breeding, 
training up, and co ming of a good kind, are the Chic 
things 3; yet it mult be co: tele, that as to handſome- 

nels, 
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neſs, the colour is to be regarded, ſo is the proportion as 
to the ſhape ; and then his head ſhould be round, with 
curled hair, his ears broad and hanging, his eyes full 
and lively, his noſe ſhort, his lips like unto an hounds, 
his neck thick and ſhort, his ſhoulders broad, his legs 
ſtraight, his chine ſquare, his ribs with a compals, his 
buttocks round, his thighs brawny, his belly gaunt, 
his paſterns ſtrong and dew-clawed, and his fore-fect 
long and round, with his hair in general long and 
curled, not looſe and ſhagged: for the firſt ſheweth 
hardineſs and ſtrength to endure the water, and the 
other much tendernets and weaknc!s. 

Now for the training and bringing him up, you 
can't begin too early, to teach him obedience, When 
he can but lap, for that is the principal thing to be 
learned; for being made to obey, he is then ready to 
do your commands, therefore ſo ſoon as he can lap, 
teach him to couch and lie cloſe, not daring to {tir 
from that poſture without your commands; and the 
better to effect this, always cheriſh him when he does 
your will, and correct him when he diſobeys; and be 
ſure to obſerve, that in the firſt teaching him you 
never let him eat any thing, but when he does ſome- 
thing to deſerve it, that he may thereby know, that 
food is a thing that cometh not by chance, or by a lib- 
eral hand, but only for a reward for well-doing ; and 
this will make htm not only willing to learn, but apt 
to remember what he is taught withaut blows, and to 
that end, have no more teachers than one, for variety 
breed confuſion, as teaching divers ways, ſo that he 
can learn no way well. 

Another thing 1s, you mult be very conſtant to the 
words of direction by which you teach him, chuſing 
ſuch as are moſt pertinent to that purpoſe, and thoſe 
words that you firit uſe, do not alter, for dogs take no- 
tice of the found, not of the Engliſb, fo that the leaſt 
alteration puts them to a ſtand ; For example, if you 

teach 
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teach him to couch at the word down, this will be 2 
known command unto him; and I am of opinion, 
that to uſe more words than what is neceſſary, for one 
and the fame thing, is to overload his memory, and 
cauſe forgetfulneſs in him. 

And this method ſhould be obſerved, as to the ſet- 
ting-dog. | 

You muſt teach him alſo to know the word of cor- 
rection, and reprchenſion, for no Icflon can be taught 
without a fault; and no fault ſhould eſcape without re- 
prehenſion, or at the leaſt of chiding, and in this be as 
conſtant to a word; as, G9 too firrah, raſcal, or the 
like; which at firſt ſhould be uſed with a laſh or jerk, 
to make him know, that it is a word of wrath or anger; 
neither muſt ſuch words proceed from you lovingly, or 
rently, but with paſſion and roughneſs of voice, toge- 
ther with fiercencſs of looks, that the whelp may trem- 
ble when he hears you ſpeak thus. You mult have 
certain words of cheriſhing when he hath done well, 
that he may be thereby encouraged, as That's a ved 

by, well dine, or the like, uſing therewith chearfulneſs 
of ſpeech, without A lions of favour, as ſpitting in his 
mouth, clapping him on the back, and the like; you 
muſt alſo uſe ſome words of advice, that when he is at his 
ſport, he may the better perform the ſame, and they 
may ſerve to {pur or put him forward with more chear- 
fulneſs of ſpirit, as Take heed, hem, or the like. 

When your whelp 1s brought to underſtand theſe 
ſeveral words, v:z. of inſtruction, correction, cheriſhing, 
and advice, and that he will couch and lie down at 
your feet, how, when, and as long as you pleaſe, and 
that with a word, or look only ; then teach him to lead 
you in a line or collar, and to follow at your heels, 
witnout coming too cloſe or hanging back; the mean- 
ing of this is, to teach him to be more fa miliar and 
obedient unto you. 

Having brought him to perfect obedience, to follow 

you 
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you in a line, the next thing muſt be, to make him fol- 
low you in like manner looſe, without a line, and al- 
ways to be at your heels, and to lic down by you with- 
out your leave to the contrary : this is as neceſſary a 
leſſon as can be taught him, for he muſt be fo but pon 
ſpecial occaſion, as to raiſe up fowl from their haunts, 
and find out, and bring what you have ſhot or killed, 
unto YOu. | 

The next leſlon to learn him is, to fetch and carry 
any thing that you ſhall command him ; and this your 
may begin to teach him by the wayot ſport, as by tak- 
ing your glove, and ſhakingover his head, making him 
to catch at it, and to play with it; and ſometimes let 
him hold it in his mouth, and {trive to pull it from 
you ; then caſt it a little way from you, and let him 
muzzle it on the ground; then take it from him gent- 
ly, giving him cheriſhing, as, That's a good boy, 
well donc, or the like. | 

After you have ſpent fome time in this, and that 
you find him to take it from the ground, wid to hold 
it in his mouth, as it were, from you; then begin to 
caſt it further and further, giving him your conmand, 
ſaying, Fetch, or bring it, rah; and if he brings it, 
then cheriſn and reward him with meat, or a cruſt of 
bread, and let him have no fCod, but what he deferves 
by doing his leſion, and by your continual practice he 
will fetch your glove, or any thing elſe you throw out 
for him. | 

If at any time he offers to run away with your glove, 
or to toſs it up and down wantoly, not bringing it to 
your orderly, then firſt give him your Word of inſtruc- 
fon. | 

And if that will not do, your word of correction; 
and if neicher avail, then proceed to blows, and ive 
him nothing to eat as a reward, until he doth as you 
Command. | 

When by this means you have made him perfect, 

aud 
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and that he will fetch a glove readily where-ever you 
throw it, bringing it to you, altho' in comp pany, and all 
call him to come to them you muſt then make much 
of him, and reward him very well: and having trained 
jum to fetch your glove, then proceed to te: ich him to 
fer 975 9 you throw from you, as itaves, ſticks, 

ones, money, Or any thin Z that is portable. 
AS alſo teac h him to ca II live or dead foul, and 
with a tender mouth, that V. hen you have occaſion to 
& him for the {; POrts he! ay bin ng them £0 70 Wich- 


out tearing, or ſo much as bruit = . AERIE, 
1 


As you walk with him in the ti. rh ſomething 
hind you unknown to him; an It bets Son a little 
way, ſend him back to ſeek it, Ho ayinz, Back, ſirrah, 


{ Il, and ceaſe not by 8 to bim the way you. 
ot wd have him go, until by ſecking out heft s that 
ich you fo dropped; which make him tak» up, by 


& 


pin That's it, and to bring it after you; ten drop 


N 


have loſt; and if at firſt he fta! 1 5 1? nn, urge him 


it; gain, going twice as far as former. y, cauting him 
0 20 ba K to ſcek it, not leaving hint till vou have 
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made him find it, and bring it to you, for which che- 
Lili A0 reward him; and where he fails chere, Chat» 


tie or chide him, ſometimes with angry words, other 
hey with blows, and ſometimes keep him taſting, 

cording to his oftence; and thus do until he will 
hu: UK the way back which you went, were it above a 


But if your do g happen to bring you a v vrong thing, 
you muſt receive it from hum, and cherith | him; bat 
tend him back preſently again, laying, Fe WAY ag it 2 
075 have loſt more, and h not ſatisfied until he hath 
brought you the right thing; and if he return with2ut 

any thing, then be ſure both to chide and beat him for 
is ſloth h-and neplizence. 

When he will thus fetch, carry, and find out things 
thus loſt, chen train bim to hunting, beginning firſt 


With 
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with tame fowl, which by your help (when they dive, 
or otherwiſe) you may with little labour make him 
take, which will hearten and encourage him to the 
ſport. 

Aſter this, make him uſe all his cunning without 
your affiitance, whether he gets or loſes the game, 
and according to his deſert, reward or correct him 
by this practice he will become maſter of his game; 
and be ſure always that he bring his game (when 
taking) to the ſhore unto you without hurting it. 

Your next buſineſs ſhall be, to train him unto your 
fowling- piece, cauſing him to follow, as it were, ſtep 
by ſtep behind you, and under the covert of your 
ſhadow until you have ſhot, or elſe couch, or lie cloſe, 
where you appoint him, by ſaying, Lie fp, until you 
have ſhot ; and then upon the leaſt notice, or beckon- 
ing ſpeedily to come and do what yuu command. 

Some dogs are ſo expert, as to have their eye upon 
the game, and upon a guns going off immediately, run 
to fetch it; but 'tis adjudged not to good, for the place 
ſhould not be a warning to him, but your command; 
and if you give him his liberty at your ſhooting, when 

ou come amongſt your nets or lime-twigs, as ſoon as 
he ſceth the fowl entangled and fiutter their wings, 
he will preſently ruſh in amongſt them, and will occa- 
ſion the ſpoiling your lime rods, and the tcaring or en- 
tangling your nets. 

The Hpanie] is of great uſe in the moulting time, 
that is, when the wild-fowl caſt their feathers, and 
can't fly, but lie lurking about in ſecret places; which 
ſeaſon is between ſummer and autumn: at which time 
take your dog into ſuch places where ey reſort, cau- 
ſing him to hunt about; and when he finds them, they 
are eaſily taken, becauſe they can't fly. 

In tenny countries. whe re Toad do much reſort, great 
quantities may be ſo taken, driving them into places 

| Wire 


E 
where you muſt have nets ready fixcd, as in narrow 
creeks, or the like. 

Theſe fowl, if taken and kept tame, and fed with 
beaſts vers, whey, curds, barley, paſte, ſcalded bran, 
and the like, are excellent food, far ſurpaſſing thoſe ab- 


e y wild, both for plumpnels, fatnels of body, and 
fo for ſweetnel⸗ of taſte. 


Of LURCHERS: 


Lurchers is a kind of hunting-dog much like a mon- 
er: el g | zreyhound with prickt cars, a a ſlagged coat, and ge- 
nerally of a yellowiſh white colour : they are very ſwift 

unners, ſo that if they get between the burroughs and 
the con es, they ſeldom miſs; and this is their common 
practice in hunting; yet they uſe other ſubtiltics, as 
tne.irmbler does, tome of them bringing in their game, 
1nd thoſe are the beſt. It is alſo obfervable that a 
{4/c22r will run down a hare at ſtretch. 


The TUMBLER. 


The name of this dog is derived from the French 
Turvier, which ſignifies to tumble; and is called were __ 
geh, in Latin from vertere, to turn or tumble; and 
i they do; for in hunting they turn and tumble, wind- 
ing their botics about circularly, and then fiercely and 
violently venturing on the beaſt, do ſuddenly gripe it 
at the very entrance or mouth of their holes and recep- 
tacles, before they can make any recovery of ſelf ſe- 
cu ity. 

This dog uſeth alſo another craft and ſubtilty; 

namely, when he runneth into a warren, or fetcheth a 
cuurie about a coney-borough, he hunts not after them, 
nor does any way aftright them; he ihews no ſpite 
a,ainft them, but diſſembling friendſhip, and pretend- 
ing favour, paſſes by with quietnels and lilence, mark- 
ing ow holes diligently, wherein he is ſeldom de- 
cclve 
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When he comes to a place where there 1s 2 cer- 
tainty of conies, he couches down cloſe with his belly 
to the oround, proviged always that by his ſkill and 
policy, that the wind be againſt him in that enterprize, 
and that the conies diſcover him not where he lurketh, 
by which means he gets the ſcent of the conies, which 
is carried to him by the wind and air, either s to 
their holes, or coming out; either pation ig this way, 
running that way, and by His 4 circumnpeo tion 0 Ord 
his matters, that the filly co: icy is debarred Quite from 
his hole (whic h is the haven of his hope, and har DOUT 
Of his ſafety ) and traudentiy circumvented and taken, 
before he can reach his hole. 

Thus having caught his prey, he immediately car- 

les it to his maſter; who V raits for the” return of 
dog in ſome convenient lurking place. | 

'Theie dogs are ſome what ſeſſer than the hounds, 
being lanker, leaner, and ſomewhat prick-cared. 

By the form and faſhion of their bodies, they might 
be called mungrel grey-hounds, if they were e. me- 
what bigger. 

But tl Hough they do not equal the grey-h, ound in 
fize, yet they will in the compaſs of one day, Kill as 
many comes as ſhall be 2 ſufficient load for a hore ; 
for craft and ſubtilty are the inſtruments whereby 
they make this ſpoil. 

A SETT! NG-DoGs. 


Oe, 


A dog trained up to' the ſetting of partridges, S0. 
from a help, till he comes to enen; you muſt 
pitch upon one that has a perfect and good ſcent, and 
is natural! * addicted to the hunting of tow], and this 
dog may be either a land-ſpantiel, water-ſpantel, or a 
mungrel between both, or indeed the fhallow-flew'd, 
Hound, tumbler, lune cher, or fmail Lſtar dinge but 
none is better thas the l wnd-fpantel ; he ſhould be of a 
good ninibie lize, rather mall than thick, and of a 

| CO 
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courageous mettle, which, tho' not to be diſcerned 
being very young, yet you may very well know it 
from a right bree: , Which have been known to be 
ſtrong, luſty, and nimble rangers, of active feet, wan- 
ton rails: and buſy noſtrils 

Having made choice of a dog, begin to inſtruct bim 
at tour months old, or fix at the fartheſt, and the firſt 
thing you ſhould do, is to make him loving to, and 

imiliar with you; the better to effect this, let hun re- 
ceive his "IL as much as can be, from no other hand 
but „our OWN, and correct hy 15 rather with words 
than blows. When he 1s ſo far trained as that he will 
follow none but yourſelf, and can diſtinguiſh your 
Fro wn from your nile, aud ſmooth words from ron, h, 
te ich him to cout Þ1 and lie cloſe to the: ground, ft it by 

ying him often on the ground, and Crying ſie cloſe, 
and then rewar: ding or chaftizing him, according as 
he deſerves; in the _ place teach him to come 
creeping. to vou, and if he offer to raite his body o 
head, Fo muſt not nh thrutt the riſing part dow: 
but threaten him with an angry voice, which if hay 
ſeem to light, give him a mall jerk or two with a 
whip-cord, laſh, and often renew his leſſons, till he 
become very perfect in them. 

Then teach him to lead in aſtring or line, and to fol- 
low you cloſe at your he els, without trouble or {tray in 15 
bis collar; after he has learned theſe things, take hint 
Into the field, and give him his libgety to range, but 1 
in obedience to your command, and if he commics a 
fault, give him due correction. 

As ſoon as you ſee him come upon the haunt of 

any par rtridge (which may be known by his greater ea- 
gerneſs in hunting, as allo by a kind or Wampering 
and whining voice, being very deſirous to open, 75 — 
on daring) you ought then to ſpeak Foun, tage gZhim 
to take heed, or the like ; but vet, if he either ruſh in, 
or ſpring the partridge, or open, and fo the partridge 
þ 2 eicapes 
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eſcapes, then he ought to be ſeverely corrected, and 


\ caſt him off again, and let him hunt in ſome place where 


you know a covey Ales, and ſee whether he has mend- 
ed his fault ; and if you catch any with your nets, give 
hira the heads, necks, and Pere, | tor his encourage- 
ment. 


F GREYHOUNDS. 


A greyhound is a hunting- dog that deſerves the fiſt 
place, by reaſon of his ſwiſtneſs, urength, and fag; acity 
in purſuing his game; for ſuch is the nature ot this 
dog, that he is well ſcented to find out, {ſpeedy and 
quick of foot to follow, herce and ſtrong to Over- 
come, yet ſilent, coming upon ius prey unawares. 

Some derive the name of this hound from Gre, 
which is an abbreviation of Degree, becauſe among all 
dogs they are the moſt principz.l, hav! ing the chiefeft 
place, and being ſurely and abſolutely the belt of the 
gentle kind of hounds. 

The beſt fort of them has a long body, ſtrong and 
pretty large; a neat ſharp head, ſ>arklin T eyes, A i long 
mouth, and ſharp tecth ; little ears, with thin griſtles, 
2 ſtrait broad and ſtrong breaſt, his fore legs ſtrait and 

hort, his hind legs long and ſtrait, broad ſhoulders, 
und ribs, fleſhy buttocks, but not fat; a long tal, and 
ſtrong and full of finews, 

Of this kind, thoſe are alway's fitteſt to be choſen 
among the whelps that weigh lighteſt, for they will 
be ſooner at the game, and 10 hang upon it, hindering 
it's ſwiſtneſs, till tae heavier aid {trons pounds come 
to offer their aſſiſtance; and therefore, b-lides what has 
been ai ready tad ; | 

IIe reg Jar e for a r to have large ſides, 
and a broad midriff, fo that he may take his breath! in 
aud out more cafily : : his belly ſhould alſo be ſma:!, 
(which otherwiſe would obſtruct the ſwiftne's of his 

out) his legs long, and his huirs thin and 015 5 

un: 
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Huntſman is to lead theſe hounds on Tis left hand, 11 


he be on foot, and on the right it on horſeback. 

The beſt time to try to train and lead them to their 
game, is at twelve months ol, tho? ſome begin loonck 
With them, with the males at ten months, and the 4: 
males at eight months old, nich laſt are geit ale 
more ſwift than the dogs: they muſt alfo be kept in 4 
ſip while abroad, till they can fee their courie ; n neither 
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[hou you run a young dog tui the game nas been ON 
ot a conitderable t 1 leit being over greesy Or. the 
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pLCY he {rain his limbs to much. 
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that a bare may ſtand forth an endure a'courie of 
two or three miles, As for we '1 dovin S and heath 
the beſt are about AAarlb | 
and. Liiicolu. 

e pla ces are very commodious for the breeding 

id traming up of ge hot 14s, ro ſome are of opinion 
that the middle, or "molt part of acuble grounds, are the 
beſt; cho' others who 1 on 1 0 or plains, to 
keep up the reputation of ene own dogs, affirm, 
they are more nimble and cunning than vale dogs ire. 

t is a received opinic on, that'd a 7r exheund bitch W. in 
common beat a greyhounmd dog, bi y reaſon that ſhe ex- 
cels bim in nimbleneſs but if it be conſidered that the 
dog is longer and ſtronger, that opinion will lecm to 
be a vulgar error, 
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Here you may take notice as to the breeding of 
76/nourts, that the beſt dog upon an indifferent bitch, 


6 J/ 
4. 4 z- 7 7 my - * mo 
will not get ſo good a whe)p, as an indifferent dog upon 
2 rond tire 
4 COOU.DCITCH), 


And obferve this in general as to breeding; let the 
dogs and bitches, as near as you can, be of an equal 
ages ne t EXC Ceuin 7 four years old; however, to breed 
with a young 0 and an old bitch, may be the means 
ot producing e xcellent whelps, the goodneſs of which 
you may know by their ſhapes, in the following Man» 
ner. 

In the breeding of greyhounds, in the firſt place, 

The dlieting of GREY HOUNDS, co nliſts f in theſe four 
things, ſood, exereiſe, airing, 2 and kennelling. 

The ſood of a . d 15-two-fold, general; that 

„the maintaining of a dog in good WW ly condition; 
-— particularly, when a dog is dieted for a wager, or 
t may be for ſome diſtemper he is troubled with. 

The L food of a grevhound. ought to be chip- 
pings, cruſts of bread, ſoit bones and oritties, he chip- 
pings called! in beef, mutton, veal or veniſon broth; 

and when it is indifferent cool, then make your bread 
only float in good milk, and give it your gre hounds 
t ng and evening, and this WII keep them! in gcod 
ſtate of body. 

But if your dog be poor, ſickly and weak, then take 
ſheeps heads, wool and all, clean wathed, and. having 
broken them to pieces, put them into a pot; and when 
it boils, ſcum the pot, a and put good tore of oatmeal 
into it, and ſuch h erbs as pottage is uſually made with; 
boi! theſe till the fleſh issvery tender and leed your dog 
With this morning and evening, and it will recover 


It you deſign your greyhound for a wager, then give 

un dus dict bread as follows: 
Pate half a peck of good wheat, and half a peck of 
the lineft, drieſt oatmeal, grind them together, bout 
the 


1 


the mea 15 and having ſcattered in it an indifterent quan- 

tity of liquorice and anniſecds, well beaten tog ether. 

knead it up with the whites of eggs, and bake it in 

(mall loaves, indifferent hard, then oak it in beef cr 

other broths; and having walked? him and aired | 

4555 an hour after ſun-riſe in the morning, and half ats 
ur before ſun-ſetting, give him ſome ot it to eat. 
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Ine him wit N blood, Whic! h will animate and encou. 
rage him to projecute-R 18 game 3 but fe get not TO * — 
e hare all t the e juſt a a wa | lawylu 1] wee 10 that the 
may {and long 'bef: "Tre the grell, tat thereby he 


Lay {hew his utmc ft firenil 2114 Kill before le cap 


0 - benefit of his labour. 

It 1 he kill do not rele um to een the Hare, but 
tice her from mum, and | clean his c "aps from the wool 
of the hare ; give him the liver on lights, and then 


take him up in your leath, lead hin home, and waſh 
his feet with ſome butter and beer, and put him into 
the kennel, and half an hour afterwards iced him. 
Upon the courſing days, give your hound a toaſt 
and butter or oil, in che morning 7, and nothing elſe, and 
then kennel him till he go to the courſe, 
The kennelling grephounds aiter this manner Þbreeas 


— 


in them luſt, ſpirit, and vimbleneſs: it alſo prevents 
ſeycral dangerous caſualties, and kecps the pores Cioie, 
ſo. as not to ſpend till time of ne cethi as >refore 
fluffer not your hound to g0 out of the kennel, 9 at 


e hours of feeding, walking, courſing, or other ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs. 


Of "TERRIERS. 


A Terrrier is a kind of hound, uſed only, or chiefly 
for hunting the fox or badger; ſo called, becauſe he 
crceps into the ground, as the terrets do into the coney- 

burrows, 
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burrows, and there nips and bites the fox and badger, 
either tearing them in pieces with his teeth, or cle 
halling and pulling them by force out of their lurking 
holes ; or at leaſt driving them out of their hollow har- 
bours, to be taken hy a net, or otherwiſe, 

The huntſmen have commonly a couple of terriers, 
to the end they may put in a freſh one, as occaſion 
ſerves, to relieve the other. 

The time proper for entering theſe terriers is, when 
they are near a year old; for if it be done within that 
time, they will hardly after be brought to take 0 
earth, and this entering and fleſhing of "them ma y b 
perform'd ſeveral ways. 

When foxes and badgers have young cubs, taxe 
your old terriers, and enter them in the ground ; and 
when they begin to bay, you muſt hold every one of 
vour terriers at a particular hole or mouth of the carth, 
that they may liſten, and hear the old ones bay. 

After you have taken the old fox or badger, ſo that 
nothing remain within but the young cubs, couple all 
your old terriers, and put the young ones in their ſtead; 
encouraging them by crying, 20 him, to him. 

And if they take any young cub within the groung, 
let them alone to do what they will with him; and do 
not forget to give the old terricrs their reward; which 
is blood and livers fried with cheeſe, and me of their 
greaſe, ſhewing the heads and ſkins to encourage them. 

Another way 1s, to take an old fox or badyer, and 
to cut his nether jaw away, leaving the upper to ſhew 
the fury of the beaſt, tho' he can do no harm with it, 
or Elie break out all his teeth; then dig an earth in 
ſome convenient place in the ground, making it wide 
enough, that the terriers may the better tun therein, 
and Fave room enough for two to enter. 

Cover the hole with boards and turf, firſt putting the 
fox or badger in, and then your terriers, both Foung 
and old; which when they have bayed 3 Ys 

ain 


1 


begin to dig with ſpades, and mattocks, to encou- 

rage them, againſt ſuch time as you are to dig over 
them; afterwards, take out the fox and badger, wit] 
the chumps Or pincers, killing it before them; or let a 
greyhound Kill it in their fight, 
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/ ANGLING. 
Of FreniNG-Rons ard TACKLE. 


A S for your tops, haſle or yew ſwitches gathered 
about the middle of December, when molt irce 
from ſap, are accounted very good, though the two fol- 
Jowing, or preceding moiths, may reaſonably mn 
run them over a gentle heat, to make them tou; gh; le 
the ſtock and tops be taper, ſmooth and ſtrait, the 
pieces of each rod ſuitable in an exact fymmetry, free 
from knots, or elſe they will be deficient in caſting, and 
never ſtrike well, nor be truly pliable, bur at a knot be 
apt to break, and ſpoil your iport. Io Ecep them in 
good order, bind them cloſe to a ſtraight pole, and 40 
let them continue long, that they may not Warp, Falter 
a loop of ſilk or horſe hair at the end of it with thoe- 
makers thread, that the line may have play on it, 55 
ny many uſe filk lines, yet I prefer the horte hair 
the beſt ; and in twiſting OT braiding, oblerye an exuct 
enneſs, for one hair being {ſhorter than the reit in a 
link, the whole ſtreſs will lye on that, and in breatin”, 
renders the reſt much the weaker, and often a 200 11th 
5 loit for want of this obſervance; make your knots 
fur 6. that they flip not; as for the colour of the bat, 
it being free from nits or gout une 1s, Walch ſome cal 
botchels, the pale, w aterith colour is the beſt to deceive 
in a clear ſtream, but in wheyiſh or muddy water, you 
may chuſe indiflerently a line; for 5 on a angle 
need not be fo ſtrong as that you intend tt your rod 
at the artificial fiy, abatipg in the latter a halt from ron 
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to bottom, in every link from one or two, to ſix or 
eight, or more. 

As tor the hook, it muſt be long in the ſhank, and 
of a compaſs ſomewhat inclining to roundneſs for i if the 
mank be ttrait, the point will ſtand out- ward; faſten 
the hair on che inſide of the ſhank, to preſerve it from 
fretting whether you angle at .top or bottom; propor- 
tion your hook for ſtrength and compaſ , to the number 
of hairs you angle with next it, neither uſe great hooks 
to imail baits, nor great baits with little hooks  barbe! 

hub mult have large hooks ; _ carps, — tench, 
perarcn, breams, thoſe of a much leſſer ſize; and expe- 
rience teaches Frou in clear water. ,.. Graylmgs, 
{melts, roch 5 almon=-ſmelts, dace, ruff, and cud: TCON'S 
are ſooneſt t taken with £05 all hooks, though many ule 

Crext ones for the 77077, Ef Peciaily in muddy water, yet 
tue falmnon muſt be > angled for with a hook according 
on his fire; Not ; NOOKS for dubflies ſhould be generally 
| 1 wail, and 10 8: cod baits, but larger for worms, yet 
ach as ſome ule for the latter, do not gencrally take in 
eiczr water: when you whip your hook, which is ſtiled 
arming, do it with ſilk lightly rubb'd with fhoemakers 
av, twilting it round on the lower part of the line, 
9 0 the oe nt of the hook on the inſide, having 
n tnootned the ſhank of the hook with a whetſtone; 
2d for worms let it be red coloured ſilk, but for cod- 
bit, paſts, Sc. white, 

boats ſhould be of cork for river-fiſhing, but for 
9:31:65; meers, 5 other ſtanding water, quill and pens 
Will do 3 1 and in very Dow rivers, eſpecially 
hen you are to angle nc ur the top with tender baits or 
naltes:s 28 for VOur cork, | let it be the jaaelt,. free from 
holes or fav ', bor: it through with a ſmall hot iron, 
thruft in a guill ſizable, ſhap'd with a knife to the like- 
Hals Of a pyra and, egg, ol Pear, a 4 proportionable big- 
nets, and wich a punzice-ſtone finely ſmooth it; run 
int he tlhon 8 Zh the quill, and Wedge it in with the 

upper- 
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uppermoſt hard part of the Quill, the ſmaller end of the 
cork being towards the hook, and the bigger towards 
\crod ; et the cork be ſo poiſed with lea 1 on the line, 
lat the quill ſtanding directly upright, the leaſt bite or 
nibble may fink the cork. 

Jo lead your! line, do it with a ſhot cloven, and then 
cloſed exactly on it; but not above two of theſe on 
any line, and that an inch and a half, or two inches 
!!tant from each other, and the lowermoſt plumb, te- 
ven or eight inches from the hook; but for a- running 
if ne; either in clear or muddy water, nine or ten inches, 
and if you find a ſandy bottom in a river, it being full 
Of wood, with few ſtones, ſhape your lead a dia mond- 
tafnion, or to thatofabarly-corn or oval „bring tneends 
Very cloſe and ſmooth to the li. ne, yet mike it black, 
tor the brightneſs will ſcare the! RY 

It is very neceflary to have a landing net and hook, 
or you may loſe m: any large fiſh, by breaking line or 
hol: d, before you can land him. Ihe net vou may 
faſten to the end of a long manageable pole: as to 


the hook it mult be a large one with a ſcrue, to ſerie 


into a ſocket at the end of a pole, and when your fiſh 
18 entangled, Clap it into the mouth of it, and draw it 
to land; but this latter is chiefly for bai bel, 
other frong f fifth. 1 
As for your pannicr, let it be of light oſier twigs, 
ncatly woven and worked up, and to be the more com- 
pleatly prepared on all een ons have in à readineſs 
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dwers forts. of hooks; oo links ready twilted,: hair, 
and 11k of ſeveral colours, we 1 C irons thread, lead 
pumnets, ſhozmakers wax, and oats of divers fizes, 
ne caſcs, whet-ſtone, penkalfe, e boxes, 
baits, ſciſlars. Andy thus baving pretty well accoutred 

7 angler with tackle, it will be nent neceſſ: ry to KNOW 
what 5 aits he mut Ul 85 for G12 th dt. nia ily depc nds 


luccci; Or {ruſtratio; 1. 


Baits. 
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Baits bred en trees, herbs, plants, worms; their ſeaſon, 
and what fiſh take them; when and how, &c, 


Baits for the ſundry kinds of fiſh are numerous, and 
many of them muſt be conſidered in their proper 
ſeaſon, or they are of no value; as for earth-worms, 
they are accounted a general bait, they and gentles 
are always in feaſon, earth-bobs only from Martin- 
mas till the latter end of April, cow-turd-bobs from 
thence till Michaclmas, oakworms bred of trees, plants 
and herbs, palmers, or wool-beds, flies, caterpillars, 
cod-baits, &c. all the ſummer. Tho? here it is requiſite 
to note, that when one ſort of baits come in ſeaſon, the 
other are not entirely uſeleſs. If you are to angle in clear 
water at the ground, it will be neceſſary to have with 
you cod-baits, worms, gentles and bobs, to try which 
will beſt take, but in muddy water for trouts, with the 
running line; you are requir'd for better ſport, to have 
tagtails, gilt tails, brandlings, meadow-worms, ſome 
icour'd in mois and water, others directed with a riddle, 
and ſome again with heavy earth; for almoſt at the 
iame time they will take them, ſome one way done, 
and fome another, as experience has often demon- 
trated. E 

But to come nearer, and ſhew you what your baits 
are, and how ſhap'd, and to be choſen. 

1. The gardenworm, lob-worm, or treachet and 
dew-worm, are one and the ſame, though in divers 
places their names thus alter, and this worm one of the 
vreateſt ſize is an excellent bait for chevin, ſalmon, var- 
bel, or cel, tho' the ſmaller of the ſame kind are not 
much affected with them: that with a broad tail, 4 
red head, and a ſtreak down the back is the belt, they 
are found in the latter end of the ſummer, in the eve- 
ning, in gardens, church yards, and may be driven out 
oi the earth with the juice of walnut-tree leaves and 
vater, pour's on their holes. 

2. Marsh 
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2. Marſh or meadow-worms are found in marſk 

round, or in banks of rivers in fertil mould, being 
ſomewhat blucith, and being well ſcour'd, it will be 
tough and lively, and is a very good bait eſpecially ; in 
Parc, April, and September, for peareh, flounder, beam, 
ſmelt, gudgeon, ſaliion, trout, grayling ; tho' many, and 
not wit thout ſucceſs, iſe 7075 Candlenas to Michaelmas, 
and in mois and w ater it may be kept biteen days be- 
5 uſe. 

Brandlings „red-worn ns, and cilt- tails, are found 
in ol 51d dun: ghills, r rotten earth, cow's ; dut 12, hog's dung, 
or tanner's bark, when it is us'd and caſt by. The 
brandling and gilt tail are eſpecially g good for taking 
Pearci, tench, breg n, ſalfian, gudgeon, nils; they are 
t: end trout and grayling in mud, ay or clear water, and 
the red-worms, well ſcour'd, are taken by rech, pearch, 
and bream, and beſt in muddy water, 

4. The worm call'd tag-tail, is of a fleſh-colour, 
having at his tail a yellow tag, near half an inch long, 
found j in meadow PS, after a ſhower of rain, or in chalky 
ground, in arch and April. if the weather be tempe- 

rate; this is held an extraordinary good bait for a trout 
11 cloud y W Sr and a little ouring will ſerve it. 

5. The palnier-fly „ palmer-worm, wool-bed and 
cankers, are counted one and the fame, being bred on 
herbs, trees, and plants, not being properly a cater- 
pillar, yet the [naps of one, being 1 in the outward part 
tough and woolky, being reellen baits for the chut, 
chli trout, ace, or roach, The palmer-fly and 
wiay-fly are held the foundation of fly-angling, and 
have uſually good ſucecſs. | | 

6. The oak-worm, caterpillar, cabbage-worm,crab- 
UEC-WOrm, or jack, colwort-worm, or grub, may be 
long kept with the leaves of thoſe trees or plants, that 
breed them in boxes, her holes for air, or in withy 
bark, they take chub, roach, dace, and trout, the our- 
worm being preferable to any who brecd on trees or 


Plants 
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plants, being the beſt taken on the top of the water: 
tho' you may go as deep as you will with them; to get 
theſe, ſearch the colewort or cabbage leaves, beat the 
oak, or crab-tree, or haw-thorn ; Kone of them arc 
hard and tough, others ſmooth and ſoft, ſome horned 
tailed, others have them on their heads, ſome fmooth. 
others hairy. 

7. Bobs, of «heſe there are two forts, they are found 
in ſandy or mellow ground, eſpecially after plowine : 
the one is juſtly called the earth bob, white grub or 
white bait, bens much bigger than a pv av ing a 
red head, the body ſoft, and full of white guts, the 
other is teſſer and ſomewhat Burig found many 
times in digging on heaths; they are che ent bait ts 
from Mid-epril, to the firſt of Nodember to take tench, 
TG trout, cub, reach, ſin ets, ſalmon, 0 and carp 
they mult be kept in an carthen veſſel, with the earth 

ou find them in, covered very clofe to 5 out the 
cold and wind; ſome boil then about two minutes. in 
milk before they uſe them, which makes them touchcr 
and whiter, others dip them in honey or gum-ivy for 
carp, bream, and both ways prove 1: ceſsful, 

8. Gentiles or maggots, may be kept wi ith f cf; and 
fcoured well with wheat-bran ; they are eaſy to be had, 
or bred by putrifaGtion. 17 heſe are ſometimes ad: let 
to a worn on the hook, ſometimes to a dub- "mY and fo 
take ſalm1-/mmc!ss, but oft ler uſed by themſclves tw 
or three on a hook ; the da y before you angie, put Perk 
into a Fox with cum-ivy, and it will prove ſu iccefsfull 
to your ſport; they are good baits for tench, ba; bel, 
bream, bleck, gudreon, trout, dace, chilb, carp, 

9. Flas-worros, or d lock-y worms are the izme, found 
among Jags, in old pits or polis, v2, The final 
fibresof the 1ag-roots, by opening lle huſks, it is pale, 
yellow, Or white, lforok ger and flenderer tha: a gentle, 
and theic may be ke pt in bran, and are 8000 baits for 
bream, tench, reach, card, dace, bleak and pearch e when 
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you fiſh with it for the grayling ule the ſmalleſt line, and 

the my and fiſh nine or ten inches from the cround, 
The bark-worm or aſh-grub, are all one, being 
* er aal and white, bent rou! nd from the tail to the 
head, the head being red, and the parts very tender, 
rec m ab ling a young dorr or humblec-bee, and may be 
uſed all the year, but particularly from Micbaeclinas to 
t he middle of May or Fune, and except the fly and cod- 
bait, is the beſt for grap/ing, dace, roach and chub; it is 
und beſt under the bark of an oak, aſh, elder, or 
beach; eſpecially when fell'd and they has lain about 
a year, or in the hollow of theſe trees when ſtanding, 
where doatcd to rotten; it is a very tender bait, and 

bet on a briitled hook, by running the hook in at the 
head and up che b el, till it ſtays on the briſtle, and no 
part of the hook's pon appears out of it; the are 
kept well in wheat bran, and take the gray!:zz7 with the 
ſmalleſt line; angle with the float, keeping the bait 
{even or eight inches from the bottom; but if you fiſh. 

with it for roch, chub, or dace, uſe in different tackle, 
fi, Theres a bob found under a cowturd, called 


che cow-turd bob, from the beginning of [ay to Mich 


ws ſome call it a clap- bait ; this is like a gentle 
ut bigger; you may keep it ſometimes in mots, but 


the belt is to keep it in earth, dug up under the place 


* ner you ſind it; it is a. very g 2000 bait for trout ; if 
You an; zle with it on A briſtled hook, on the top 3 of the 
Water, andin the water, it is taken by hub, carp, Llream, 

t ich, ance, al Wd rFIah. | 
12. The cod bait, cad-bait, cadiſworm, or caſe- 
worn 50 are ohe and the ſame bait, though of three forts. 
The one is found under ſtones that lie looſe and hol- 
low in Gall books, ſhallow rivers, or very fine gravel, 
in a Caſe or kuſk, and when fit for purpoſe, they are 
yellow; they are bigger than a gentle, having a black 
Or bluciſh head. Another fort is found in pits, Ponds, 
low-running rivers, ditches, in caſes or hutks of ruſhes, 
Water- 
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water-weeds, ſtraw, Sc. and are by ſome call'd ruT- 
coats, or ſtraw-worms; theſe are accounted principal 
baits for bleat, ſalmon, ſinelis, tench, bream, chub, trout, 
grayling, and dace. Ihe next is a green ſort, found in 
pits, ponds or ditches, in March, coming before the yel- 
low ones, for they are not in ſeaſon till the end of April, 
and in July are out of ſeaton; the third fort is proper in 
Auguſt, being ſmaller than the other. Theſe muſt be 
kept tender in woollen bags when you carry them for 
uſe, but to keep them long alive, in a green withey 
bark, taken off and hollowed like a trunk, lay it in the 
dew to mouiten it. 


Natural flies for baits, therrſeaſons, andwhere to be found, 
for what fiſh they are proper, &c. 


1. The ant-flies are found in their hills, about the 
end of July, Auguſt, and molt part of September, with the 
earth you take with them, they may be kept in glaſs 
bottles; two or three of theſe fixed on the ſmall hook, 
are certain baits for αοπ reach and dace, if you angle 
under water not above ſix inches from the bottom. 

2. The brood of humble bees, hornets and waſps 
are good baits, dry them over a fire, or in an oven, io 
not being over done, they will laſt long, and fit hand- 
jomely on the hook, to take chub, ecls, bream, ficunders, 
reach, or dece; ſome boil them, but then they will not 
keep long; hornets, waſps, and humble- bees, may be 
uſed alive, when their wings are a little grovin and 
their legs ſhort, eſpecially for the c, as alſo the black - 
bee, breeding in clay-walls. 

3. The fern-fly or fern-bob, is found among fern 
from Maß- day to the end of Augu/?, it is thick and 
ſhort of body, has two pair of wings, the uppermoit 
reddiſh and hard, which may be taken of: the laſt ten 
days of Ae che rout will take it every day, and the 
chil refuſes it no part of the iunmer, 

4. The ſtone-fly and grcen-drakxe. The firſt of 
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theſe is found under hollow ſtones at the river- ſideg: 
the body of it is pretty thick, and almoſt as broad at the 
tail as in the middle, it is of a curious browir colour, 


jlreaked a little with yellow on the back, but much 


more on the belly; he uſes the water much, and ſeldom 
flies though he has Jarge wings that double on his 
back; ; he Tomes in about April, a and contiues till 

about the end of ure, and is a very killing fly of reach, 
ace and ook and the greœen-drake had his wings 
ſtanding high like a buttcr- fiv, and his motion in flying 
the ſame, the body is in ſome of a paler, in others of a 
Garker yellow, ribbed with rows of green, long and 

eras 3 his tail turns up his back, having three long 

hiſks at the end of it; he comes in about the middle 

of May, 1 continues till Midſumimer, and is found 
by ſtoney rivers: with this bait for flounders, dace, 
teak, ach and pearc. | 

5. The great moth that has a conſiderable big head 


With Whitiſn wings, is to 7 found in ſummer evenings 


in gardens, on trees and plants; it ſpeedily take chu 
if 8 dibble with it. 

The hawthorn-gy is black, found freque ently on 
hay Ii trees, when che leaves are but out, the beſt 
uie this can be put to, is to dibb in a riv er for rt, 

The aſh- y, woodcock fly or ak- Ny, is the ſame, 
une ler N t names, and holds zo0d irom the begin- 
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colour, 5 uſually found in the body of an oak, 


aſh, ſtanding with his head downwards towards Foc 


root of the tree, and is a v cry g 500d bait for a zrout. And 
to make ſpeedy work, put it long ways on the hook. 
and at the point a cod-bait, and let them fink fix inches 
or a foot into the water, raiſe it gently, and having a 
aort dibbing line, you need not fear trouts in clear 
water, and inſtead of a cod-ba ait, if you have it not, 
you may uſe an oak-worm or green grub, you may 
dub this, or make it artificially with ilabella, coloured 
mohair, 
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mohair, and bright brown bears-1air, wrapped on 5 
low ſilk. Thee being the principal Hlics uied in an 
ling, Inow come to mix'd baits of another nature, 

The bonnet- -fly comes in ſcaſon in June; . 1s to be 
found amongſt any ſtanding grais, and 1s an excellent 
bait ſor chub, dace, Kc. 


M:ſeellany of Baits very takino, and much in te, 


I. 9&9 ſpawn voled, and faſten ed on the hook. 
1s a very good bait for cub, and in {me rivers for 
trout, it beit ig advantageous to the angler, cibeciali, 
in winter and ſpring it he keeps It 1 ited 3 ebecialliz 
in places where ſalmon uſed to ſpawn, ivr thither the 
fiſh gather to exper it. | 

2. Grathop| ers the latter end of June, all Fry An 
Auguſt, if their legs and outward wings be taken oit, 

eipecially for reach, trout and grayling, and here you, 
put a flender plate of lead on the ſhank c. your look, 
ſlendereſt at the bent, then draw you  graltopper over 
i. after put a leſſer g erathop ber, or cod- ait at the point, 
and keep it moving, liſting up and funk ing again; 
a chu) will alſo take the bait irecly, and io will a zrout 
if you dib with it. 

. The wäter- cricket, water-houſe or creeper is but 

one, het ſe take Bone in Afar) and April, and ſome— 


21 
3 
! 
4 


times in May, if you angle at the river: it is to be 
angled with in Tz water, within a foot of the bottom, 


= 


ſome let it drag on the ground. Ihis creeper is bred in 
ſtoney e and held to turn into a ſtone- fly, about 
the middle May, that fly not being any where ſeen 
before. 

1, is a very good bait for 


Lamery pride, or __ 
this is no other than litt! or 


and eels, night or d: 


things like ſmall e zels, no thicker than a ſtraw, and are 
to be found in ſandy, muddy heaps, near to the ſhoar 

in rivers. 
nails, the black and white, are good baits for cv, 
very 
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very early in the morning, trout and eels take them on 
night-hooks, but the bellies of the black may he ſlit, fo 
hat the white may appear; fome dib for 45 with 
houſe crickets. 

For chub, banbel, ranch, and dace, you may ang cle 
with cheeſe or oat-cake, eſpecially at the ledger- bait ; 
= ES you may wrap up two or three days in a 
wer linnen cloth, or moiſten it over with honey and 

As fora Hrs - he is a 8 55 e andt 
moſtly delights in fiſh, frogs, Sc. therefore your buits 
for him muſt = buen, (lere, minnows, roach, Tal. 
felt, eudresr, bleak, millers-thumb, allo trout atid cet 
well fcour'd in wheat-bran, to take away the ſlime; 
and vs moſt ſort of ſmall fiſn he takes, aid how 
you are to manage them on your h ook, [ ſhall tell you 
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when 1 come to treat of the taking him in the river of 


thAames. Periwinc! le, a kind of water-ſnail, 15 much 
5050 for roach, being taken whole out of its nell! 
ſarinips, ta Set m out of their huſk or ſhell may be us'd as 
a balt for chub, Face and dace. 


Paſtes proper for the angler. 


Paſtes are of ſeveral kinds, tho' tending to one and 
the ſame end: tor a 1b Or 1 niake a x ſte of the 
fatteſt old cheeſe, the ſuet of a mutton kidney, a little 
ſtrong runnet, mix them equally and fincly toe ther, 
then put as much powder. of turmerick as Will give 
them a fine yellow colour. 

Or 70. ach and dice: grate fine bread into a little fine 
v ter, V. nere in gum 15 y has been ſoak d. For the 
4 ba in Auzn/t, Make a i ite of new cheeſe and mut- 
ton ſuet. For 1d. h or dace, you may put a little but- 
ter to your crumb-bait, and "colour it with ſaffron. 
For carp Or 8 mix crumbs of bread, with honey, 
though for a cab I reckon this the ſureſt. 

Take bean-Hower, or for Want of it, wheat-flowerz 
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the inſide of a leg of young rabbit, catſkin, or whelp, 
white bees-wax, and ſheeps ſuet proportionable ; beat 
'em in a mortar, till well incorporated, then moiſten 
the maſs with clarity'd honey, and work it up into lit- 
tle ba!!s, before a gentle fire. 

The chub in winter takes a paſte made of ſtrong 
cheſhire cheeſe, beaten with butter and ſaffroii till it be- 
come a lemon colour, 

Stoned cherries, finely grated manchet, ſheep's blood, 
ſaffron make a good pale for reach, dace, bleak, cl ub, 
trout, pearch; and for the chul, only put a little ruſty 
bacin 1n it. | 

Another excellent paſte is made of the fatteſt old 
cheeje, mutton, kidney-tuct 5 itro! g ru 1 anniſced 
water, wheat- flour, and the dripping of ruſty Lace held 
againſt the fire. 

FL oat is to be ebferved in angling with paſtes. 
. You mult proportion the quantity of your paſte 


WE 
f 
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Dh put on your hook to the {mallett or larsenets of 
— 
the fiſh you angle for „ A in other baits. 


2. You may try Oils upon any of tacſe paſtes, and 
as You ſee yo ur ſuccœts, fo c: ntinue the cheor the other. 
And the belt ! r thi. pur; Oe Ale. Olk of polypody of the 
oak, Oil of ROW ON of ivy, and as properly gum of 
ivy, and alla ti 

* a Qrengthen any pate, and fo prevent its 
waſhing off the hook, it wi ill got be amiſs to beat a 
ſmall quant! ity of fine flax cut ſhort, cotton woo] 5 cr 
fine int among them, which will prove very binding 
thoſe that you would have keep long, put a little white 
bees-wax into them, and anoint them with clarified 
aden y, the latter you may wipe off when you ſec oc- 
caſion. 

4. Paſte, or tender baits muſt not be angled with in 
rapid ſtreams, but on a ſmall hook in pits, ponds, 
meers, or Bow running rivers : your eye in this fort of 

angling 
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muſt be quick, your rod ſomewhat ſtiff, and a nimble 
hand to ſtrike or elſe the bait and fiſh Wil quickly bid 
you farewell. This is better done with a quill float 
than a cork, which ſooner ſhews the nibble or bite: 
and if you then be not very quick, your labour is loſt, 
and with theſe paſtes ſucceſs is uſually. had for bream, 
bleak, chub, roach, dace, carp, tench, barbel. 


Oils and ointments uſeful in angling, 


Take oil of 1vy-berrics, anoint the inſide of an oak- 
en box with it, and put three or four worms, or other 
live baits into the box, ſhutting it cloſe; but keep them 
not there too long, leſt the Itrength of the oil kill 
them, but take theſe out and put in more, and ſo the 
being ſcented with the oil, it will allure the fih the 
more readily to taxe them. This may be done in the 
ſame manner, for want of oil with gum-ivy, which is 
a tear that flows out of the ivy-ſtalks when ſlit, or 
wounded by piercing. | 

Oil of ſpike and diflolv'd gum-i, vy, are held to be 
much attracting, the bait being anointed with them. 

Oil of palipady of the oak, ventce turpentine, and new 
honey is very good, if eight inches of the line next the 
hook be anointed with it, but then there muſt be two 
or three hairs, for it will not well ſtick to a ſingle one; 
however, do not clog your line with it. 

Chymical oll of lavender, or for Want of it, oil of 
ſpike ſix drops, three drams of allatoeticla, Venice tur- 
pentine one dram, camphire one dram, make theſe into 
an ointment, and anoint them as the former; this in 
clear warer wonderfully takes gidgeons. 

The fat of the thigh-bone of a heron, makes an 
ointment that rarely fails, and is eſteem'd by thoſe 
that have try'd it, the beſt of any, being a new experi- 
ment. 

Butlet me commend to you above others this ; take 
the oils of cammoni1l, lavender, anniſced, each a quar- 


ter 
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ter of an ounce, heron's greeſe, and the beſt of aſſake- 
tida, each two drams, two ſcruples of cummin ſeed, 
ſinely beaten to powder, Venice turpentine, camphire 
and galbanum of each a dram ; add two grains of civet 
and make them into an unguent; this muſt be kept 
cloſe in a glazed earthen pot, or it loſes much of its 
virtue; anoint your line with it' as before, and your 
expectation will be ſtrangely anſwer'd. 

Oil of aſper ſo much noiſed about, and ſaid to be 
extracted from a fowl called the Cf/prey, is now found 
to be a mixture of the oil of ſpike, ein and re 
fin'd oil of turpentine, which however has a conf "ul 
able effect in ſtill or flow og By waters; and obſerye 
in this caſe, your line mult be 5 every ſecond 
dr Faw! g up, or the ſtrength of the ſcent being waſh'd 
oi}, you Nay en peck your | {port oy ce 
I might now ſpeak ſomething of artificial fies, 
and other artificial baits, but not to keep the angler 
too long frem the water, I ſhall have occafion elie- 
Where to treat of them. 


Tiſbes Haunts proper to be known, 


If you are not certain of any waters to fifh in, your 
buſineſs is to try the molt likely and promiſing, Iz. 

Where trees fallen, wood, ruihes, weeds, or rub- 
biſh are in rivers, or likely Jarge ponds, there are ſtore 
of fiſh promited, for thither they reſort tor warmth and 
ſhelter ; but it 1s very troubleſome angling there. 

The next are weirs, weir-pools, mill-ftreams „ flood- 
gates, piles, poſts, pillars of bridges, cataracts and wa- 
ter-falls, 0 8 whirling-pits, the fide of a ſtream, in 
the ſummer e ſpecially; ; for then they love to baſk and 
lie ſhallow, unleſs the weather be exceflive Bot! though 
J may herein except carp, eels, and teuch in the winter, 
find for the generality the deep as the warmeſt, in a 
gentle ebb and flow by the beating of the waters, at 


any turning or oppoſing bank, there is good hing 
that 
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that ſtraight rivers are not ſo advantageous to angle in, 
as thoſe that are winding or crooks d, having cddies, 
pits, and pools 1 in them, « occationed by the waters beat- 
ing on the points and doublings; thence being forc'd 
back, and into thoſe pits and crecks, the fiſh will get 
in ſome conſierable numbers many times, where the 
vater is narrow, try both ſides: but to come ſome- 
what nearer. 

The ſalmon is found in large Pit rivers that ebb 
and flow, gravelly and craggy. The trout mc My in 
pant brooks and rivers that are ſomewhat iwiit, and 
Have. landy bottoms. I he car þ and tencb love ſtill 

waters, or ſuch as gently move, whe ere weeds or roots 
of trees are near to {holſter them on occafion. Eels 
eee covet mus dy rivers, ponds, oreflimy ſands, 

Ci: ally thoſe of the larger {17e, The prez, bream, 
and cub are moſtly found in nay or clay rivers, 
brooks or pon ds, wherein buſhes, bulruſhes, or flags 
rrow. The barbel, roach, tos 6 and | ruff, for the mot 
are for d in ſandy or gr. welly 4. ep rivers, coveting to 
be under the ſhade of tres. The nber is likelieit to 

: found in marly or cla y ey GE running very fwift. 
Ih he gudgegn likes beſt a ſandy gr gravelly bottom; yet 
for all this, a trial of divers waters will not be ami 
vhs re you may ſuſpect any fiſh are likely to breed; 
or experience in this art is the ſureſt inſtructor. 


1 


dimes proper above others to angle in, according to the 
Waler, weather, &c. 


1. In the hotteſt months take your opportunity 
when it is cloudy, and the water is moved by gentle 
gales. 5 5 

2. When the floods have carried away the filth, 
ſudden ſhowers incumber the waters too, and the 
rivers, &c, retain their uſual bounds, looking of a pa- 
Iiſh colour. 

3. When a violent nower has mudded or r 
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the water, and after that the ftream runs ſwift, for 
then they uſually ſeek for creeks, and ſhelter, and in 
the little riyulet running into the great one, 

4. If you fiſh for carp or tench do it early in the 
morning, viz. a little before ſun-riſe, till eight, _ 
from four in the afternoon, *till ſun-ſet, when the da 
are of a convenient length, June, Fuly, and A 
but in March, the beginning oi April, and the end of 
September, they refuſe not to bite in the warmth of the 
day, the wind being ſtill. 

8. If you angle for the ſalmon, the beſt time is from 
three in the afternoon till ſun-ſet, and in the morning 
as before; his proper months are May, June, July, 
and Auguſt, The barbel bites belt in May, June, July, 
and the beginning of Aguft, from five to eleven in the 
morning. The pearcy and ruff all day in very cool 
and cloudy weather. Ihe breeom bites from ſun-riſe, 
till nine or ten in the morning, in muddy water, eſpe- 
cially when the wind blows hard, for the moſt part 
keeping in the middle of the river or pond in May, 
June, July or Ausgilſt. 


6. The pike bites in July, Aug , September and 


October, about three in the atternoon, in gentle water, 
and a clear vale. In #4 nter he bites all tne day long, 
and in Abril, Map, and the beginning of Fre, early; in 
the morning and late in the evening. As for roach and 
dace, they bite all the day long, if the weather be not 
in the extremities of heat or cold, on the top of the 
water. The 2:49:97 bitcs beſt in April, and till he 
has ſpawaed in May, and if the weather be cool, till 
waſp-time, and at the end of the year all day lone i in a 
entle ſtream; ovierve when you angle for him, to 
{tir and rake the ground, and he will bite the better. 
As for the fiound er, though he 15 found only in ebbing 
and flowing rivers, that have communication with the 
ſea, he bites freely all day in April, May, June, and 
Fuly, in a ſwiſt ltream; he will bite in the ſtill, but 
not near lo freely. Ground 
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| Ground halts to gather and feed the Jl, that you may 
B better and readily know where to flud them, &e. 


The ground- baits, or for baiting the ground, are 


utering, you may mix with ſome pleaſant freſu 
car th, ale-grains, wheat-bran ficep'd in ſheep's blood, 
clotted, dried, and cut in ſmall pieces, periwinkles 
bruis'd in their ſhells, black and white ſnails, worms 


cut in ſunder, and made up in little balls of earth. 
l h e guts 8 fowl, the ſmall guts or livers cut ſmall, 
cheeſe and oat-cakes bruls'd together, malt groſly 


nd: the 10 eſpecially gather tench, dace, carp, chubg 
| = Y, bream and barvel ; and the more you feed them, 
ny will be the ſurer to Kcep to that place, and be the 
trer to reward your Pai: s when taken; and tb op 
COW IN A little above the place you angle : 
2 moving water, for before they ground, t 
will carry them ſome «< diſtance irom the place your 
LIFOW At. 
Theſe are eſpecially good when you angle with the 
cod-bait, gentle, waſp, or paſte; for it will make them 
Ke your bait more cagerly, and with leis ſuſpicion. 


— 


take 

an d this directs VOU to the Pk e Or Pegi c for if thoſe 
n you angle for be not there, and no others have 
cumvented you, nor the ſcaſon improper, then are 

tele two devourers of fiſh lurking thereabouts ; and 

the reſt dare not approach for fear of being made a 

Prey therefore uſe ſuitable tackle and baits to take 

hem, and then other fiſn will boldly approach. 

When you angle in clear water, keep cut of fight as 
much as may be, ſhelter'd behind ſome buſh or tree, 
or by ſtanding as fax off as poſtible, keep your eye only 
on the ſurface of the water, where your float is, and 
to effect this the better, your rod mult be proportion- 
8 in length, to anſwer the place you fiſh at, and 

peclally at the ground, and a long rod and line at 

| artificial 
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barley or wheat ſoft boiled, which, for prevention of 
e. 


he nean | 
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artificial flies are very neceſſary. An angler muſt add 
ſilence to his patience, and move his body as little as 
pollble may be, for the iſh are very quick-ſighted, 
and naturally fearful, particularly the chu, v., and 
wout. 

When in a clear water you angle at the ground, or 
with a natural fly dibble, always do it going up the 
river, but in muddy water, or when you do it with a 
dib-fly, uſe the contrary ; if you have hooked a ji{h, 
and ſuſpect the ſtrength of your line or rod, let him 
play and tire within the water, before you offer to 
bring him near the top ; be ſure to keep the rod bent, 
left runni:'g to the end of the line, he breaks his hold, 
> the hook, and if he be tired, and has in a manner 


" 2 3 . of 1 
done fluſtering, bring him towards the top, and ii 


there be occation, uſe your landing- net or hook; and 
take this tor a general rule in hooking all ftrpng fiſh, 


Horb to tate the ſalmon and ſalmon-ſmelt by anzling, &c. 


he ſalmon, tho' not found in many rivers in y- 


land is of principal note for river fiſh, tho' it as well 
belongs to the ſea. The chief rivers noted for them 
are the Thames, Severn, Trent, Lin at Lanca/ter, and 
about Cockerſand- Abby at FForkington in Cumberland, 
Bywell in Northumberland, Durham, Newcaſtle an T ine, 
Dee in Cheſbire, and ſome rivers in Males; as Lid, 
He, and Yivy ; he commonly is found in the water 
deep, and about the middle. They fpawn in Seh- 
tember, and come in ſeaſon the beginning of March. 

His beſt biting is at nine in the forenoon, and three 
in the afternoon, in clear water, eſpecially when the 
wind blows againſt the ſtream, but not very roughly: 
then take the baits directed, and the ſtrongeſt tackle, 
for when he is ſtruck, he plunges and leaps ; though 
not uſually does he endcavour to go to the end of the 
une. 


ln 
44 
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E The younger ſort of theſe are 0 tend ler mouthed, 
chat unleſs you faſten two hooks almoſt bin a quarter Or 

a circle aſunder, they uſually break hold. For tlie 
creat ſalmon, the principal bait is well- Cour d dee 

worms; for the ſalnaneſinelt, the brandling, gilt-tail 

m 8 worm, Oc. and for flics, he take th them na- 
tural or artificial; and if you uſe theſe, a cod-bait or 
gentle at the top of the nk is effectual ; this with the 
&15-fly takes l nan ſm {ts beyond expectation ; ; but ior 
eater ſalmon, if your fly be artificial, make it very 
Jar ge, with ſix wings one behind another, that by tllar 
«nd the different colours, he may ſuppole it, as ind-cd 
it will appear in the water, a clutter of flies. He is 
Ken at the ground with a running line or float, and 
ſanctimes he bites lower than mid- water at ground- 
; he is taken with oak- worms, dub: flies, cod- 
5 85 clap-baits, and the larger fort ſometimes take 
% minow and loach, and for theſe you may angle 
+. a wyer-ring on the top of the rod, letting the 
ine run through | it to a great length, and when he 18 
ed, and is ſpent with plunging, fix your land- 
anz in his mouth, that is ſcrew d to the end of a pole, 
1 gies s to land him: Salmon is the beit of fiſh, very 
Iweet, and of extraordinary nouriſhment :; eating it 
crately, it reſtores in conſumptions; if pickled it 
Rei -thens the ſtomach, and begets a good appetite. 


Several ονͤ to take the PIKE, and where to find his 
haunts, &c. 


The Pres ſpawns in March; his uſual haunts are 
11 ſandy, chalky, or claycy places, ſomewhat near the 
| banks, tor coveting ſolitude, he often lurks in holes to 
prize other fiſh, as they fearleſly ſwim by; ſome- 
times he ſhelters among bulruſhes, water docks, weeds, 
er buſhes 3 and then he hates about the middle of the 
F ver or pond, at mid- Water, and for him you muſt 
p your bait in a gentle motion, und at aul times to 


ORE be 
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be above a foot from the ground; he rarely bites in 
the night, for then he is for the moſt part gone to reſt 
in his Tetirement, In Apri it, May, fune, and the b. gin- 
ning of ily, he does it molt freely morning and even- 
ing in clear water, and a gentle ga ale in ſtill Water, 0! 
a moderate moving one, and in the reſt of Fly, # ugujt, 
September, and Ovber, his beſt biting time is about 
three in the afternoon in water as before: in winter 
months, if the weather be pleaſing, and the water 
clear, he will not refuſe to bite at any time, tho” the 
molt certain time is about three of the clock in the 

afternoon, if particularly in a gloomy, cloudy day, but 
the water muddied with rain, there is no certainty of 
im; his beloved baits are, gudgeon, roch, dace, mi- 
ws, ſalmon, ſiuelts, no bigger than 521472995, a piece of 
an eel, a young trout, Sc. but all his 5aits muſt be very 
treih, and a live one tempts him arp the ſooner, 
which may be put on by drawing the line between the 
ſkin and the ribs of the fiſh, and o on the > hook, fait- 
ning it in the gills, and this you may uſe in . 
but here have your tackle very ſtrong, with wire 
about a foot from your hook, the next to it filk, a. F 
the reſt of the line ſtrong ſpun flax, come as little as 
you can near the weeds, Jeit they ſpoil your bait be- 
fore the p:ke comes at it, faſten the tail of the bait to 
the joint of the wire and having fix'd your tackle, tnat 
the line may run and play, let ſo much lead be atth: 
hook as may carry the fiſh's head downwards, as f 
after playing on the top, {he was going to the bottom, 
and when oh have fank ; it ſo, that it is at a convenient 
depth for the p:4e, flack your line, and give it "ER 
that he ma if: run to his hold, and there pouch to 8 
low it, which you may 3 by the moving of the line 
in the water, then with a ſmart jerk hook him; ſoine 
ule no rod with this, but lead and float, holdine 2. Of the 


line in their hands on links, and indecd there ate {1 
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eral methods taken, tho' all to 555 ſame purpolc; 
wherefore for brevity ſake I omit then 
Angling for him at the ſnap, is to give him leave to 

run a little „and then 1 Which mult de donc the 
contrary Way to that winch he moves, therefore a dou- 
ble ſpring hook is u ful in this way of angling, eſpe- 
cially for a great pie uſuaily will hold the bait fo faft 
it his teeth, that you may fail to pull it out of his 
mouth, and likewile {trize him, when if he holds the 
W hock ever fo faſt, wn wire will draw, tro the 
ba . 2 ind ſo the ſpring opening, you will frag quently 
hook him on the out! Be 155 his mouth. Th ho! trow- 

is ſurer than: this, and more pre acticable, yet this 
1; beſt uſed in March, when the pie bites ill, then 
upon fpawning . eg are ſick, and loſe their ſtomachs, 
bart this as the former, and he may be taken this way 
vhen he is ſo. A pie is more excellent than carp: hos 
people may eat it: croſs-bone in the head àagainſt fal- 
ling ſickneſs: ſpawn or, row provokes vomiting and 
Kool : heart eaten cures fevers; they are reported to 
ve two hundred years. 


Other brief rules for PIKE angling. 


When the pie has taken your bait, obſerve how 
185 moves; if ſlowly, give him time, and he will rarely 
miſs him; let not your bait fall in one and the fame 


„ + 
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place above once or twice, for if he take it not, then 
he 15: farther off. 

2. If you find, after he has taken the bait, he lies 
ſtill as ſometimes he wil l, move your hand gently, ta 
vive notice which way his head lies, Jett in Arik: ng 
you happen to pull the bait out of his mouth, it that 
Cannot be ditcert'd d, ſtrike directly upward: at the inap 
ave rong tackle > ap give two lulty jerks one after 

nother, fal ſtening a ſwivel at the end of your line, 
shich muſt be us'd at trowl and ſnap, and your armed 
Wire muſt be hook'd on it. 


83 3. For 
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3. For the ſnap, have a hollow picce of lea, thit 
it may puls aver the wire and end of the hook, which 
you draw withit the fiſh's gills or mouth, that as di 
rected, 1t may KEEP the head downward, and at either 
0 theſe | baitings, if you cut away one of the fins of the 
bait cloſe at the gills, allo behind the vent, and one on 
the contrary ſide, it will play the better, and 1ccn 
more lively. | 

4. Be jure to raiſe your hand in caſting, when the 
hait is about to fall into the water, fo that by daſkine, 
it may not lrigbt him away, and when it is ſunk a lit 
Le draw it ncar the top towards you a little, and fo ct 
it fall aga in; nd i if your wire hook is joined with a 
fee] ring, the bait will play better, and fink more di- 
rect : for naps Atarch is the chief month, Felis, 
April, ay, Septemocr, and October for the trowl: and 
tho' a large balt invites him moſt, yet a leſſer takcs 
him more ſurely, but let your bait be ſuitable to.your 
hook ; and this way with a mmew, bach, or imall 
grudgeon, you may take pear; and it poſſible, always 
trowl in clear water in a windy day, and then a g- 
en, will do well for the p:#e, but if a dark cloudy day, 
roach, ace, or bleak, are to be preferr'd. 

Jo ſnare a Pie; when you perceive him raiſe, and 
ſtaying near the ſurface of the water, faſten about 
a yard and a half of ſtrong packthread to a pole, and 
at the end of it a running "nooſe of ſmall wire, oflly 
putting it over his head, with a quick jirk throw him to 
land; this is often Jane to young piles, but the older 
are more Wary tho' ſometimes catch'd by this means, 


eſpecially i in ponds, as alſo when they come out of 
rivers, and go a frogging in enches, in March, Apri 


and Ay. 
To find an angle for PEARCH. 


The pearch ſpawns the beginning of March, and de- 


lights in a good ſtream of a moderate depch, abiding, 


utually 


1511 
uſually cloſe by a hollo1 wv bank, pc ebbly, gravelly bot- 
tom d, with green weeds growing in it; being com- 
mo:ly a fiver fiſh: he bites little in winter, but in the 
midile of the day, yet in ſummer all d: ay, if the wea- 
ther be cool and clouly, : and the water ſhaken with the 
wind; but more freely from ſeven till ten in the mora- 
ing, and from two in the afterncon till f. ix, and ſome- 
times till ſun-ſet t; if in the middle of ſummer, you 
mult look to him when he is ſtruck, ior he is a very 
ſtrong fiſh, and will Hg ggle hard and long; they ge- 
nerally go many together; and if the te be 2 great many 
in a hole, if you li Fi right on them, you may at one 
{tanding | catch the greater part, if you give them time 


to bite ; but if you are too haſty in ſtriking, you may 


chance to miſs your aim; he takes almolt all manner 
o worms; as, dew-worims, red-worms, me adO W- 
worms, cod-bait alſo the minzw, lac, fall frogs, 
waſps, hornets, and humble bees. 

He is beſt taken with a float, reſting the bait about 
\vz inches from the ground, and ſometimes he is taken 


about mid-water : ſome uſe a ledger-bait on the ground, 


but the firſt depth has uſually ihe beſt ſucceſs. 
To angle for the CARP, &c, 


This fiſh has always been in great eſteem, making 
many induſtrious to find ways to take him. He de- 
lights in ſandy or muddy bottoms, in ſtill deep water, 
by the ſides of a pond or river, tho in a good pond he 
hes beſt. He is very wary, and hard to be cateh'd. 

His ae time is about May-Day, breeding 
three times a year, and wonderfully encreaſes it he likes 
the water he's in: he lives long, tho” moſt dilagree 
as to the particular number of years ; ; and indeed 1 fee 
no reaſon how that ſhould be l known. 

He bites very carly in 455. May, Tune, Fuly, and 
A galt, and tometimes all night if the weather be hot 
and itar- light 2 in the ſtill Jeep water, if you angle in 

G 4 the 
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the day-time, keep out of cht as much as ny he 


E 


therefore provide a long rod: he is v« ery ſtrong, and 
mult play when ſtruck, or he'll carry off your hook b. 
breaking the line or rod, 

Ute always the float and quill, angle for him ſome- 
times above, and ſometimes below mid-wat- FAS thi 
weather is, tho' in mid- water he is the . 


taken, eſpeclally in a pond, but in rivers he is very 1h: 


lay a ground-bait for bim Wich ground malt. 

The baits you uſe on your hook mult be gentles, 8 
or three on the hook; he takes likewiſe bobs, waips, 
ſweet paſtes, marih-worms, flag-worms, gilt-tails, 


N the cod-bait and bread-grain boil'd ſoft; 


and in June and July, in the heat of the day, he ſhews 


himſelf on the top of the water, and ofteneit among 
barns when you may take him with a well- ſcour'd 


Job-worm, angling as with a natural fly; but in this 
caſe keep out of ſight as much as you poſſibly can. A 


carp is a numerous breeder, as ſpawing three or four 


times a year, and therefore as a caution to thoſe that 
ſtock ponds with them, let them be warm, and ſecure 
from cold winds, fenc'd by trees, and the place allow 
ing good feed, or otherwiſe (the ie being over-ſtored) 
they will ſtarve themlelves and other fiſh that are with 
them. 

Carp is a fat and ſweet ſh, and nouriſhes much. 


Olſer vation, on the TENCH, and the beſi way to anzl? 
for him. 


The tench ſpawns the beginning of '7u/y, is reckon'd 
2 very good fiſh, much coveted, yet delights in muddy 
or foul water, and among weeds, the ponds that arc 
ſuitable for carp pleaſe him better than the rivers, and 
in pits he thrives better than in either, if they be agrec- 
able to time, tho' in ſome pits they will not (n or 
{tanding they breed) come to any bigneſs; and 1 
others chey will not breed at all, but they will . 
Woil- 
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wonderfully, beyond expectation: this I believe may 
happen where the ſtorer is not ſkilful to dittinguith 
males from fe: ales, but by an unlucky gueſs puts in 
all of one ee Tho' he covets mudd, ye et his fins are 


very la. arge; and to know him from others, there are 
two little barbs at the angles or corners of his mouth; 


his ſcales are ſmall and ſmooth, and about his CYVS als 


circles of a golden colour. He is accounted the phy- 
1 clan to the reſt, fo that the devouri ing pike, being licks 
3 Cured by him; and will not, unleſs hunger pre ovoke, 
hurt or dettroy him, tho” he ſpares not his own kind; 
I nis gift of healing 1s faid to be by a medicinal balm 
{eating from his Kin, which the fick fiſh take in as 
/oyſick;, and indeed, Eis fleſh is good in conſumptions 
or any la nguiching oi the parts ) for men. They bite #7 
veſt from day light to eight in the morning, an d fr. vm 
tour in the afternoon till ſun-ſet; but in the hot months, 
if the weather be not tempeſtuous, they many times 
bite all night. The beſt ſcaſon is from the beginning 
Got Hay, to the end of September. 
He takes the co4-bait, marſh- worm, g gentle, fic 17-W9M, 
redetuorim well ſcour 4; and to make it take the bet- 
ter, you may dip your b: 15 in a little tar-wate juſt be- 
tore you ule it, tho” the plain bait many times pleales 
um welt. For want of the former | Dalts, you may 
ut paſtes ſweeten'd with honey. 
Angle for him with a float of quill, letting the bait Wi 
ito the water two foot, ſometimes more or leſs, but 1 
10 great matter, * 


— hg” 


The BRE AM's haunts, and how ta angle £ then. 


The bream ſpawns in the beginning of Jh, is a | 
large bony ſiſh, is found in rivers and ponds, but in the | il 
latter if „ he delights moſt: he is long 1 
growing, and will be very fat, and is almoſt as great 8 
4 Dreeder as the carp. | i 

Breams jwim divers together in a gentle ſtream f 

TY 3 loving 
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loving a ſandy, or clayiſh bottom, and the deepeſt and 
broadeſt part of the water. Your beſt time in the ſea- 
fon is to angle for him from ſun-rile to eight o'clock, 
in a moderate ſtream, the water being a little ſlimy or 
muddy, eſpecially when a good breeze troubles the 
water; and in windy weather r, if in a pond, he gene- 
rally keeps the mi adde 2, and there you are moſt likely 
to and him., In the ate; noon, your time is from three 
Or four till ſun-fet ; but in a darkiſh windy day he 
bites at any time. 

He is angled for with much fucceſs from the be- 
ginning of Hp rel ti Michaclinas, and may be talten at 
other times, except the very cold months 

He takes as baits, flag-worins, gentles, graſhoppers, 

their wink DE ng oft; re * VWOrnRS. < t-Calls:; and mea- 
GUO W-rOLrnois Well W d, bobs aue 
elpecially the green ones; when he bites, he runs off 
wich the bait to the farther ſhoar, or as far that way 


as he can, and therefore you mult give him play, fer 
though he ſeems a fiſh made g eig e enough, he wil 


8 


not much ſtr ucgle,, but after two or three turns he 


tails on one {ide- and may be eaſily landed. 
Here you muſt angle with a flat, ſo that the bait 
may 5 the ground; ; you may nate a cround-bait 


for br cam with malt, and it will draw them together. 


The BARBEL, how 10 ind and tate him by angling, 


18 


a very LIONS fb, and takes his name from the barbs 
that hang at his mouth, is curiouſly ſhap'd with ſmal! 
ſcales, In the hot months you will find him in the 
ſwift ffrong ſtreams, tho' he ſhuns the current, and 
delights ſomewhat more out of the rapidity, under 
{hades of trecs, and weeds 5 Where they rout: in the 
{ands like a ho: 7, and io neſt; ſme ſuppoſe him to 
eat much grayet and ſand, but 1 rather fancy he ſecks 
for inſects or other food that heat and moiture pro- 

duce 


The Harbel ſpawns i - April, fometimes in May, i 8 
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duce in the bottom of ſhallows, yet ſometimes he 1s 
found in the deep and ſwift waters, eſpecially at weirs, 
bridges or floodgates, where he thelters a among piles, 
or on hollow places, holding by the moſs or weeds, to 
prevent his being carry'd away by the ſtream ; when 
winter is coming on, he rabies to the ſtill deep. 

His beſt biting time is early in the morning, that 
is, from the ſun ring till ten, and from four till the 
_ 1 ſets, and often later, add this principally happens 
rom the 20th of May to the latter end of Auguſt; you 

mult | be wary in taking of him, for he is very ubrle, 
and ſtruggles long, unleſs well managed ; many. arc 
found t together frequently, b but in April they are little 
W orch, for then is the ſpawning time. | 

As for the baits you intend to take him with, care 
muſt be taken that they are very ſweet, ſuch as give 
him not diſtaſte: angle for hi 131 n with a running-line, 

d a bullet at the end. He takes gen tles, not over- 
ſcour'd, dew-worms, new F pate, the young, 
Wy of waſps and hornets; and ſo cunning he is, 
that you will be cheated of many a bait in angling for 
nin, if you have not a watchful eye, and a quick 
hand ; for he will nibble and ſuck it off, and ten to 
one, when your float links, and you attempt to ſtrike, 
whether he has the hook in his mouth, yet often, if 
you ſtrike the CONTATY way his head. lies, you may 
Lice him by the noſe, and give him play till tired, or 
elſe, if he be any thing large, unleſs your tackle be 
Fry ſtrong, part of it goes with him. He is not an 

N fiſh to cat, by reaſon he is ſomewhat dry, 
and very full of bones Some ſay! he is eaſy of con- 


rache, his eggs and ſpawn vomit and purge vio- 
ently, | 
{be TRouT's haunts : the beſt way to angle for him, and 
his Laits, 


The zrout ſpawns in Offcber. His uſual haunts are 
33% 
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in ſmall purling brooks, or fwiit gliding rivers, not 
too great. Obſcrve whether their bottoms are pebble, 
gravel, or ſmooth ſtones ; for on the ſides of theſe he 

uſually has his-refidence, though he is often found in 
the deep, eſpecially a large one, alſo bebind banks, 

blocks, ſtones, at turnings or points, where the ſtream 
much beats, or makes a kind of Whirling; he loves 
coverture and ſhade, from whence he may moſt eatily 
ſeize his prey; but his hold or hole is fually in deep 
places; he is ſeldom found among weeds, rather 
among boughs of trees that hang in the water, or 


© 
ſhady buſhes : he plics in ſpring at the tail of the 
ſtream, but, as many other fiſn do about the middle 
of Map, at the upper en 5 ſtaying long in a place, it 
is hold be near it. In the hot Weather he leaves the 
deep, and goeth into the arp ſtreams among gravel, 
vnleſs by the exceſlive heat of the weather, droughts 
enſue, and then the ſtill deep delights him. | 

This trout may be taken by dibbing, or if the wea- 

her be dark, cloudy, and windy, you may take him 
wy Sith the caſt-fly. He is in ſeaſon from March untill 
ATichaelmas, but c hiefly about the end of May, when 
he is in the beſt ſeaſon; his body is adorned with red 
ſpots. The female is counted better than the male: 
tney much aitect to be near the ſource or ſpring of 
rivers, and where they run on lime ſtones, there the 
beſt of trouts are found. 

Angle for him at the ground with a running line, 
with two or three ſmall pellets of lead, omitting the 
float, or you may take him by float- angling at the 
eround, if vou are dexterous at a angling with a ſingle 

hair, two links fron your hook, he 1s much ſooner 
taken than with two or three hairs, though you mu it 
be cautious he break not the line; and this is better 
done at the bottom than top, becaule there he has not 
to much force to ſhoot and ip ring, as on the top, and 
4 fingle hair next the hogs, if well choſen and ſtrong 


will 
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vll take one of thirteen inches, if there be water- 
room, free from wood and weeds. 
He bites beſt in a water that after a flood is clearing, 
or ning, ſomewhat troubled, cloudy and windy wea- 


ther; curly in the morning is the beſt time from the 
middle of April to tae end ; of Augujt, Som ſun- riſing 
111 near ene and from two till ſun- ſet; but at nine 
1 the morning, and three in the aiternoon are the 
beit times, at the ground or fly as the Water is moſt 
zreeable, in Aare 55 the bezinning of pri, Septem- 
5 and till the 15th of October, and then you muſt 
ccale ang cling for the zrout, to the end of Pebr ary, 
tor a ſhower has fallen To he evening; you will 
aud him riſe at a gnat. In warm weather you may 
dib for him with the minow or-loach, 
As for other baits than what I have mentioned, the 
-incipal are at the ground, brandlings, Eilt-tails, tag- 
alls, meadove- worms, and for the greater, dcẽ,W-worms 
ue ſcoured, the two firſt hold him all the ſeaſons, 
either in muddy or clear waters, the reſt do well when 
the water is diſcoloured with rain, you may ule a 
cod-bait, either for top or bottom; but then it muſt 
be in clear water; he taketh the palmer- fly or wool- 
bed, and all forts of artificial and natural flies at the 
top of the Water. When you bait with ſmall fiſh, as 
the minnow, bull-head, and loach, cut off their fins, 
and the gills of the latter, and ſo with theſe in{tructions, 
and a little practice to ripen experience, depend on 
111ccels. 


The EEL, the haunt, bait, and tating them, &c. 


There are many diſputes about the generation of 
eels, whether they g generate and breed as other fiſh do, 
or oroceed {rom putrefaction, enhven'd by heat and 
moiſture ; but my buſineſs being to in{truct you how 
to come b) y them, I ſhall lay no ſtreſs on that micety, 

ſince 
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ſince eels there are, and for their delicacy, are call'd by 
fome, the queen of 2 
is haunts, in the day time, are uſually under the 
covert of tree- roots, bruſſ wood, planks, or piles, about 


: 0] 
flood-gates, wears, or mill- dara. in he! low holes in 3. 
banks, they moſtly delight in foul full water, or at BE! 
leaſt ſuch as runs very love, with ouſy fand, or muddy I 
bottoms, in pits, Ponds 2 ind meers. | | . 

Bait for him with a voung ; lamprey, dew-wornis, | 

ſcour'd earth worms, and ver ry imall fin, their fins cut b 
off, guts of chickens, or othe r flow), cut in ſmall = 


lengths, lean beef, the brood of waſps; the four firſt 
take him day or night, but moſt 9 the reſt are proper 
for night-hooks, 

Take him in the da A, FI 2 leager-bai „ by ſhigling, 
bobing, brogling; as for brogling and ſnigling, the 
beſt method I have known is this: get a "Jong and 
ſtrong line, your hook of a {mall compals, baited with. 
{cour d red- - worm, or &cy/-worms, hay ing one end of 

our line in your hand, place very eaſi ily the upper end 
of your hook in the cleft of a hazel rod of a conveni- 
ent length ſo that it may flip out as you pleaſe, and 
where you fancy the el, to be, let the bait ithurely 
ſink, and ſuppoſing it ſwallowed by giving time leiſure- 
ly, f him up by little and littie, caſy lying double, 
with the ſtrength of bis tail, your line is ende inger'd. 
'T his you mult practice in hot weather, the Waters be- 
ing low. Y 1 

As for bobbing, take large carth- worms out of good 
mold, ſcour them vell in mols. and run a ſtrong thre cad 
with a needle through them mes as many as will 
lightly wrap a dozen times round your hand, make 
them into li: ks, and faſten them to a ſtrong pack- 
thread or whi; cord, two yards long or more; m ake a 
knot about fix or eight inches from the worms, put 
about three quarter, of a pound of plummet, made Py - 


1 t- 
ramidically on the cod, by che means of a hollowneſs 


Or 
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or hole bored through it, and let it fink to the knot 
fx the cord to a manageab! e pole. Angle with this 
in muddy or cloudy water, in the ſides of the ſtreams 
or deeps; when the ee or el tug, let them be well 
faſten' d by the teeth, before you dra them up, then 
do it gently, 'till on the top, and then hoitt them 
F uickly to land: many by this way have been taken 
it a time. | 

Some, near cel haunts, fink a bottle of hay looſly 
bound, ſtufft with towls guts and ver, cut in long 
It eds over night, and coming early the next me ning 5 

rawing it up haſtily by the rope, faſten'd to the band 
f uc lar; "= cels, bedded in it, for the 5085 of he prey. 
This ma y be done with a bundle of the b ruſh⸗ W 
out of which, upon pulling up, they cannot io eallly £ 


To angle, &c. for the grayling or umoer. 


Though this fiſh has two names given it; the for- 
mer for the feſſer fort, and the latter for: the greater, 
et both are the ſame ſpecies. 

Their haunts are in marly clay; clear water, and 
Witt {treams, the large iS accounted eig zhtcen inches, 
beine Y IN ſeaſon all the year, but their prime is in De- 

ber, 1 his vills and head are blackith, and his 
velly a dark grey, {tudded with black ſpots. He will 
ite e but is very tender mouth o therefore be 
careful he break not his hold, thoug ch he will not 
truggle much, as being very faint when he is hooked. 
oY ole for him in or near the middle or the water, for 
de is always more apt to rife than deſcend, wherefore 
he 18 chiefly taken by a ground-bait, rather than a 
running line ; uſe for him a float of cor „ If you par- 
LC ularly angle for him, but for a gray/ng and trout, the 
running line is beſt, 

As for baits, he takes brandlings, gilt-tails, meadow- 
worms, tag-tails, the bark- Worm, og - worm, cod-vait, 
natural or artificial flies, particularly the camlet fly, 


aid 
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and a fly m made ” 2 2p wool, and one made of tawny 
chan ablet hair, allo the carth-bob, and clap-bait, 


The Pops c, Rur, his haunts, how t6 angle for him 
with proper baits, &c. 


The pope or ruff is one, in ſhape, nature, and diſ- 
poſition, like the pearen, though in bigneſs not ex- 
cœeeding a large guſigeon, but of a more pleaſing 17 taite ; 
he bitcs cagerly, a atid many of them are uſus! ly toge- 
ther, where the water runs lowly, and is deep in ſan 
dy places, fifty of them have been taken at a ſtanding. . 
You may bait for him with the ſmall red-worm, 21! (= 
tail, meadow-worm, and other baits proper for the 
pearch, he biting at the ſame time the . arc) does ; YOu 
may ground bait v an new turned up earth of 2talioy 95 
alſo with a clear fan L you may take him with a ine 
hair, the link next the HOOK k, the body of it is roug 
and hath prickly and ſharp fins; it has its ſeaſons and 
nature like the pearch, and is a very wholeſome fiſh, 
eating ſhort and tender. 

There are abundance of chem to be killed in Adoul- 
fea riv er in N77 Ty. 


Some particular obſervations cm GUDGEON gugling. 


The gudgeon, tho not over large, is approved, among 
other fil 105. as a dainty, being very wholeſome food. 
This fiſh ſpawns twice or thrice in the year, he de- 
lights in ſharp ſtreams, with gravelly or ſandy bottoms, 
and ſhews the youns g angler extraordinary rod ſport, 
who not beindh well ſkilled in chuſing, or not well 
knowing howto come by 7 Oer baits may take him 
with a {mall red-worm he -gronnd, Or very near it, 
and ſeldom, by reaſon of the to! ohnefs of his mouth, 
he is loſt when ſtruck. In the heat of ſummer they 
make to the ſhallows in rivers, but when the weeds in 
autnmn grow: of a bad taite, or rot, and cold weather 
comes on, then they get together in deep places; and 

here 
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here it is propereſt to fiſh for them at the ground, or 2 
NE, above it, if you fiſh with a float; but it may be 
lone with a running line on the gro und, without a 
font as for particular baits, I have alre: 45 ae ou ried 
of them, and amo nz he rs, thoſe relating to the gadęedu. 


SS 
OR oh JI 5 3 
The BLEAK en BLE, to angle for him, &c. 


This fiſh makes ſport, tho' not much va 
0 


being very v Wholeſome, it 1s many times cſtroy'd by a 
worm that breeds in his ſtomach; in hot weather he 
ulies eagerly, and you may fhib for him with feveral 
nooks on one line and if you catch three or four toge- 
ther on the ſeveral hooks, do not fear the breaking of 
your line, tying es about half a foot one above the 
5 8 15 catily taken with gentles, ſmall red worms, 

and any ſmall flies at top water, by dibbing or whip- 


ping 4 87 them. | 

Angie at middle water, or at the top, for he is 
uſual ty in motion: there is another fort of thele called 
he black fea, better and wholciomer than this, call'd by 
ome the ſea camelion, becauſe in the winter he ſcems 
Olten to change his e He is as good as any carp. 


7% CHUn or CHEVIN, is haunts, and to angle for bims 


The cub ſpawns in March is large, tho' timorous; 
18 8 large rivers, having ſandy or clayey bottoms, 
delights m uch in ſtreams ſhaded with trees, as allo in 
holes where many of them conſort together: he is in 


calon from the middle of Ay till aiter Candllemus; 
you may take him dibbing on the top of the water, 
but in the hot months he ke eps mid water; in the 
colder weatlier angle at the Lathes with the ledger- 
bait. 
He bites from 3 'til! eight, and from three 
till ſun-ſet; the large one when ſtruck, is ſooneſt tired, 
the leſs will { ſtruggle longer, and in . -ſhiny weather 


1 


the * bite, in winter the middle of the da ay. 


wy 
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N o tht a, xx owl x; 


1 


He ſcarcely refuſes any bait, if not too large; a8 
lampreys-pride, the eel'g brood, dew-worins febured in 
moſs and gravel, clap-baits, fall ſnails, White and 
black cheeſe paſte, the Marrow of an ox or cow's back, 
a beetle with the legs 017, and all forts of baits bred on 
trees, plants and herbs, cod-baits, broods of Waß ps, 
bornets and humble-bees, the fat of rutcy bacon, dors, 
graſhoppers, alſo a fly, and acod-bait, and an oak - worm 

on the hook together, intali:!bly takes him in the hot 
months. | 

When he 1s taken, he mutt on catei the fame day, 

elſe will not be ſo g good; ; mot eſteem his head the beit 
part, 


Dack or Daze, and Roacn, their paunts, baits, &c. 
PROS Pow to angle for them. 


As theſe delight in Pon ds or rivers with graveily 
bottoms or ſand, ſo the ey love deep clear we ters, ſha- 
ded with trees, either in rivers or elſe-where z the ace 
ſpawn about the middle of March, and are in ſeaſon 
three weeks after. The fleſh is ſoft, and ſweet 1 in taſte. 

Jou mult angle for the d within two inc hes of 
the bottom, and ſometimes the bait may touch it if it 
is worms, but + if with flies, at the top of Fs water, or 
within an inch. 

The roach ſpawns about the middle of Maj, and 1s 
ſo healthful, that his ſoundneſs has 5 common 
ſaying, tho? it often cauies ſome to tell Iye The 
beſt ach, by reaſon of the avunganc? o“ Tal. a arc found 
in the Thames near Louuon, angle for him about two 
foot in the water : in temperate Weater they bite all 
day long. "The float angle takes 'em beſt. 

Their baits are numerous 2s their try, Ii. Worms 
bred on trees, plants, or herbs, vent! 5, cod baits, 
graſhoppers \ ith the legs off, flies artifieial or n . 
particularly the ant fly, 3 Worms, ſcowr'd 
bread- corn boil'd. L'he roach in ponds 1s chic found 

under 
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under the water-docks, if there be any, and indeed few 
{mall come amits to them. 


The FLOUNDER or FLOOK'S haunts, baits, and angling, 


It is properly a ſalt-water fiſh, and is no where but 
in rivers that have. communication with the fea; he's 
brought up by the tide, and looſing himſelf into freſh 
{ire ams, he aſter ſome time minds not his way back 
again. He loves gentle ſtreams, gravelly and fandy 
bottot ms, is very hy, and not eaſily taken: he bites all 
the day in Yay, Jaane, Fuly, and the beginning of 
At, A, . tho' he wl nibble much about the hook, and 
fuck off the bat it, it you be not wary to keep it in mo- 
tion, which hinders him from ſeeing the hook, if he 
does, away he flies from it, ſometimes in the ſhallow. 
He- takes ſcoured ado or marſh-worms, earth- 
worms, gentles, the brood of waſps, gilt-tails and 
bran: Ui: N25. He 1 is to be angled for with the float, and 
your bait mult touch the ground. He's of good nou- 
riſhment, ſtrengthens the Romach, cauſes appetite, and 


helps the ſpleen. 
To take the SMELT wil? an angle. 


As this fiſh generally lies at the tail of ſhips, or in 
brooxs, ſo you tith for him at half-tide, with a gentle. 
The firſt you catch cut in {ſmall pieces about the big- 
nels of a gentle, bait your hook with chem, and you'll 
ſind ſport to admiration. 


The MIN OW or PERCH, Loacn, and BULL-HEAD er 
MULLER'S-CHUMB, x; \MPREYS. 


As they are rather baits for other fiſh than valuable 
in themſelves, ſo the firſt is taken with ſmall worms, 
brandlings, and gilt-tails ; the two latter with gilt-tails, 
mealow-worms at the ground. Lampreys are taken 
as che el, being much of that nature, therefore I avoid 
enlarging thercon, 


Ainaws 
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Alinows fecd by licking one another; the Hach is 
good for women With child, and are all very nouruh- 
in ft 
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It is a nice point in angling, requiring a quick or 
Sharp eye, and wary hand ; it is term'd by artifts „ Atb= 
bling, diping, or dapei 505 and is performed on the ſiface 
1 the. water, or at moſt ſometimes not letting the birt 
12k above two or three inches under, nor that. uni. fs 
3 e mw Ay tor the cub or trout has joined to It' a cy; 
bait or cod bait: 

T his muſt ever be done in Pa water, without lead 
or float , in the evening of a hot day, but in a hot cam 
day is beſt, and the ſtill deep is to be e preferred betore 
the ſtream; thou: zh on the ſide of a ſtream when the 
Water is cle Aring after great rains or a flood, is very 
Dr 4. 85 and all hours you may dib with the green 
drake-fio : but if you needs muſt do it in the ftream, ule 
the 1 4205 : Which 18 proper early or late; if it be 
wind in the ev ening, take the artificial ene 9, for 
then in the ſtream the ſiſh riſe bet: : and are the loonelt 
taken; and if you pull of the wings, you may angle 
in the water with it; it will alto take very mi ich in a 
ſtream ncar the bottora, but you muſt take care to cep 
out of licht as much as pe WW and Keep YOur y 15 in 
motion, that it may appear to the fiſh to be alive. 

In Ciobin g for Gdce, rc, or cub, let not your ma- 
tion be beate if you can perceive any of them coming 
toward it, but make two or three ſhort removes S, as it 
there were a reſt, or the fly were ſwimming or playing; 
then let it ge atly glide with the ſtream if poffible 5 

ward the fith ; but if it be flow or ſta ncing water, you 
mult keep it mov ing N15 your hand, not juſt upon 
him, but fideways aud ſloaping by him, Ic ſt it ſhould 
eſcape him, it al make bim mind it the more; for 

On 
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only the trout, if it be moved ſwiftly, will of any ccr- 
tan follow it. 

In a calm, dibbing is not fo ſafe a3 when a pretty 
good gale ſtirs the wate r, tor then neither you nor the 
deceit put on the fiſh by an artificial Ry 1 is lo e alily di — 
covered; and then few natural flies at liberty can lie 
on the water; but for want of choice they will ſnap 
at the firſt that comes in their way, biting more Cage fly 
thro' hunger. If they will not rite at the top, try 
them a little lower, for ſome will be {ſooner taken, as 
he reach particularly, by dibbing under water than at 
the top. Roach, duce, à nd -chub vill {01 netimes be 
pleas'd with an artificial iy, eſpectaliy if an darth bob, 
CO d-bait, earth- Worm, Or O77 ntle, be put on the pe eint 
of the hook; or an oak-worm is very ple at ag on the 
top Is aides tie water. 

At dibbing and trailing, traut and Lale ne [is Will 
ake an artificial fly well, part icularly the n fly and 
green-drake, early, or lite in che evening. Aud if you 
Hh tor ſalmon- ſine It, roach, cub or dace, with the dub- 
fly, put on a gentle, waſp, cod-bait, or Clap bait; let 
it ſtand well on the point of your book When the v wind 
furis the waters, and few flies appear on or over it, 
this is the beſt time to angle with the fly either natural 
or artificial; for, having no variety or. choice, they 
will quickly take your bait, If it be a ſun-ſhiny day, 
get under the ſhade of trees if you can, that neither 
your ſhadow nor that of your rod may appzar, and ſo 
tright them away. If you find the nfn- riſe not 
toward the top, fink your fly by degrees, and try even 
to middle-water, for before the forts of flies are natu- 
rally in ſeatbn, the ſiſh very rarely rife at them; where- 
fore to know this, that you miſtake not in your bait- 
ing, obſerve what flies are on the water, oz flying near, 
over it, or are on the buſhes or trees near ponds or 
rivers, wad that fly which ſwarms there moſt is chief in 
ene and 1s to be uſcd either natural, or to be im- 
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tated by art. Some open the firſt iſh they take, and 
look in its ſtomach to {ce what indigeſted food there 
remains, and from thence do take their meaſures, tho 
_ uncertain ; for either it muſt be partly contumed, or 
fo diſcoloured that it cannot well be known; bellacs, 
fiſh ſor extream hunger take in ſuch food at one. th ne 
as at another they altogether diſlike. | 

You may for other baits ſound in rivers, grope in 
the ſandy bank-ſides within the water, under the 
{tones, or obſerve what infects are playing or {v.imming 
in or on the e 01 the water, and accordingly p 0.2 
vide yourſelf ſcafonable baits, In May you may dib 
with oak-flies, fern- flies „or oak-worms for freut, and 
all ſummer with the fern-Hy for 17, k .ceping the bait 
moving on the top of the water, as if it were alive, 
and yourſelf out of ſight as much as poſable, 


As. tificical fiy- An ling. 
Artificial dub-fly or cait-fly angling is fomewhat 


more difficult, and requireth more cunning than the 
former, being more readily learned by ſeeing, it done, 
than by printed directions; however, doubt not but 
to give a ſatisfactory account of it to the angler, 

The firſt thing to be materially conſidered is, to 
know and chule the proper colours of flies in ſeaſon 
when you angle, and theſe muſt be proportioned to 
the places you fiſh in ; : for there are different haunts of 
flies, and are found much earlier in tome places chan 
in others, as the ſeaſon proves hot or cold; a warm 
ſpring brings them early, but the contrary later, ſome- 
times by 2 month, and always ſooner in high grounds 
than in thoſe that arc low, marſhy or bogey. 

And though ſometimes upon diſguſt, fiſh ſude denly 
change their fly, yet it is not uſual anti] they have been 
glutted with one ſort, which muſt be ſome time firſt, 
and when that ſort of fly is near going out; nor will 
they freely take them till they are at their belt, _ 
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moſt plentiful : : and it always follows, when one * 
goes out another comes in; Which you muſt have 
tyecial regard to obſerve, and make the change wich 
them. 

The fly required being got, your next buſineſs 1s, to 
make one in colour, ſhape, props ortion of 1 body and 
wings as like it as poß (ble, alv 
one 25 a pattern: and to do this, you mu lt have in 
rea ines bear's hair of diverſe colours, camel's hair 
fad, light and of a middle indifferent c 
N air, {panic I. hair, ſh2ep's wool, hog's hair, hop -doun, 
as 18 comb d from the roots and briitles of a hog 
camblets and monairs of diverſe col 


olours, cow's hair, 
abortive calves and colts-hair, furrs of ſquirrels tails, 
the tails of black Cats, yellow and dun cats, of harc's 
nec k, the fern colour'd ferret's fur, martin's yellow 
„filme r 8 kur, tails ak has weaſel3, moles, black 
ra bets „down of a fox's cub, afh-colour at the roots 
of FOX, ur that comes oi ” the otter and ofte r-Cud, 
blackiſh and brown badger's hair that has been in a 
ſkinner's lime-pit ; hackles or feathers about a cock 
or capon's neck, and tuch as hang looſely down each 
ſide the tail, of various colours, particularly to make 
the palmer-fly or inſect call'd the wool-bed : you mult 
have feathers of all forts of fowl, and thoſe colour'd 
ones required that you cannot get natural, you may 
dye. | 
You mult likewiſe have cadllotvs or blankets, from 
wiuch are got dubbings, or ſoft cuthions made of fkins 
of abortive calves and colts, like ſilver wire, gold twiſt, 
white and yellow bes- Wal for ground work. or to 
frame the bodies and heads on, as the nature of the 
fly more or leſs requires it, and a neat pair of ſharp 
pointed ſciſlars, to trim and ſhape the work with. 


lolo to make the dub-fly. 


Wet your materials to know how they will hold 
colour, 


s having the natural 
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colour, for, tho' dry, they may appear of the right t C0. 
Jour, but may alter being vetted, and conſequent] ly be 

too light or too dark. This done, take the hoo! 6.1 
your left hand, betwixt your forc-finger and thum! 
the ſhanks back upwards, and ſtrong ſilk of that 805 
lour the fly requires, wax it with wax of the fame co- 
lour, then draw it to the head of the ſhank betwixt 
your finger and thumb, and whip it about the bare 
hook two or three times; draw your line between 


your thumb and finger, holding the hook fo faſt, that 
by 


it may only have a ſpace to pal: ſo joining the 
hook and line, put on the v. ings, faſhion the body 

and Head, by i ting the dubbinz on your waxcd fill k, 

N 7 - 
and! lapping it o. „„ then work it by degrees toward the 
head, and part the wings of an even length; or the fy 
2 5 

will not ſwim upright; then turn it into a proper 
[hap e, by nipping of the ſuperfluous dubbing from the 
{11} Is, fo faſten and accoutre the fly. It would be con- 
venien 50 ſee One do: 1C by ail experienc 0 angler, cl id 


then theſe directions will be eaſy ro you. 
Y. 


— 


Directions relating io dub-firzs, and angling with them. 


When you proportion your dul y, conſider 
the bk argeneſs or ſmallneſs of the fiſn you intend it for, 
and be ſure the be ly of it is the exact colour, becauſe 
that is moſt obvious. 

2. Let not the tail of the fly be only to the bend of 
the hook, and not come unto the bent of it. 
J If the trout at the top of the water refuſe it, the 


day is not proper for it, or the Hy is either out of ſeaſon 


or ill made. | 
When you angle with the db, it muſt be in 
ſuch a river or water as 1s 2 alter rain, or in a 
river a little diſcoloured with moſs or bogs, in mooriſh 
places, or elſe in a cloudy or gloomy day, when the 
water is ſtir'd by gentle gales; or if the winds be pretty 
| high 
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high they will riſe in the plain deep, but in little wind, 
tue beſt is to angle in the ſtream. 

Keep your fly in continual motion in all weathers, 
to prevent the fiſh from diſcerning the fraud; in clear 
and low water, let the body of the fly be the [maller, 

and the wings very ſlender. In dark weather and thick 

water, let the fly be of a darkiſh colour, but it muft he 

pretty large body and wings, the bette r to be dit- 
covered; in a clear day, a light coloured fly is pre- 
ierable. 

A rod for the dub- fly ſhould be fwe yards at Icaſt, 
= the line about . or ſomewhat more, if the 
water be free ſrom incumbrance of weeds, Fc, and to 
adapt your ily to. the . of the water more pro- 
f ly, have three of the fort, the one I icht, the next a 

egree darker, and the third the true colour of the 

1tural fly ; by trying all which you may gain the 
more experiene ce; ſor one of them cannot well mils. 
In flow riv ers, muddy and ſlimy bottom'd, in great 
G roughts expect little ſucceſs, but rather chuſe pebbly, 
andy, or ſrony: bottoms, in a running ſtream, which 
much cools and refreſhes the fiih in the hot months. 

Let your eye be ſte dy on what you are about, and 
your hand ready to ſtri! co when it is convenient, which 
is with the riſing of the tith ; or he, hindi 'S his miitakc, 
will throw out the hook a. rain + : but for à great fit ty 1 
mult hold it proper to let him tur: his he with the 
bait, which will leſs ſtrain your tackle, for ſo he will 
ſtrike himſelf, and then do it moderately. 

Upon caſting, do it with a little circling about vour 
head, by waving the rod, or elle the fly may with too 
{mart a jirk be > apt to ſnap off; caſt the fly behind a 
trout, at his riſing, and ſo with a gentle hand, draw 1t 
over ba head, fo that not {caring him, e iI quickly 
talce it, if it * the right colour. 

In caſting, obſerve to do it always before you, that 
it may falle on the water, and no part of the line daſh, 


to 
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to ſcare away the fiſh : and do it if you can without 
making any circle in the water : But if the winds be 
high, ſome part muſt be in the water, to keep the fly 
from being blown out. Take your ſtanding fo, if 
poſſible, that the fun may be in your face, and wind 
to your back. | 

In {till or flow water, caſt your fly almoſt a-croſz 
the river or pond, and draw it towards you gently a 
little way, that you break not the watcr, or put it in 
trouble, and let jt bear with the current, if there be 
any, fiſhing downwards and not upwards of the river. 
Thus having, as I hope, given plain inſtructions in 
theſe matters, to be underſtood by eaſy capacities, I 
proceed to deſcribe artificial flies, for the proper month 
of angling with them. | 


Artificial FLIES, proper in the month «f the fiſhing ſeaſon, 


how to make them. 


In February, the palmer-fly or plain hackle muſt 
have a rough, black body, which may be done with 
black ſpaniel's hair, or the whirl of an oſtridge feather, 
and the red hackle of a capon, all over. 

The prince dun, that may be dubbed of the down 
of a fox cub, with aſh-coloured ſilk, the wings of a 
{tare's feather; this muſk be made little. 

The little red, brown dub, with the ſoft, hair of the 
black ſpot of a hog's ear, the wings oi mallard's fea- 
thers, near the white, wrap it on with red ſilk. 

March. The green-tail may be made of the brown 
hair of a ſpaniel, taken from the outſide of the car, 
and a little from the extream of the tail. 

Moriſh brown may be dubbed with black ſheep's 
wool, red ſilk, and the wings made of a partridge s 
wing-feather. 

'Thorn-tree fly dub, of a very good black, mix a 
little Jabella colour'd mobair ; with it make a little, 
body, and the wings of a Mallard's brighteſt 8 5, 
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The early bright brown make of the hair of a broven 
ſpaniel, that of the flank of a red cow, oy wing it 
with the grey feather of a wild duck. 

April, The violet- fly, which takes exccliently from 
the ſixth to the tenth, made of bear's hair a light dun, 
mix'd with violet ſtuff, wing it with the greaſy fea- 
thers of a mallard : The horle-fleſh fly, which laſts al] 
this month, dub with pink colours, blue m7barr, and 
tammy, let the head be a dark brown, and the wings 
of a light colour. 

The ſmall bright brown is very well taken in a clear 
day and water, make it of ſpaniel's fur, with a light 
grey wing. | 

May. The green drake, an excellent killer, dub 
on a large hook with camel's hair, bright bear's hair, 
{oft down comb'd from the briſtles of a hog, mix yel- 
low camlet; let the body be long, and rib it with 
green ilk mixt with yellow); let the whitks of his tail 
be the long hair of fables, his wings the light grey fea- 
ther of a mallard, dy'd yellow. 

The ſtone-fly dub, with dun bear's hair, mix it wit! 
a little brown and yellow camlet, that ſhe may be 
yellower on the belly and tail than any other part, to 
be the better liked by the hſh, who moſtly eye the 
belly of baits ; and to adorn it the more, place two or 
three hairs of the beard of a black cat on the top at 
the hook, in the whipping or arming, and in warp - 
ing on your dubbing, ſtaring one from another ſome- 
thing upright : rib her with yellow ilk; make the 
wings long and large, of the dark grey feather of 2 
mallard, or other ſuch-like feather. 

The grey drake comes in when the great ones go 
out, much of ſhape with it, but in colours differs, and 
muſt be made of a paler and more blewiſh yellow and 
green, his ribs quite down his body mult be of black, 
with black ſhining wings very thin, and may be made 
of the grey ſeathers of a mallard, the down under hogs 
H 2 __ briſtles, 
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briſtles, and the black hair of a ſpaniel, and the wiſk; 
of bis tail, of the beard of a black cat. 
Fame, The ant-fly is dubbed with brown and red 
camlet, the wing of the feathers of a ligh grey 
pidgeon. | 
The purple-fly, with purple wool, mix'd with 
lizht-brown bear's hair, the wings of a Hate s feather, 
dub it with purple ſilk. | 
The brown hackle made of the lighteſt brown hai: 
of a ſomewhat grown coit, with a red hackle or cock's 
neck-feather over it, wrap'd with har-coiour or 40h. 
colour'd fuk, 
Jh. Orange- fly, dub this with orange-colour'd 
Cruel or wool, and the feather of a black-bird's s wing. 
The waſp-fly. Do this with brown dubbing. ot 
elſe with the "as ir of a black cat's tail; rib it with yel- 


rs {ik and make the wings of the grey feather of 3 


niallard's wing. 


The blue dun muſt be made with the down of a 
Watcr- mouſe, and the blewiſh dun found on an old 
fox; mix them well together, and dub with fad aſh- 
colgured ſilk; the feather's of a ſtare's quill will tur- 
niſh you with wings. 

Hugiſt. The late ant-fly may be dubbed of the 
hair of a cov that is of a blackiſh brown, and for 
the tagging of the tails wrap in ſome red, and make 

the wing of a dark feather: this fly takes admira- 
bly. 

The fern-ly muſt properly be dubbed with the 
ol taken from a hare's neck, of tie colour of fern, 
When dry, make the wings of f the dar ciſh grey feat uct 
of a matlard. 

1 a y, dub of the wool of an aged black 
ewe, With ſome grey hair to accommodate th? bod) 
and bend dub with black ſilk, and take the light tea- 
ther of a ſtare for the wings, 


September 
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Seftemler. The little blue dun made of the fur ot 

a water-mouſe, dub it with fad aſh-colour'd lilk, and 
wing it with the feather of a blue pigeon. 

The late badger. Do this with badger” s hair that's 
black, Whip with red ſilk, and uſe a darkiſh gray 
mallard's feather for the wings. 

The camel-broom fly, pu! out for dubbing, = 
| hair in the lime of old wall, whip it with rd ſilk, 
make the wings of a {tare's lizhteſt teather. 

October. This month is ſupplied by the flies of 
the former, for all being now upon their going 
away, and almoſt any will do. And thus, reader keep 
ing to my inten. ed brevity, having pick'd you out 
the beſt killing flies from a great many more, you by 
knowing how fo make theſe may eally imit: ite all 
os B. aving A Natural fly before you, and chuline 


materials {uitabic to! ts colour, by ! {han ng "er accord- 


ag to the Other; then DION youre i lucceſs in an- 
ging with her as as directed, 


Thus I have given the be dite I could, relating 


40 artificial lies, but Hie whe 49 ν care io trouble 
4 | . 
tiemnſel ues wit!) MARINE then, TY fue e all fat Is Very 


well made at Mr. John Hero's, in Bell-Vard, Dems 

ple-Bar. 

Various, but curious OBSERVATIONS 7n ANGLING 
divers Ways 10 angle, Hat connmmziuly notion. 


Note, that ſometimes all ſorts of ſiln uy baits at 
the ground, when but ſome ſorts will take the fly at 
the top. of the water; and Errors to angle for a 
trout with worm, chuſe 2 the running line withi but any 
float, only ſmall plummets in choir Proper places. 
Lais is luccefsful at the ground, either in Clear Of 
muddy water. 

As for the latter, uſe a line alittle more than halt 
the length of the rod, and ſometimes Jels than that 


II 3 length, 
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length, and the lowermoſt links muſt be at leaſt three 
hairs, and one at top of four, whereof have a water 
nooſe. at its bottom ; ſo procecd with links of five or 
ſix hairs a piece, till you come to the top-moſt, make 
the lower of cheſnut- colcur, or ſorrelbretun. Then to 
your reed or cane, have a top neither too ſtiff nor too 
jechic, but between both; the cane about three yards 
and a half long, and the top about a yard and a half, 
or Near two yards, in one or two pieces, and five or 
ix inches of whale- bone, ſmooth round and pliant. 

Obſerve to lead your line as is conſiſtent with the 
water, in rough ſtreams more than in ſmall gentle 
ſtreams, and ſcaſt of all in ſtill water; ; then carry the 
t por Foin t of your rod level with your hand, and fo 
„ou will by the point of your rod perceive the bite at 
ths ground, then ſtrike {trait and gently upwards, and 
3 a little ſlacking your hand before, you will give 

he fiſh time the better to take the bait. 

Some are of opinion, if you | know that a frout bites, 
for to {trike at the fuſt biting, but this is only allowed 
in clear water for falmon-fmelts, trout, and grayling ; 
and the bait is the beſt red worms ſcour” d, or a brand- 
ling and gilt-tail, turned head to tail, and run croſs 
ways through the middle, under the wings, and fo 
vou may do i in muddy water with other worms, as two 
bY aulllings, two mneadow-worms, &c. A trout will 
$232. on "the bait when it drags on the ground, cither 
in clear or muddy water, but a large grayling will ra- 
ther riſe a foot or more at your bait from the bottom, 
than deſcend. 

if a large trout you angle for in muddy water, then 
it requires ſome art in baiting of your hook, as ſuppoſe 
the buit is a dew-worm, here you mult thruit the 
ook in towards the tail, a little above the middle, 
210 cut again below the head, then draw him above 
the nin of the hook, or whipp!' Ag, lo put the point 


Ito the heud of the Worm, until it is very near the 
: place 
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place where the point of the hook firſt came out, and 
ſo draw back the worm, or that part that was above 
the ſhank. This hook thould be indifferent large. 
To bait two Worms in muddy water for a trout, &c. 
irom eight to ten inches: take meadow worms or 
prandlings, or a brandling and gilt-tail, and run the 
aint of the hook in at the head down the body, till 
it pals the knot, or come to the middle of the worm; 
then {trip it above the arming or whipping, not 
bruiſing it in any manner with your fingers, 10 put 
on the other, by running the hook in the ſame man- 
ner, and let the head of it juſt cover the point of the 
hook, then flip the firſt down till the knots or middle 
of both worms meet together; and thus you may do 
by any other Worms, Tor other ſiſh, as by the fore- 
125 = directions you Rind they take them 


Dirations for ANGLING with the running line in clear 
water. 


Put a gilt-tail and ſmall brandling on your hook, as 
before directed, well Kour'd, and here your hook müſt 
be much finalier than in muddy Water, two or three 
of the lowermoſt links of your line of a ſingle hair, ſo 
riſe from two or three, or four, of a grey or duſkiſh 
white, the line about two yards ſhorter than the rod, 
leaded with a ſmall black plummet. 

Angle with this in the ſtream always up it, in a 
river with a light hand, ſtill caſting up the worm be- 
tore you ; let the rod be as the former : and thus YOu 
may angle for ſalmon-ſmelts, trout, or gr a ta 
whoſe proper baits I refer you in my treatiſe of baits in 

this book. 


Directions for the Top-WATER ANGLING with a 
WIrm. 
Your line in this caſe muſt be longer than your 


rod, without any plummet or float, drawing your bait 
H 4 down 
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down and up the ſtream, in a clear day, with a gentle 
hand, that it may glide as if it were iwimming, and 
your bait here muſt be a gilt-tail or brandling, keep 
it from the ſhore, and free from enta inglement of 
weeds, Woods, ruſhes, or other incumbrances that 


kinder ſport. 
Farther directions for FLOAT-ANGLING. 


lere your line muſt be two or three foot longer 

than your rod in rivers, but in ponds and pits ſonie- 
thing ſhorter, Angling in clear water for felman- 
| elke, trout, or grayling, you mult put but one hair 
next the hook, but in muddy water, and for other fiſh, 
two or three, obſerving the running line and rod {cr 
the tench, and proportion this to it, lead it moderately, 
but ſo that it may keep the line ſtrait and even i 

but for tench, carp, barbel, or chub, your rod and 
yo muſt - have an additional ſtrength in the thick- 
neſs of the one, and the number of hairs in the other; 
and your float manageable in the water, proportioned 
according to the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of the water, 
but with one worm, the water being very clear; and 
obſerve for ſome fort of fiſh, as Flounders, ſalman-jmelts, 
bream, and gudgesn, your bait muſt drag on the ground, 
but for other ſorts, as, tench, roach, bleak, pike, rj; 
and carp, at mid-water ; for grayling and pearch, at ſix 
or nine inches from the bottom. The chu is oſten 
taken at en mid- water and top. 
You may uſe the divers forts of baits, angling with 
z float, but ground baits are moſt frequently us'd, and 
with ſucceſs 


Directions for DRABLING. 


By this, barbels of a large fize are taken; to do it 

compleatly, obſerve theſe rules. 
Have a ſtrong line of fix yards, which before you 
faſten it to your rod, muſt be put through a picce - 
Icat 
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lead, that if the fiſh bite, it may flip too and fro, and 
that the water may ſomething move 1t on the ground 3 $ 
bait it with a pretty large lob-worm well ſcour'd, and 
ſo by its motion the barbel will be entic'd into the 
danger Without ſuſpicion. The beſt places are in 
running Water near piles, or under wooden bridges, 
ſupported With oaks floated and ſlimy. 


Angling with the LEDGER-BAIT, 


This is us'd for variety of exerciſe, to give reſt to 
the angler, and ſo differs from others that arc called 
walking baits, and this is, When the bait continues to 
reſt in one hx'd and certain place. 

Here you muſt take off your float, but Jet the lead 
remain, and within half a yard of the top of the line 
Wrap a thin plate of lead, an inch and a half long. 
2nd pretty broad, diz. about an inch; fo faſten your 
line to your rod, caſt in your bait either into a ft ll, 
flow draught, or gentle {tream, and when it is at the 
bottom you may {tick your rod in the bank of the ri- 
ver, or hold it in your hand at diſcretion, and by the 
bending of the rod, or motion of the lead at top, you 
will perccive When the hſh bite: give her ſome time, 
and ſtrike contrary to Where her head lies. Ihe cub 
and ee are ſucceſsfully taken this way, 


To lay NIGHT-HOOKS. 


To do this effectually, procure a ſmall cord, which 
may be about ſixteen yards long, and to this, at equal 
tliſtances, tie five or fix fine twiſted flax or filk lines, 
about eighteen inches each, of the thickneſs of You} 
trowling-line, faſten them ſo that they may be eaſtly 
removed, and put on again; Whip to the ends of each 
of them a pretty ſtrong hook, bait with a loach, mi- 
now, or bull-head, the fins and gills cut of; or, 
theſe being wanting, the ſeven eyes, el brood, ſmall 
roach, gudzeon, the pith of an ox or coti's back- bone, Q- 
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will ſerve for the fiſh, put the point at the hook in 
the tail, and out of the mouth, fo that the fiſh's head 
may have a reſting in the hook's ben it, and that the 
point may not be diſcovered, cover it with a worm, 
caſting the cord, by a weight, over the river, ſtream, 
or pond, faſten both ends to Rakes on either ſide 
and be there early in the morning, and expect ub; 
large cels, trout, or pike, but for a pike keep the 
bai; with a float about a foot or ſomething more from 
the bottom. 

For this, to gather the fiſh, you may bait the 
ground with blood and grains, or ſewet made up in 
ſweet earth, taken from under the green ſoard, or 
paſtes, &c, 


Cbaice RECEIPTS or rare SECRETS, never befors made 
publick. * 


Take oyl of amber, roſemary and myrrh, an equal 
quantity, infuſe in them any worms, or mingle paſte 
with them, and the fiſh; if near, will haſten to the 
bait ſo dipped, and then not have power to go away, 
till ſhe either nibbles off the bait, or is taken. 

 Ground-bat for carp with unprickled ſamphire brui- 
ſed, 2 and made into balls, with wallnut-01l. This like- 
wile allures tenc and bream. 

Over-mght mix bean-fiower with a little honey, 
vet it with rectiſy d ſpirits of wine, and a little oil of 

vupentine, make it up into little pellets, and ſuch h{h 
a wibble it, when thrown in, will be ſtupified, fo 
tat in the morning coming to themſelves a little, they 
w dite very eagerly, as "being, after their drunken 
hu, exceeding hungry, This likewiſe is a ſure detainer 
of them all night in the ſummer, and fo that they wil! 
not wander from the place, Nox vomica, ſcraped into 
Pate, makes them drunk, and fo that if the water be 
10 ., 2 may go in and take them when they riſe 

ad turn on tht bellies as if expiring, tho” in a little 


time 
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time they will come to themſelves again ; if the water 
be deep, you may ule a landing net. 


I have ſet down theſe ointments, but do not recom- 
mend them. The induſtrious angler will find more 
pleaſure in catching them by neat angling, than any 
ot theſe expenſive means. 


A ſpecral WINTER-bait to get and preſerve. 


When plowing begins in Autumn, before any froſts 
come that are forcible, to make entrance into the earth, 
obſerve where the ploughs are going, if there be ſtore 
of crows lighted on the ground, eſpecially in that 
which is heathy, ſandy, or greenland, follow, and you 
will find a white worm bigger than a gentle, having a 
red head, which is held to be bred of the ſpawn or egg 


of a beetle, left in thoſe holes ſhe digs in the ground 


under horſe or cow-dung, which, in March or April, 
turns to a beetle again : you may put about two quarts 
of theſe into about half a buſhel of the fame mould: 
when you gather them, put them in a tub or other 
veſſel, where the froſt or wind may not come to kill 
them; and by this means, when moſt other baits are 
out, you may be provided all the ſeaſonable times in 
winter, and early in fpring. They take in thoſe ſea- 
lons, bream, carp, roach, dace, and chub. _ 

Gentles may be kept in winter, in bran, moſs and 
ſcouring earth, iightiy over ſome putrefaction. in 
which at the Hrſt laying them in the ground, where 
the froſt cannot coine at them, you perceive they be- 
gin to live. | 


| Unjcaſonabl? Ties to ANGLE in. 


Having fpoke much of proper times to accommo- 
date the angler, I ſhall now ſpeak ſomething more of 
unſeaſonable ones, that thoſe who are ignorant in this 
art, as to the niceties of it, may not loſe their labour. 


The 


* 
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The two extreams of weather are not proper, ig. 
(I.) When great droughts have parch'd the earth, ſo 
that the rivers carry but low currents when the wea- 
ther is exceſſive hot, in the heat of the day, unleſs clouds 
cover all, and winds gently breathe. (2.) In froſty 
or ſnowy weather, or unheaithy weather, tor two rea- 
ſons, viz. becauſe you will little rae of the fiſh, but 
greatly injure yourſelt. 

In the morning, either in the ſpring or advancing 
of the ſeaſon, if a hoary froſt happen, the fiſh will be 
backward in biting that day, and little ſport can be 
expected, for they will not freely riſe, except in the 
evening; and ſoon after they have ſpawn'd they wil! 
not bite to the purpoſe, till with graſs and weeds they 
have well purged and ſcowered themſelves, fo that 
they may by that means recover their ſtrength and 
appetite, 


*T'is not proper to fiſh when the north or eaſt winds 
are ſharp. 

In brooks that are ſmall and 8 a the water 
is kept up by mills or dams, it is not good angling, for 


there eſpecially the 7rout keeps h er hole, and others bite 
faintly. 


Some other uſefu! OB8ERvATIONS and DIRECTIONS. 


Be ſure always to keep your ſhadow off the water, 
and therefore let the ſun be in your face, or on one 
fide of you when you anele, keeping out of fight and 
making no noiſe; and when you are bent for tre, 
you need make but three or four eſſays with the groun id 
bait or fly; for if it comes not then to bite or offer, 
either there's not any tiere, or they keep clote in their 


| holes, 
To catch Fiemn, 


Take nettles, cinquefoin, and chop mall, then mix 
lome | juice of houſleek with it, cub your hands there- 


with, 


1 


with, and throw it into the water, and keep your hands 
in the water, and the fiſh will come to them, that you 
may take them: or, take heart-wort and lime, min- 
gle 'em together, and throw it into a ſtanding water, 
and it will fox them, that you may take them with 
your hands. 


Ta tab a PIKE as he lies Nleeping funning i 177 fair 
weather, with a loop or net. 


Afarch and Auguſt the beſt times. Take a long 
pole of rod that is light and ſtrait, on the ſmall end 
faſten a running loop of twiſted horſe-hair and filk, 
0: a large compals, which gently draw on him Aden 
it is five or fix inches over his gills, hoiſt him up, if 
"tis a {mall phe, draw it not fo far on, and make no 
noiſe in walking or ſpeaking : if he hes fo that you 
cannot conveniently nooie him, touch his tail with the 
rod, and he'll turn as you pleaſe, alſo with a hand net, 
putting it gently under water, guide it juſt under him; 
2 lift it ſoftly till you juſt touch him, and then do 


as quick as you can. 
To invite FISH. 


If you take cocculus Indicus, and make little balls of 
it with cummin, old cheefe, Wwheat- flower, and wine, 
(let the balls be no bigger than peaſe) and throw them 
into a ſtanding water or calm places where fiſh are, 
N that taſte of it will be preſently itupify'd, fwim- 

ning to the {hore as if they were drunk, ſo that you 
= take em With your hand. 


To make and order FisH-PORDs. 


Mog riſh! ground, wn ſuch as is full of ſprings is 
beſt, the firſt breeds th em well, the laſt prevents their 
being ſtoln; next, let your pond be ſo loved: that it 
may receive the ram-water that fails from the hill, 
for chat mightily refreſhes em; and if your pond can 
recelve 
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receive the piſs of horſes, and other cattle, they'll pro- 
duce the largeſt and fatteſt hſh, Let your pond's head 
be at the loweſt part of the ground, and let the flood- 
gate have a quick and ſwift fall, that when you go to 
empty it, you may not be too Jong about it: in build- 
ing your pond, the beſt way is to drive a row of ſtakes 
of 6 or 7 foot long, and 6 or 7 inches ſquare, and at 4 
foot diſtance ; elm is better than oak, drive them in 
the length of the pond's head, and ram the firſt row 
four foot and a half deep, then they 1] be ſtrong. 
Next, dig your pond and throw the earth among the 
ſakes. and piles; when they are covered well, drive 
another row over them, and ram the earth in the void 
places, that it lie cloſe and keep the water in the bet- 
ter; and thus you muſt continue ſtake on ſtake, ram- 
ming the earth till the head be as high as you would 
have it. 

Let the inſide of the dam be ſmooth, that no cur- 
rent may have power over it; let your pond carry ſix 
foot water, and be eight foot deep, to receive the rains 
that fall into it : floor the bottom with large turfs of 
flot-graſs, cloſe join'd and ſtak d down; ſtake alſo on 
the pond-ſide ſeveral faggots of light wood, but not 
oak, for that's bitter and offenſive : theſe faggots ſhel- 
ter the fiſh, and after they caſt their ſpawn preſerve 
from vermin, and preſerve the young fiſh from de- 
vourers; let them alſo have ſome retiring places by 
roots of trees, hollow banks, both to cheriſh them in 
cold and heat, and preſerve from danger carp, tench, 


and bream ſtore by themſelves: pearch and prie by. 


themſelves : put into it either minoꝛos or duce, but roach 
are injurious to all ponds and great breeders, Ponds 
with ſtrong ſandy bottoms, that lie warm and out of 
the wind, with nut-trees and willows alſo ſheltered, 
are the beſt for carp to breed in, and new made 
ponds breed better than old, that are full of weeds 
and mud, therefore every three years cleanſe hem 
rom 
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from the mud filth, To make a ſtore pond, fow 
it; put in all /pawners, or all millers; obſerve, that 
ſtore ponds afford the largeſt and fatteſt carp. In a 
breeding pond put three ſpawners to one miller. Draw 
your pond about Allhollontide, and keep of females a 
lufficient number for breeding. Indeed, you ought 
not to kill any of em, they'll live and breed 50 or 60 
years 3 but you may kill a the males that are above 
three zears old, and put the reit, that are three, two, 
or one year old into the pond again, as many of em 
as the pand will maintain: this do once every year. 

Mr. MWorlidge ſays, that dead, heavy, and more 
groſs waters are molt proper for carp, tench, bream, &c. 
but eſpecially carp, and thoſe ponds that are neareſt 
the ſea, and whoſe water is a little blackiſh, yield the 
beſt and fatteſt carp; and, that if you caſt into your 
hſh-ponds, thro' wh: there is but little current, ſome- 
times a load of the refuſe ſalt earth, that as the ſaltneſs 
is caſt out, and ſo of no value, it improves them as falt 
does pigeons; and that trowt-ponds being made at the 
head of a chalky ſpring, that they may feed at the very 
atoms of chalk that iſſues out of rocks with the water, 
are a great improvement to theſe fin: Some, ſays he, 
feed them with fleſh, &c. but tis not fo good as their 
natural food, | 

Feed your pre, carp, and other fiſh. with bread, 
grains, chippings of bread, entrails of chickens, Cc. 


It you would have carp large in April, the water 
then growing low, cleanſe the ſides, where the water 
is fal'n away, with a rake; and then . ſow hay-/erd 
round about, and rub it in weil, and about September 
the graſs will grow, and the water overflow it, and 
they feeding thereon, ſpeedily become tat carp, of a 
delicious tatte. 

Obſervations. Female carp are eight or nine years e'er 
they breed nuch, therefore tis requz/ite you ſhould get 

loine 


D 
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ſome of that age, to have Hey advantage by them, 
you ought to have 2 or 3, leſt one ſhould die, the 
male ought to be 4 years old ; put into each female 14. 
males. A pond of half an acre will feed yearly 400 
carp, To make them very fat and large, not only 
hay-ſeed, &c. as is already ſaid, but if you take 'em 
out of the pond, and put them into pits or puddles in 
paſtures, or deep ditches in meadows, they'll ſpeedily 


grow very large. *T'is ſaid, carp never feeds but in 


the ſummer- ſeaton, and, that a deep pond of 12 foot 
ſquare, that lies warm will yield 600 carp. 

Another fays, that putrified and ſtinking water in- 
jures fiſh the worſt of any thing, therefore cleanſe your 
ponds every 3 years at leaſt, of wood, ſedges, and filth, 
In clay countries, ponds are are ſubject to mud, there- 
fore once 1n 7 years drain them in the beginning of the 
ſpring; put the fiſh you preſerve into imaller pits or 
ſtews, the other uſe as you pleaſe : then cauſing men 
to tread the mud with their feet, the eels will rife out, 
then take them, afterwards let the hen throw out the 
mud, and nll it, which is good compoit for land; then 
then ſod the bottom and fides of the g with green 
_ ſods, and fix 'em hard in with ſtakes of /allow; theſe 

ſides will nouriſh the hſh exceedingly. 

This done, if there is no freſh” ſpring in the pond, 
then lade the water back again into it, then drawing 
your ſluices, take out your ſtore of ſh, and put them 
again into your pond, and oblerve that there be two 
parts ſpawners, and a third millers. ITheſe pits and 
{mall ſtewys are beſt for feeding; therefore always keep 
them with freſh water, and plac'd fo one by another, 
that you may empty them when you pleale ; once in 
three months put freſh ſods on the banks and bottoms, 
of the fruitfulleſt grats : you ſhall put into them ſtore 
of roach, dace, mins, leach, and millers-thumb, for the 


bigger fi/Þ i Wh thereon, alto garbage, and the b/ord 


of ſheep, calves, hogs, aud the like, will fat ih 


ul 7 
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fpeedily ; for as i in rivers have ſomething brought 
them to feed on, ſo thoſe impriſon'd in ponds, and want 
tha t help muſt be relier d, or periſh: Feed them 
15 with grains, curds chipings of bread, and any ſort 
of grain, thrown into the ponds morning and evening. 


BUCS RUNT 4 I 0. 
AVING under the article hart (which ſee) 


treated to large! y, as to their nature, and the 
Way of hunting them, there needs the leſs to be faid 
s to hunting the buck, and the rules for taking him: 
for he that can hunt a hart or /tas well, will not hunt 
a buck ill. ' | 
Beides, fallow deer being common among us, and 
thoſe uſually in parks and encloſures of divers ſituati- 
ons and ſtatures, different from one another; it would 
be a difficult taſk to give inſtructions for every partt- 


cular, 


And indeed it is the proper buſineſs of every keeper 
of parks, &c. to underſtand the nature and craft of 
his deer in hunting ; all are to be acquired by experi- 
ence more than reading ; however 1 ſhall briefly in- 
torm you of what relates to buck hunting as now 
practiſed. 

There is no ſuch {kill and art required in lodging a 
buck, as in harbouring a bart or /tag, nor ſo much 
drawing after, but you may judge by the view, and 
obſerve what grove Or coppice he enters ; for a buck 
does not wander up and down as the hart, nor change 
Bis oo ſo often, neither uſe fo many croſſings, doub- 
lings, ſhifts, and devices, nor doth he flee fo far be- 
fore the honds, but avoids the highway and open pla- 
ces, as much as he can; ; he is not fo crafty or fo ſtrong 
to beat a river, or to tay fo long at ſoil; neither is 
he ſo free to take a. great nv er; nor muſt it be deep; 

but 
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but being cloſe hunted, he will flee into ſuch ſtrong 
coverts as he is accuſtomed to, and it has been ob- 
ſerved, that ſome bucks that have leaped over a park 
pale, after a ring or two, have returned of themſelves, 
chuſing rather to die where they have been acquainted, 
than in a ſtrange place. 

The buck groans and trrots as/the hart belleth, and 
With a worſe notte and rattling in the throat, leaps 
lighter at the rut than the „ag; neither will theſe two 
beaſts come near one another's layer, and they have 
ſeldom or never any other relays than the old hounds, 

"They alſo herd more than the hart does, and lie in 
the drieſt places, though if they are at large they herd 
but little from May to Auguiſt. 

Now the greateſt ſubtlety a huntſman needs to uſe 
in hunting the be, is to have a care of hunting 
counting or change, becaule of the plenty of Falloto 
deer that uſe to come more directly upon the hounds 
than the red deer docs. | 

The does begin to fawn about the end of May, and 
continue till 17:d/ammer. 

The bucks mew or ſhed their horns or heads every 
year about, or in, April, and part of May, and their 
new ones are burniſht about the end of 4ygu/?. 

The buck makes his Fewmihing in divers manners 
and forms as the Hart, according to the diverſity of 
food, and the time of the day, morning and evening; 
but they are moſt commonly round. 

The buck comes in ſeaſon the eighth of Zzly, and 
goes out at holy rood, which is the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember. 

The e comes in ſeaſon when the buck goes out, 
and goes out at Twelfth-tide. | 

In buck hunting the ſame hounds are uſed as in 
running the //ag. In foreſts and chaces as they lie at 
layer, ſo they are hunted, 

In parks Where they are incloſed, the ſport is not ſo 

diverting 
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diverting by reaſon of the greater change and foil, un- 
leſs they break out and run the country, which they 
teldom do. 

But deer that lie out though near the park, make 
ior the generality better chaces than foteſt deer. 


The keeper ſfhooting a BUCK to be run dotoun 


In order to facilitate the chaſe, the keeper common- 
ly {elects a fat buck out of the herd, which he ſhoots 
to maim him, and then he 1s run down by the hounds, 

As to tne "chad of hunting the 6ucz# ; the com- 
pany generally go out very early for the benefit of the 
morning , ſometimes they have a deer ready lodged, if 
not, the covivts are drawn till one is rowzed; or ſomè- 
times in a park a deer is pitched upon, and forced from 
the herd, then more hounds are laid on to run the 
chace, if you come to be at a fault, the old ſtaunch 
hounds are only to be relied upon til you recover hun 
ain: if he be ſunk and the hounds thruſt him up, it 
Y called an 7mprime, and the company all ſound a re- 
cheat; when he is run down, every one ſtrives to get 

in to prevent his being torn by the hounds. 

r allow deer ſeldom or never ſtanding at bay. 

le that firſt gets in, cries hoo- up, to give notice 

Lat he is down and blows a death. When the com- 
5. ni are all come in they paunch him and reward the 
binds ; and generally the chief perſon of quality a- 
mongſt them takes ſay, that is cuts his belly open, to 
{-c how fat he 15, 

When this is done, every one has a chop at his neck, 

and the head being cut off is ſhewed to the hounds to 
encourage them to run only at male deer, which they 
ſee by the horns, and to teach them to bite only at the 
head: then the company all ſtanding in a ring, one 
blows a ſingle death, which being done all blow a 
double reche at, and ſo conclude the chace with a gene- 
ral hallo of hoo- - up, and depart the field to their # 

| vera 
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veral homes, or to the place of meeting; and the 
huntſman, or ſome other, hath the deer caſt croſs the 
buttocks of his horſe, and ſo carries him home. 


- — 


WW HANTS 
HART is the moſt noble and ſtately beaft, and 


in the firſt year is called a hind calf, in the. fe- 
cond a / mus in the third a brock, in the fourth a 
/taggard, in the fifth a ag, and in the ſixth a hart. 

Harts are bred in mot countries, but the ancients 
E thoſe of Britain before all others, where they 
are of divers colours. 

Theſe excel all others in the beauty of their horns, 
Which are very high, yet do not grow to their bones 
or ſcalps, but to their ſkins, brand hi iz forth into many 
ſpears, being ſolid throughout, and as hard as ſtones, 
and fall off once a year. 

But if they remain abroad in the air; and if they 
are by that means ſometimes wet ar iometimes dry, 
they grow as light as any ther Jeſs iolid fuß ſtance; 
by which it ſhould ſeem they are of an earthy u lt. cc, 
concrete, and hardened with @ 1:r01n;; - heat, made like 
unte Danes 

They loſe their horns every year in the ſpring, 

At one year old they have nothing but bunches, 
that are ſmall ſignificators of horas to come : at two 
years they appear more perfectly „but ſtrait and ſingle: 
at three years they grow into two ſpears; at four into 
three, and ſo increaſe every year in their branches till 
they are fix ; and above that time their age is not cer- 
tainly to be known by the head. 

Haring loſt their h orns, in the day-time they hide 
themſelves, inhabiting the ſhac es, to avoide the annoy - 
ance of flies, and feed, during that time, on * in tie 

night. | 
Their 
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Their new horns come out at firſt like bunches, 
and afterwards (as has been ſaid before) by the increaſe 
of the ſun's heat they grow more hard, covered with a 
rough ſkin, which is called a velvet he: it; and as that 
ſkin drieth, they daily try the ſtrength of their new 
heads upon trees, which not only . off the 
roughneſs, but by the pain they feel thus rubbing 
them, they are taught how long to forbear the com- 
pany of their jtellows ; for at laſt, when in their chat- 
ing and fretting of their new horns againſt the trees, 
they can feel no longer pain and finart in them, they 
ſeem as if they thought it were high time to forſake 
their ſolitary dwellings and return again to their 
former condition. 


The reaſon why harts and deers ſhed their horns 
annually are theſe : 

Fir/?, becauſe of the matter N * which they conſiſt ; 
for it is dry and earthy like the ſubſtance of green 
leaves, which alſo fall W ; likewiſe wanting 
poet or holding moiſture, for which reaſon the horn 

2 hart cannot be bent. | 
phone's from the place they grow upon, for they 
are not rooted upon the ſkull, but only within the ſkin, 

Th:rdly, from the efficient cauſe ; for they are har- 
dened both with the heat of ſummer and cold of win- 
ter; by means of which the pores which ſhould re- 
ceive the nouriſhing liquor are ſhut up and ſtepped, ſo 
that their native het neceſſarily dieth ; which does. 
not fo happen in other beaſts, whoſe horns are for the 
moſt part hollow and fitted tor longer continuance z 
but thele are of lefter, and the new bunches ſwelling 
up, towards the ſpring, do thruſt off the old horns, 
having the aſſiſtance of boughs or trees, weight of the 
horns, or by the willing excurſion of the beaſt that 
beareth them. 

It has been obſerved, that when a hart pricketh up 
his cars, he windeth harp very far and ſure, and diſ- 


covereth 
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covereth all treachery againſt him; but if they hang 
down and wag, he perceives no danger, 

Their age 1s diſcerned by their teeth ; they have 
four on both ſides, with which they grind their meat; 
beſides two others, which are much larger in the male 
than in the female. 

All theſe beaſts have worms in their heads, under- 
neath their tongues, in a hollow place where the neck- 
bone is joined to the head, which are no bigger than 
fly-blows. 

The blood of the Hart is not like that of other beaſts, 
for it hath no fibres in it, and therefore it is hardly 
congealed. 

His heart is very great, and ſo are all thoſe of fear- 
ful beaſts, having in it a bone like a croſs. 

He hath no gall, and that is one of the cauſes of his 
long life, and therefore are his bowels ſo bitter, that 
the dogs will not touch them unleſs they be very fat. 

The genital part of a hart is all nervous, the tail 
ſmall, and a hind hath udders between her thighs, 
with ſour ſpeans like a Cow. 

Theſe are above all other beaſts both ingenious 
and fearful, who although they have large horns, 
yet their defence againſt other four-tooted beaits, is to 
run away. | LE 

'The 9 is ſtrangely amazed, when he hears any 
one call or whiſtle in his fiſt: for trial of which, ſome 
ſeeing a hart in the plain in motion, have called after 
him, crying, ware, ware, take heed ; and thereupon 
have ſeen him inſtantly turn back, making ſome little 
ſtand. | 

He hears very perfectly when his head and ears are 
erected; but imperfectly when he lets them down. 

When he is on foot, and not afraid, he admires 
every thing he ſees, and takes a pleaſure to gaze at 
them. 

A hart can naturally ſwim a great way, inſomuch 


that 
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that ſome which have been hunted in foreſts near the 
ſea, have plunged into it, and have deen killed by fiſn- 
ermen twelve miles from land. 
It is reported of them, that when they go to rut, 


and for that purpoſe are obliged to croſs ſome great 


river or arm of the lea, they aſſemble in great herds, 
the ſtrongeſt going in firſt, and the next in ſtrength 
following him, and ſo one after the other, relieving 
themſelves by ſtaying their heads on the buttocks of 
cach other, 

The hind commonly carrics her calf eight or nine 
months, which uſually falls in May, altho' ſome of 
them have two at once, and cat up the ſkin wherein 
the calf did lie. 

As the calf grows up, ſhe teaches it to run, leap, 
the way 1t mult take to defend itſelf from the hounds. 

Harts and hinds are very long lived, living com- 
monly an hundred years and upw: ards, 


Of HarT-HUuNTING. 


Geſner, ſpeaking of the hunting of the Hart, ſays as 
follows, This wid, decertfiul, and fabi beaſt, by wind- 
ings and turnings, does often deceive it's hunter, as the 
arts of Meandros flying from the terrible cry of Diana's 
haunds : Wherefore the prudent hunter mutt frame his 
dogs, as Pythagoras did his ſcholars, with words of art 
to ſet them on, and take them off again at his pleaſure. 


Wherefore he muſt firſt of all encompatls in the 


beaſt in her own layer, and fo unharbour her in the 
view of the dogs, that ſo they may never loſe her ſlot 
or footing, 

Neither muſt he ſet upon every one, either of the 
herd, or thoſe that wander ſolitary alone, or a little 
one, but partly by fight, and partly by*their footing and 
fumets, make a judgment of the game, and allo ob- 
ſerve the largeneſs of his layer. 

The huntſman, having made theſe diſcoveries in 

order 
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order to the chace, takes off the couplings of the dogs, 
and ſome on horſeback, and others on foot, follow the 
cry, with the greateſt art, obſervation, and ſpeed, re- 
membring and intercepting him in his ſubtile turnings 
and headlings; with all agility leaping hedges, gates, 
pales, ditches; neither fearing thorns, down hills nor 
woods, but mounting freſh horie, if the firſt tire; fol- 
low the largeſt head of the whole herd, which mult be 
ſingled out of the chace ; which the dogs perceiving, 
muſt follow; not following any other. 

The dogs are animated to the ſport by the winding 
of Norns, and the voices of the huntimen. 

But ſometimes the crafty beaſt ſends forth his little 
ſquire to be ſacrificed the dogs and IF ph * of 
huniel, lying cloſe the mean time. In this caſe, the 
huntſman mutt found a retreat, break off the dogs, 
and take them in, that is, leam them again, until they 
be brought to the fairer game; which ri ſeth 1 with fear. 
yet ſtill ſtrweth by flight, until he be wearicd and 
breathleſs. 

The Nobles call the beaſt a wiſe hart, who, to avoid 
all his enemies, runneth into the grcateſt herds, and ſo 
brings a cloud of error on the dogs, to obitruct their 
farther purſuit; ſometimes alio beating fome of the 
herd upon his footings, that ſo he may more eaitly 
eſcape, by amuſing the dogs. 

Afterwards he betakes himſelf to his heels again, 
ſtill running with the wind, not only for the ſake of 
refreſhment, but alſo becauſe by that means he can 
the more calily hear the voice of his purſuers, whether 
they be far from him, or near to him. | 

But at laſt being diſcovered by the hunters, and ſa- 
gatious ſcent of the dogs, he flies into « herds of 
cattle, as cows, ſheep, Sc. 82 5 ON a COW Or Ox, 
laying the fore parts of his body thereon, that ſo touch- 
ing the carth only with his hinder feet, he may leave 

a very 
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a very ſmall or no ſcent at all behind for the hounds 
to diſcern. 

A chief ae to Lewis XII. of France, affirms, 
That on a time, they having a hart in chace, on a 
ſudden the hounds were at a fault , fo as the game was 
out of fight, and not a dog woul 1d once ſtir his . 
at Which the hunters were all amazed; at laſt, 
caſting their eyes about, they diſcovered the fraud 01 
ther afty beaſt, 

There was a great white-thorn, which grew in a ha- 
dowy place, as high as a enaderate tres, which was 
encompaſſed about with other ſmaller fkrubs ; into this 
the hart having leaped, ſtood there a-loft, the bouglis 
{yreading from one to another, and there remain's of 
he was thruſt through by the huntſman, rather tha 

e would yeh. d himielf up a prey to the hounus bi 
mortal enemics. 

But their uſual manner is, when th ey ſee themſelves 
hard beſet, and every way 1 intercepted, to make force 
at their enemy with their horns, who firſt comes _ 

on him, unleſs they be prevented by ſpcar or ſword. 

When the beaſt is ſlain, the hu ntſman Vith his 
horn windeth the fall of the beaſt, and then the whole 
company comes up, blowing their horns in triumph 
for ſuch a conqueſt; among whom, the fkilfullett 
opens the beaſt, rewards the hounds with what pro- 
perly belongs to them, for their future encourage- 
ment: for which purpoſe the huntſmen dip bread i 
the ſkin and blood of the beaſt to give to the Ware 


Of the rut of HARTs. 


Their rutting- time is about the middle of September, 
and continues "two months : the older they are the 
hotter, and the better they pleaſe the hinds, and there- 
tore they go to rut before the young ones; and being 

very fiery, they will not ſuffer any of them to come 
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near the Hinds, till they have ſatisfied their venercal 
appetite. 

But {or all this, the young one? are even with the 
old, for when they perceive thatſ the old are grown 
weak by exceis of rutting g, the young will frequently 

attack them, and make them quit the place, that they 
may be matters of the ſport, 

They may becalily killed in rulting-time; for they 
follo:y the ſcent of the binds with fo much eagerncls, 
laying their noles 3 to the ground, that they mind that 
01 and nothing elle. 6 

It 1s dangerous for any man to come near them at 
that time ö for then they will make at any living crea- 
ture of a d ltere tif Kind. 

an ſome places their luſt aries in Oz Tober, and alſo 
in /4ay; and then, whereas at other times the males 
live apart from the ſemalcs, they go about like laſcivi- 
ous lovers, ſeeking the company of the females, 

The males, in their raging luſt, make a peculiar 
noiſe. ER 

One male will cover many females, continuing in 
this appetite ſor one or two months. 

The females ſeem chaſt, and unwilling to admit of 
copulation, by reaſon of the rigour of the genital of 
the male; and therefore they ſink down on their but- 
tocks, when they begin to tee] his ſemen, as it has 
been obſerved in tame harts ; and if they can, the fe- 
males run away, the males {triviag to hoid them back 
With their fore-feet. 

It cannot be well ſaid, that they are 3 ſtand- 
ind lying, or going, but rather running; for ſo are 
they led with 1 greateſt [evcrity.. 
nen one month or ſix weeks is over of their rut- 
1 ey grow much tamer; and laying aſide all 
fhierceticis, they return to their ſolitary places, digging 
ev Cry one by himſelf a ſeveral hole or ditch, in Which 
they lie, to aſſwage the ſtrong ; layour of their luſt ; for 
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they ſink like goats, and their face begins to look 


blacker than at other times: and in thoſe places they 
live till ſome ſhowers of rain fall; after which they 
return to the paſture again, living in flocks as they 
did be fore. 
The females having been thus filled, never aſſociate 
again with the male till ſhe. is deli: ici of her burthen, 
which is in about cight monthe, and produces gene- 
al * but one at a time, very ſeldom two ; Which ſhe 
wires s cunningly in ſome covert. It ſhe perceive then, 
ſtubborn and wild, {he will beat them with her feet till 


al 
1 
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155 lie cloſe and quiet. 
She oftentimes leadeth forth her young, teac hing it 
to run, and leap over buſhes, ſtones, an 1d fin 1! ſhrubs, 


* 
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411 fo continueth all the ſummer 10: 17, WIC their oon 
ſtrength is the moſt conſiderable, 


[: is very pleaſant to obſerve them, when they go 
aut to rut, and make their v ault; for) hen Eat fo mel! 


the hind, they raiſe their noſe 5 1 into the air; and if 


1 5 a great t har t, he will turn his Ne ad and look about 
to ſee Whether there be none near him to interrupt and 
ſpoil his ſport. ; : 

Upon this, the young fly away for fear; but if there 


he any Of equal bigneſs, they then ſtrive which alf | 


vault firſt ; 5 and in the Oppoling each Other, the * N by 8 
the ground with their feet, thocking and buttir ng each 
other ſo, furioufly, that you m ay hear the noile they 
make with their horns, a good half mile, ſo long till 
one of them 1s the conqueror, 

The hind beholding this encounter, never ſtirs from 
her ſtation, expecting, as it were, the vaulting of him 


who ſhall get the maitery, who having got it, bellows, 


and then inſtant] y covers her. 
Of the coats aid colours of HARTS, 


The coats of harts are of ihree different ſorts, 
vrown, red, and fallow ; and of each of theſe coats 
55 there 
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there proceeds two ſorts of harts, the one great and 
the other ſmall. | 

Of brown harts, there are ſome preat, long, and 
hairy, bearing a high head, of a red colour, and Well 
beamed, who will {tand before hounds very long, be- 
ing longer of breath, and ſwiiter of foot than thoſe of 
a ſhorter ſtature. 

There are another ſort of brown hrts, WARNS 
little, ſhort, and well ſet, bearing commonly a Black 
mane, and are fatter and | better veniſon than the 
former, by reaſon of their better feeding in young 
COPPLCES, 

They are very crafty, eſpecially when in greaſe, and 
will be hardly found, borate they know they are Then 
moſt enquired Aer ; beſides, they are ſenſible th ey 
cannot then ſtand long before the hounds, 

If they be old, and feed on good ground, then are 
their heads black, fair, and well branched, and com- 
monly palmed at the top. 

The fallow harts bear their heads high, and of 
a whitiſh colour, their beams ſmall, their antlers long, 
ſlender, and ill grown; having neither heart, courag 
nor force, 

But thoſe which are of a lively red failow, having 
a black or brown liſt down the ridge of the back, 
are ſtrong, bearing fair and high heads, well furniſhed 
and beamed. 


Of the heads and branches of HARTS, 


As there are ſeveral ſorts of harts, ſo alſo have the 
different heads, according to their age, CUUntry, IC Fl 
and feeding. | 

Here you mult take notice, that they bear not their 
firſt head (which we call broches, and in a fallow deer 
pricks) until they enter the ſecond year of their age. 

In the third Jear they bear four, ſix, or eight, gs 
branches: at the fourth, they bcar eight or ten: 


Bo 
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the fifth, ten or twelve: at ſix, fourteen or {ixteen 
and at the ſeventh year, they bear their heads beamed, 
branched and ſummed, with as much as ever they will 
bear, and do never multiply but in greatneſs only. 


The time of HARTS EWING Or caſting Kei 23 bead. 


An old hart caſteth his bead ſooner than the young, 
and the time is about the mo nts 01 Hel rudiry ad 
df arch, 

Here note, that if you geld a hart before he hata 
a head, he will never bear any; and if you geld hin 


when bs has a head, he will never atter mew and 


caſt it: and fo if he. be gelded when he hath a vel- 
vet head, it will ever be io, without fraying or bur- 
hing.“ 

As ſoon as they have caſt their Beds, they S 
withdraw into the thickc to, hiding themſelves in fu-: 
convenient places where tbey can ave good water and 
ſtrong e ear ſome ground . here Wheat and 
Pre are flown: but young heris do never betake 
tent elne 's to the thickets till they have born their third 
heal, Which is in the fourth year. 

After they have mewed, they Will begin to button 
in M arch and April; and as the fun grows ſtrong, 
and the ſeaſon of the Year puts forward the crop of 
the earth, ſo will their heads increaſe in all re- 
ſpects; & that by the middle of June, their heads 
will be ſummed as much as they will bear all the 
year. 


m_ . | = 
Toe names and ee, of Heads, according ta the terms 
y. £12 ers. 


The part which bears the autlers, royals, and tops, 
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called the 3 and th little ſtreaks therein arc cal- 
led gutters, 

That which is about the cruit of the bean is termed 
peu, and that which is about the bur itleit, iormed 


13 like 
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The bur 1s next t the head, and e B 8d is about 
the bur is called pearls; the hit is called antier, the 
ſecond ſur-antler- al the reſt vhich grow after wards, 
Ut you co _ to the crovyn Yo 
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Their head; allo go by ſcycral names; the f, 
is Called a crowned tf \ becauſe the croches are ranged 
III rm of a Crown. 
The /econd is called a paired top, becauſe the croches 
are formed like a man's hand. 
Thirdly, all heads which bear 1 not above three or 
four, the croches being placed aloft, al of one height, 
in form of a cluſter of nuts, are to be called heads 0 
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all heads which bear two in top, or 
having their croches doubling, are to be ca led for hed 
fea <.- * 8 

_ Fifthly, all heads which have double burs, or the 
antlers, rozals, and croches, turned downwards, contrary 
to other 1 885 are 8 called heads. 
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and branches, 


75, by the She. . nm ult take good notice 10 
the treading of the Hart's ſoot; if you lind the treadin 
0! two, the one ong an the other round, vet a 
of one bigne . yet the long lat will indicate the bart 
to be much larger than the 7 viand: 

And beſides, the old Hart's hind-foot doth ncver 
ver-reach the fore-foot ; that of the young ones do. 
But above all take this obſervation: When you have 
found the /t of a hart in the wood, take notice what 
Manner 1 footing it is, whether worn or ſharp ; and 
| accord- 
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accordingly obſerve the country, and judge by that 
Whether either may be 0c caſioncd thereby. 


For harts bred in mountains and ſtony e 


have their toes and ſides of their feet worn, by means 
of their continual climbing and reſting the ansehe 5 


thereon, and not on the heel ; whereas in other pla- 
ces they ſtay themſelves more on the heel than toes, 
for in {oit or andy ha nd they ſlip upon the heel, by 
re aſon of their weight; and chus by frequent laying 
them [elves thercon, it makes the heel grow broader 
2110 bigger. 
And thus may the age of a hart be known by his cot 
Or treading. 

The next thing to be conſidere dis the Fe N and 
this is to be jud, ed | in April and 2 May. If tl te fetoiots 
or fewmithins be large and thick, they inti mate that 
the hart 15 old. | 


In the months of ene and 7ulj, they make their 
J. Jab, * | 


fewmets | in 1a rde croteys „ Very foit-; and from that time 
to the end of Auguſt, they make them large, long, 
knotty and anoin ted, and gilded, letting them tall but 
few and ſcattered. 

In September and October, there is no longer aff 

a judgment by them, | by Wh, 2 of the rut. 

"Thi Aly, in order to know the b eight and thickneſs 
of a hart, obſerve his entries and galleries into the 
Wicket and what boughs he has over: 3 

ind mark from thence the height of his belly from tlie 
5 

By the height of the entries, a judgmei nt is made of 
the age of a hart; for a young deer is ſuch as uſually 
creeps, but the old ones are {tut and ſtately. 

His largeneſs m. ay be known by the height of his 
crecping as he paſtes to his harbour, the young deer 
creeping lo w, which the old will not ſtoop to. 

Fourthly, take notice of his gal, by which you may 
know whether the hart be great and long, and whe- 
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ther he will ſtand long before the hounds or not; for 
all Harts which have a long ſtep will ſtand up a long 
while, being ſwift, light, and well breathed ; but if he 
leave a great ſlot, which i is the ſign of an old deer, he 
will never ſtand long when he is chaſed. 

Laſtly, take notice of his fraying-pojt ; where take 
natice, that by how much the Hart is the older, the 
ſooner he goes to fray, and the larg 
chuſes to fray againſt, and one ſo ſtrong that he can- 
not bend with his head. 

3 ſtags as they are furniſhed, beat their heads dry 

-2inſt ſome tree or other, which is called their Jah- 
41 1 the younger deer do it againſt weaker, leſſer, 
and lower trees; ſo that accordingly hunters juqge 
confidently of their age, and of the nearneſs of their 
harbour, for that is the laſt action or ceremony they 


vic before they enter 1t. 


As to the head and branches, a hart is old; Fir/t, 
when the compals of the bur is large, great, and well 


pearled, 


Secondly, when the beam is large burthened and 
well pearled, being ſtrait, and not rendered crooked 
by. antlers, | 

Thirdly, when the gutters in it are large and deep. 

Fourthly, when the firſt antler, called antertler, 
is large, long, and near to the bur, the ſur-antler 
near to the antler; and they ought to be both well 
pearled. 

Fifthly, the reſt of the anche which are higher, 
being well ordered and ſet, and well grown, accord- 
ing to the lar geneſs and proportion of the head; and 
the croches, palm, or crown, being great and large 
too, according to the largeneſs of the beam, are ſigns 
of an old har * 


How 


ger is the tree he 
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Ho 15 feet a I I ART in his haunts and feeding: -places, 
according to the ſeaſons of the year, 


All harts change tbeir manner of feeding every 

month; and foraſmuch as November is the concluſion 
of their rutting-time, I ſhall begin with that: in this 
they feed in heaths and broomy places, 

In December * herd together, and withdraw 
themſelves into the ſtrengths of the foreſts, to ſheiter 
themſelves from the cold winds, ſnows, and froſts, and 

ized on the holin tres, elder trees, brambles, and what- 
ſoever green thing they can find; and it it ſnow, they 
will ſkin or peel the trees like a goat. 

In January, February, and March, they leave herd- 


ing, but will keep four or five in company, and in the 


corners of the foreſt will feed on the winter-pailure, 
!{ometimes making their incurſions into the neighbour- 
ing corn-fields, it they can perceive the blades of wheat, 
ye, or the like, appear above ground. 

In April and May, they reſt in their thickets and 
other buthy and ſhady places, during that ſeaſon, 
and ſtir very little till rutting- -time, unleſs they are 
diſturbed. 

There are ſome arts ſo cunning, that they will have 
two ſeveral layers to harbour in, a good diſtance one 
from the other, and will frequently change (for their 
greater ſecurity} irom the one to the other, taking still 
the benefit of the wind. 

In theſe months they go not to the ſoil, by reaſon of 
the moiſture of the ipring, and the dew that continually 
over-ſpreads the graſs. 

In June, Fuly, and Auguſt, they are in the pride of 
their greaſe, and do reſort to ſpring-coppices and corn- 
fields, only they ſeldom go where rye or barley grows. 

In September and October they leave their thickets 
and go to the rut, during which ſcaſon they have no 
certain place either for food or harbour. 
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After what manner a How fore cu, So drawing in 
the pri gs. 


He ought not to come too carly 1 in the ſprings or 
hewts where he thinks the har? teedeth, and 1s at re- 
lief, for they uſually go to their layers in the ſprings ; 
and if they be old, © craſty deer, they will return to the 
border of the coppice, and there liſten whether they 
can hear any © approaching danger, and if they once 
chance to vent the Huntſinan or the hound, they wi 
inſtantly diſſodge. 

Now is the Huntſman's proper time; let him beat 
the outſides of che ſprings or thickets, if he-find the 
track of a har? or deen, he ought to obſerve whether it 
be freiti, which may be | cnown by the following to- 
cru the dev will be beaten off, the ſoil reh, or the 

ound broken, or printed with other tokens; ſo he 
2y judge his game lately went that Way. 

"ava: found his ſlot or tread ng, and the hound 
33 well upon it, let 5 hold him hort; for he 

nall draw better being fo held, than if he were let at 
1 of the leam; and thus jet him draw till he is 
ceme to the covert, if poſlible, taking notice, by the 
wav, of the ſlot, falls, entries, and the like, till he hach 
Harboured him. 

Having done this, let bim plaſh down ſmall twigs, 
ſome above and ſome below, as he ſhall think fit ; and 
then while the hound is hot, let him beat the cutfides | 
and make ring- walks twice or 2 about the wood, 

ne wile by the great and open vays, that he mag 
help himſelf by the eye; another while through the 
thickets and coverts, for fear leſt his hounds {ſhould 

verſhoot it, having {till better ſcent in the coverts 
than high a/s. 

If ke is in doubt whether the hart is gone out of the 

ring-walxs, or feats he has drain amits, then let him 
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go to the marks that he pluſhed, and draw counter, till 
he may take up the fewmet. 


Directions for harbouring a ST AG. 


The Harbourer havi ing taught his hound to draw 
mute always round the outſide of the cov ert, as ſoon 
as his hound challenges, which he knows by his eager 
flouriſhing and ſtraining his leam, he then is to (ck 
for his ſlot; if he finds the heel thick, and the toc 
proving broad, theſe are ſigns that it is an old deer, 
eſpecially if it is fringed, that is broken on both the 
ſides | 
And if the ground be too hard to make any judg- 
ment from the flot, he muſt draw into the covert as 
he paſſes, obſerving the fize of the entries; the larger 
and higher, the older the deer: a3 allo his Cropp ings of 
the tenders as ne paſſes, the younger the deer the lower, 
the older the deer the higher are the branches, 

He ought alto to obſerve his fewmiſhings as he paſ- 
ſes, the largeneſs of which beſpeaks the largeneſs of the 
deer: Ile muſt alſo be curious in obfervins 7 the fray- 
iug-poſt, 8 is uſually the laſt opportuni iy ne has to 
judge by; the eldeit deer fraying higheſt, azainſt the 
largeſt tr Fg and that being found, it may be conclud- 
ed his harbour is not far off 

Therefore he ought to draw with more circumſpec- 
tion, checking the drawing-hound to ſecure him from 
ſpending when he comes ſo near as to have the deer 
in the wind, which when you have diſcovered by his 
eagerneſs that draws him, let him retire ſome diſtance 
back, and round the place with the hound, farit at a 
conſiderable diſtance, and then if he finds him not 
diſturbed, let him make a ſecond round within that 
and this will not only ſecure you that he is in the was 
bour, but will alſo ſecure his c :ontinuance there ; for he 
will not (except he be forced) paſs that taint your 
hound left in the rounding of him, i 

© 
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So that hacing broke a bough for his direction, he 
may at any time unharbour that Hart. 


Hrzw to find a HART loft the night before. 


A Huntſman may fail of killing a hart divers ways; 
ſometimes by reaſon of great heat, or by being over- 
taken with the night, or the like. 

If it ſhould happen ſo, do as follows. 

Firſt, they who follow the hounds, muſt mark 
the place where they left the chace, and at break of 
day bring the blood hound to it, with the kennel af- 
ter him. 

If any hound vents, whom he knows to be no lier 
nor babbler, he ſhall put his hound to it, whooping 
twice, or blowing two notes with his horn, to call 
all his fellows about him; and if he find where the 
bart is gone into ſome likely covert or grove, then 
muſt he draw his hounds about it, and if he there 
renews the ſlot or view, let him firſt conſider whe- 
ther it be right or not, if it be right let him blow his 
horn, | 5 

And if he happens to find five or ſix layers, let it not 
ſeem ſtrange, for Haris hunted and ſpent do frequently 
make many layers together, becauſe they cannot ſtand, 
but lie and feed. | 

Harts which are hunted, moſt commonly run up 
the wind, and ſtrait forwards as far as they are able, 
and finding any water or foil, do ſtay a long time 
therein, by which means their joints are ſo benum- 
med and {tiftened, that coming out, they cannot go 
far, nor ſtand up lone, and therefore are forced to take 
up with any harbour they can find which may be a 
p:cient covert to them. | 


To find a HART in high woods, 


In the ſeeking of a hart in high woods, you muſt 


have 
# 
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have regard to two things; that is, the thickets of the 
foreſt, and the ſeaſon. | | 

Iſ it be in very hot weather, gnats, horſe-flies, and 
the like, drive the deer out of the high woods, and 
they diſperſe themſelves into ſmall groves and thickets, 
near places of good feeding. 

According to the coverts which are in the foreſt, 
ſo muſt the. Huntſman make his inquiry; for ſome- 
times the hart lies in the tufts of white-thorn, ſome- 
times under little trees, other whiles unde? great 
trees in the high woods, and ſometimes in the {kirts 
of the foreſt, under the ſhelter of little groves and 
coppices. | 

And therefore the Huntſman muſt make his ring- 


walk large or ſmall, according to the largeneſs of thoſe 
harbours ar coverts. | 


How to unharbour a HART and caft off the hounds, 


When the relays are well ſet and placed, let the 
Huntſman with his pole walk before the kennel] of 
hounds ; and being come to the blemiſhes, let him 
take notice of the ſlot, and ſuch other marks as ma 
be obſerved from the view of the deer, in order that he 
may know whether the hounds run riot or not.. 

Then the Huntſman muſt caſt abroad about the 
covert, to diſcover the hart when he is unharboured, 
the better to diſtinguiſh him by his head or other- 
wiſe, | 

If the blood-hound, in drawing, chance to over- 
ſhoot, and draw wrong or counter, then the Huntſ- 
man muſt draw him back, ſaying, Back, back, ſoft, 
ſoft, until he hath ſet him right again; and if he per- 
ceive that the hound hath mended his fault, by his 
kneeling down and obſerving the ſlot or ports, he muſt 
then cheriſh him, by clapping him on the back, and 
giving him encouraging words ; thus mult he draw 
on with his hounds till he deſcries the deer, 


Some 
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Some deers are ſo cunning and crafty, that when 
they are unharboured from their layer, they will coaſt 
round about to find ſome other, deer, whereby the 
hounds may be confounded in the change of hunts. 

If the Huntſman have the hart in view, he ought 
ſtill to draw upon the ſlot, blowing and hallooing 
till the hounds are come in. When he finds they 
are in full cry, and take it right, he then may mount, 
keeping under the wind and coaſt, to croſs the 
hounds that are in chace to help them at default, if 
need require. 


The ſubtilties which are uſed in hunting a HART ai 
force. 


A e pee 3 never to come nearer to the 
bounds in cry, than fifty or ſixty baces, eſpec 2 
the firſt ment Prong or at caſting oft the relays ; for if 
a hart make doublings, or wheel about or acroſs be- 
fore the hounds, (as he ſeldom does 5) if then you come 
in too haſtily, you will ſpoil the ſlot or view, and o 
the hounds, for want of Sons, will be apt to oycr-fhoot 
the chace. 

But if after you have hunted an hour, the Hunt(- 
man perceives that the hart makes out end-ways be- 
fore the hounds, and that they follow in full cry, ta- 
king it right, then he may come in nearer, and blow 
a recheat to the hounds to encourage them. 

Hereupon the hart will frequently feek other deer 
at layer, and rouze them,. on purpoſe to make the 
hounds hunt chace, and will lie down in fome of 
their layers flat upon his belly, and ſo ſuffer the 
hounds to over-ſhoot him ; and that they may not 
either ſcent or vent him, be wiil gather up all his 
four feet under his belly, and will blow or breathe on 
fome moiſt place of the ground, ſo that the hounds 
may pals by him poſſibly, tho' within a yard, and 
never vent him. 

For 
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For which cauſe Huntſmen ſnould blemiſh at thoſe 
places, where they ſee the Hart enter into a thicket, to 
the end, that if the hounds ſhould fall to change, they 
may return to thoſe blemiſhes, and put the hounds to 
the right flot and view, until they have rouzed and 
found him again. 

A hart his another way to bring the hounds to 
change, and that is, when he ſecs himſelf cloſely pur- 
fucd, and that he cannot ſhun them, he will break 
into one thicket after another to find deer, rouzing 
and herding with them, continuing ſo to do ſome- 
times above an hour, before he will part from them 
or break herd. 

F inding himſelf n he will break herd, and fall 
2 doubling and croſſing in ſome hard highway that is 
much beaten, or elſe in ſome river or brook, in which 
he will k kecp as long as his breath will permit him; 
and if he | be far betore the bounds, it may be then 
he will uſe the former device, in gathering his legs 
under his belly, as he lies flat along upon fome hard 
dry place. 

Sometimes he will take foil, and ſo cover himſelf 
under the water that you ſha 1] perceive nothing but 
his noſe. 

In this caſe the Huntſman muſt have a ſpecial 
regard to his old hounds, who will hunt leiſurely and 
fearfully y, whereas the young hounds will over- ſhoot 

their game. 

If the hounds happen to be at a default, and hunt 
in ſeveral companies, then it may be gueſted that the 
hart hath broken herd from the freſh deer, and that 
the freſh deer have ſeparated themſelves alſo : then 
notice is to be taken how the old faunch Hounds make 
it, and to obſerve the flot ; and where you fee any 
of the old hounds challenge, cheriſh and encourage 
that hound or hounds, haſtening the reſt in to him, 
crying hark to ſuch a hound, calling him by his name. 


Here 


-) 
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Here it is to be noted, that they cannot make it fo 
well in the hard highways as in other places, becauſe 
they cannot have there ſo perfect a ſcent, either by 
reaſon of the tracks or footing of divers forts of beaſts, 
or by reaſon of the ſun drying up the moiſture, ſo that 
the duſt covereth the flot. Now in ſuch places (ſuch 
is the natural ſubtilty of the beaſt for ſelt-prefervati- 
on) the hart will make many croſſings and doublings, 
holding them long together, to make the hounds vive 
over the chace. | 

In this caſe, the firſt care of the Huntſman is to 
make good the head, and then draw round apace ; 
firſt down the the wind, tho' deer uſually go up the 
wind; and if the way is too hard to ſlot, then be ſure 
to try far enough back, Expert hounds willoften do 
this of themſelves. 

But if a Hart break out into a champain country, 
and in the heat of the day too, z. e. between noon and 
three of the clock, then if the Huntſman perceive his 
hounds out of breath, he ought not to force them but 
comfort them; and though they do not call upon the 
ſlot or view, yet it is ſufficient if they do but war 
their tails, for being almoſt ſpent, it is painful foi 
them to call. | 
The laſt refuge of a hart that has been ſorely 
hunted, is the water, which in terms of art is called 
the /o:/ ; ſwimming oftneſt down the ſtream, keep- 
ing the middle, fearing leaſt by touching any bough 
By the water-ſide, he may give ſcent unto the 
hounds. | 
Whenever you come to a foil (according to the old 
rule, He who will his chace find, let him firſt try up river 
and down the wind) be ſure, if your hounds challenge 
but a yard above his going in, that he is gone up the 
river; for tho' he ſhould keep the very middle of the 
ſtream, yet will that, with the help of the wind, lodge 
part of the {tream and imboſh that comes from him on 
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on the bank, it may be a quarter of a mile lower, 
which hath deceived many. 

Therefore firſt try up the ſtream, and where a 
deer firſt breaks ſoil, both man and hound will beſt 
perceive it. 

Now the ways to know when a hart is ſpent, are 
theſe: 

Fir/t, He will run ſtiff, high ind lompering. 

Secondly, If his mouth be "black and dry, without 
any ſoam upon it, and his tongue hanging out; but 
they will often cloſe their mouths to > deceive ſpec- 
tators. 

Thirdly, By his fot; for oftentimes be will cloſe 
his claws together as if he went at leiſure, and pre- 
ſently again open them wide, making great glidings, 


and hitti ng his dew-glaws upon the cround, tollow- 


ing the beaten paths without doublings, and ſome- 
times going all along by a ditch-fide, ſeeking ſome 
bab, having not ſtrength to leap it: yet it has been 

ten 1 ſoen, that dead-run deer have taken very great 
le 4 

A 1 muſt therefore govern himſc If accord- 
ing to the lubtyty and craft of the deer, obſerving the 
coublinzs and croſũn 12s, and the places where they are 
made; making his rings little or great, according to 
the nature of the places, time, and ſeaſon ; for hounds 
are apt to ſhoot where herbs and flowers have their 
molt lively ſcent and oJoriferous ſmell. 

Neither is the perfection or imperfection of the 
hounds to be diſregarded. And if theſe things be done, 
it will be much if you loſe a hat by default. 


To kill a HART at bay. 


It is very dangerous to go in to a hart at bay, and 
eſpecially at ruttinz-time, "for at that time they are 
molt herce, 

There 
* 
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There are two ſorts of bays ; one en the land, and 
the other in the water. Now if the Hart be in a deep 
water, where you cannot well come at him, then 
couple up your dogs; for ſhould they continue long 
in the water, it would endanger their ſurbating or 
toundring. - 

In this caſe, get a boat and fwim to him, with dag- 
ger drawn, or wa with a rope that has a noole, and- 
throw it over his horns ; for if the water be ſo de ep 
that the Hart wims, there is no danger Th approaching 
him ; otherwiſe you muſt be very cautious. 

As to a land bay, if 2 hart be burniſhed, then you 

muſt conſider the place; ; for if it be in a plain and 
open place, where there is no wood nor covert, it is 
dangerous and dit Keul to come in to him; but if he 
be on a hedge fide, or in a thicket, then, while the 
bart is ſtaring on the hound: ds, YOU MAY come ſoftly and. 
covertly behind bim and cut his throat. | 

If you miſs your aim, and the hart turn head upon 
you, then take refuge at ſome tree; and when the Hart 
is at bay, couple up your hounds; and when you ſee 
the hart turn head to fly, gallop in roundly to him, 
and kill him with your ſword. 


Directions at the Death of a HART or BUCK, 


The fiſt cefernong „when the huntſman comes in 
to the death of a deer, is, to Cry, are Pa: NC, that 


the hounds ug not break in to the deer; which be- 
ing done, the next is the cutting his throat, and there 
bloo ding the youngeſt hounds, that they may the bet- 
ter love a dec er, and learn to le: ap at his throat: then 
the mort having been blown, and all the company 
come 1n, the belt perſon, who hath not taken ſay be- 
tore, is to take up. the knife that the keeper or huntſ- 
man is to lay acro{s the belly of the deer, ſome hold- 
ang by the fore-legs, and the keeper or huntſman 
drawing down the pizzle, the perion who takes lay, 

| {s 
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yr draw the edge of the knife leiſurely along the mid- 

2 of the belly, beginning near the briſket, and draw- 
1? Ng a little uz pon it, enou; h in the length and depth to 

_— how fat the deer is; then he that is to break 
up the deer, firſt ſlits the kin trom the cutting of the 

roat cownwards, making the arber, that ſo the or- 
5 e may not break forth, and then he pauncnes him, 
revarding the hounds with it. 

In the next place, he is to preſent the fan Je perſon, 
who took fay, with a drawn hanger, to cut off the head 
of the deer. Which being done, and the hounds re- 
vearded, the co e ceremony is, if it be a ſtag, 
then one blows a tripple mort; and if a buck, a dou- 
ble one, and then all who have horns, blow a re- 
cheat in conſort, and immediately a general Wap, 
7 0009p. ö 
It was fo *merly termed a wind or winuing-horn z 
te horns, probably; were winding, or comp haſſed, but 
a (EL WArUS trait horns grew into uſe, and then they 
uſed to ſay, blow a born, and ſound a horn; and now 
French or German horns are in repute, 

In many caſes, formerly, Jeafing was obſerved; 
that is, one was held either croſs a ſaddle or on a 
man's back, aid, with a pair of. 40 S-couple 3, re- 
celve ten pounds and a purſe, that is, ten ſtripes (ac- 
cording to the nature of the crime, "ere or leſs ſe- 
vere) a and an cc zenth that uſed to be as bad as the 
other en, called a purle. 

There are many faults, as coming too > Fate into the 
held; miſtaking any term of art: theſe are of the leſ 
fer 3 the greater are; hallooing a wrong deer, or 
leaving the field beſore the death of che deer. Sc. 


f 
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Of RABBITS er CONIES. 
ABBETS. The Rabbet or Coney is an ani- 


mal about the bigneſs of an ordinary cat, w. ho 
hides herſelf in the woods, or makes burrows in the 
ground, to retire into for ſafety : ſhe has long cars, 
and a ſhort tail, but well covered with wool, and is 
moſtly of a grey and white colour. The young ones 
are called ſucking-rabbits, There are two { 4, VIZ, 
the wild! and the tame ; thoſe that are wild are bred in 
warrens, and are ſmaller and redder, have naturally 
more Ae bodies, are more ſhy and watchful, and 
their fleſh is more delicious by reaſon of the air of li- 
berty wherein they breathe, and are not fo melancho- 
lic: But the tame ones are quite contrary ; neverthe- 
leis they make uſe of them in tome places, to ſupply 
their warrens ; and there, in proceſs of time, coming 
to be diveſted of their heavy nature, become mos and 
more active than before. 

The rabbit begins to breed at a ycar old, bea 
leaſt ſeven times a Near! ſhe carries ber . in 
belly thirty days, it the litters in the month of Harb, 
and as ſoon as ſhe has kennelled, TOES te © buck a again; 
neither can they ſuckle their young till they have 105 en 

with buck. Tame rabbets, above all other beaſts, de- 
e in impriſonment and ſolitarineſs; they are vio- 
lently hot in the act of generation, performing it with 
ſuch vigour and exceſs, that the ey ſwoon, and lie in 
trances a good while after the act. 

The males being given too much to crueity, Kill all 
tie young ones they 75 come at, therefore the kenrales 
after they have kennelled, hide them, 2 and cloſe up the 
holes in ſuch manner, that the buck may not find them: 
they increaſe wonderfully, bringing foi th FI month, 
therefore When kept tame in huts, they muſt be 

watched, and as ſoon as they have kennelled, muſt be 
| put 
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put to the buck, for they will otherwiſe mourn, and 
hardly bring up their young, 

The huts in which tame. ravbets are to be kept, 
ſhould be made of thin wainſcot board 5, ſome about 
two foot ſquare, and one foot high, waich fquare muſt 
be divided into two rooms, one with open windows 
of wire, through Which the rat may fecd ; and a 
leſs room without light, wherein ſhe may lodge and 
kennel ; ; and a trouch, wherein to put meat and other 
neceflarics for |} her, before cach Of them; and thus 
you may make box upon box, in divers ſtories, kecp- 
ing the bucks by themſelves, as allo the Joes. unieſs 
it be ſuch as have not bred, with which you may let 
the buck lodge. Further, when a doe has kennelled 
one neſt, and then kennelled another, the firſt muſt 
be taken from her, and be put together into ſeveral 
boxes, amongſt radvets of their own age, provided 
the boxcs be not peſtered, but that they have eaſe ard 
liberty. 

For the choice of tame rich cones, it needs not to 
look to their ſhape, but to their richneſs ; only that the 
bucks muſt be the largeſt and richeſt you can get; and 
that ſkin is eſteemed the beſt, that has the cqualleſt 
mixture of black and and white hair together, yet the 
black ſhould rather ſhadow the white: a black ſkin 
with a few ſilver hairs, being much richer than a white 
ſkin with a few black ones. 

As to the profit of tame rich conzes, every one that 
15 LOR ] in fe bon, that is, from MHartinmas till aſter 
Cardiemas, is worth tive others, as being much better 
and W and wile: 3 1 in is worth two-Pence 
or three- pence at re 3 cſe are Worth a ſhil- 
ling or upwards, Again, the increaſe is more; the 
tame ones, at one kindlin Z, bringing forth.more than 
the wild do; bèſides, they are always ready at hand 
far the diſh, winter and ſummer, without the charge 


of 
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of nets, ferrets, Oc. and their ſkins always paying their 


keeper's expence, with intereſt. 

The beſt food for your tame cones, is the ſweeteſt, 
ſhorteſt, and beſt hay you can get; one load will fe 0 
two hundred couple A year, and out of the ſtock of 
two hundred, may be ſpent in the houje as many as 
as are fold in the market, and yet a good ſtock main- 
tained to anſwer all 5 The hay muſt be put 
to them in little cloven ſticks, that they may with eaſe 
reach and pull it out of the ſame, but ſo as not to ſcat- 
ter or waſte any; and ſweet oats, and water, ſhould 
be put for them in the troughs under the boxes: and 
this ſhould be their ordinary and conſtant food, all 
other being to be uſed phyſically ; as that you may, 
twice or thre? times in a fortni ght, to cool their W 85 
give them mallows, clo ver-graſs, four Cocks, bl blades of 
corn, cabbage, Or lower leaves, and Ihe like, all 


- which both conls and nouriſhes excecd ingly; but {weet 


grain ſhould be ſeldom uted, ſince notii ing rots them 


ſooner. Great care muſt be had, that when any corals 


is cut for them where are wes ds, that there is no 
hemlock amongſt it, for tho' they will cat it grcedilys 
yet it 18 preſent poiſon to them, and ſuddenly kilis 
them. Their huts alſo muſt be kept 00 det and clean 
every day, for their piſs and ordure is of fo ſtrong and 
violent a ſavour, as will annoy theniſelves as w ll as 
thoſe who look aſter them. 

The infirmities to which tame conzes are ſubject, 
are two-fold, 

I. Ihe zo; which comes by giving them green 
meat, or gathering greens for the m, and giving them 
to thein with the er on; Son ore let them have. 
it but ſeldom, and then the drineſs of the hay will 
even dry up the moiſture, Knit the - and Keep them 
com 

There is a certain rage of madneſs, engendered 
Pra COrrupt vlood, prin” * 113 from a Ia mkneſ 8 of 


their 
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their keeping, and which is known by their wallow⸗ 
ing and tumbli ing with their heels upwards, and 
leaping in their huts; to cure which, give them tare- 
thiſtle to ent. 
Wild 245ets do à great deal of damage to vine- 
yards, an 1 all forts of corn, their teeth ſparing nothing; 
that they come near; and in ſuch countries as abound 
with vineyards, they will eat the young thoots as foon 
as they Ho gin to appcar, and will do them fo much 
Gain: Te, that it will « en dangel their ruin without ſome 
prop? rem edy; to prevent which, take ſome very {mall 
{ticks of wil low: well dried, Cip one end of them into 
ſome melted brimitone, and {tick the other into the 
ground; let them be about a fathom diſtant from each 
other, and ſet ſire to them; and this will prevent the 
rabbets (who hate the fmeil) from entering into any 
vineyard, on the fide of which thote gs are ſet: the 
ſmell will laſt four or five days, at the expir: 


* 


tion of 
which you mult renc v it, and ſo a 11 time, inſo- 
much, that in about ſixtcen days, the ſhoots of the 
vine wil be ſo ſtrong as not to be in danger of the in- 
ſults of theſe animals. 

The ways of taking theſe creatures are various, 

papticu larly ſuch as tra; from their burrows may be 
taken with ſmall grey! bode or mungrels, bi ed up 
for that purpoſe ; and their places of hu: ating. are 
among bu! hes, hedges, corn- fields, and freſh paſtures 
and though you ſhould miſs killing them, yet they are 
thereby drove back to their burrows, over whoſe holes 
you may lay purſe-nets, and then put in a ferret cloſe- 
mulied; which wilt quickly make them bolt out again 
to the net; and ſo arc caug nt. 

The ft erret ſometimes finds a rabbet aſleep, which 
ſhe ſurprizes and Kills, fucks = blood, lies upon her, 
and ſleeps there; in which cafe you are obli. ved either 
to kill her, or Wait till ſhe Bao hs W 1 will be often 
five or {ix hours; and therefore you mult fire five or 

{ix 
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ſix times into the hole to awake her, upon which ſhe 
will come out; but you muſt always let her ſleep an 
h&ur before you ms or elſe the noiſe will lignißz y no- 
thing. 

When you take any of the does, you muſt turn 
them looſe, that you may not depopulate your warrens, 

and flit their ears, that they may not be killed by 

others, who teme hes lie in wait to ſhoot them. 

170 force ravdets out of their burrows without a 
ret, take ſome powder of orpine and brimſtone, old 
ſhoes, parchme nt, or cloth, and burn them at the 
mouth of the burrow, upon that fide which the wind 
blows, and ſpread your purſe-net under the wind, 
Some put a crab or two into the holes, which will force 
them out. 


Nets to take RABBETS and HAREs. 


Theſe nets muſt be made in the ſame manner as hal- 
Tiers, wherewith they take partridges, The meſh 
ſhould be an inch and half broad, made of good ſtrong 
thread, and treble twiſted; but if you would make 
meſhes lozenge- wife, you mult allow four and twenty, 
and three fathom in lergih, and let them be well 

| verged with long twiſted thread, of a brown colour. 
= But the net with ſquare er will do better, in 
N which caſe they allow tive feet in breadth or height, 
| and three or four fathom in length, according to the 
| place ; and in this no verging is required. 

The firſt of theſe nets are to be placed in any path 
or tract, in any coppice or furrow ; for rabbets and 
hares always follow the moſt eaſy and beaten path : 
You mult take notice how the wind fits, that you 
may ſo ſet the net, that the creature and wind may 
come together ; if the wind be ſide-ways, it may do 

| well enough, but ncver if the wind blows over the nit 
ITO 


(2175 
into the creature's face, for he will ſcent both it and 
you at a great diſtance, eſpecially a hare. 


The way of taking wild CoNIES. 


There are divers ways of doing this, ei ther by ſmall 
curs, or ſpaniels bred up to the ſport; and the places 
for hunting them who ſtraggle from their burrows, 
are among buthes and hedges, corn- heiCs, cr freſh 


O 


paſtures 3 OT. le! U * court 24 them Wi il [2 {mall grey FP 


Ia) mds : aid thouch you may miſs killing them, vet 


thereby you drive them beck to their buy rows, and 
preſerve them from being a prey to others, 

You may allo drive them into their burrows, aul 
ſprcad purſe-nets upon me holes, fo. that when they 
come out, they w ill be en tangled in them, and ſo be 
taken: Now to force them out. it will be proper to 
have a ferret or two, whole mouchs muſt be COUP a 
and muMed up, and fo put into the holes, Which wil! 
Cauſe the c Int es to bolt out into your purſe-nets; for 
the conics w 1 cantly ſmell the ferrets, and at their ap- 
proach, (being of a timorous nature) dare not ſtay to 
lee them. 

And for the more certain taking them; it would be 
proper to have 2 hay net or two, which fhould be 
pitched up ata finall diſtance, againſt the burrows you 
intend to hunt. | 


Of FERRET:'S. 


FERRET is a little creature that is bred na- 
turally in England, but not in oY 072 ” Gerat 55 
Italy, and Spain; they are tamed for the ule of tho 
who keep warrens, and others. 
The body of this animal is longer than is ꝓroporti- 
onable; their colour is variable, ſometimes black and 


R. white 


Wor 


white upan the belly ; but moſt commonly of a yel- 
lowih {andy colour, like wool dyed 1 in urine, 

The head is ſomething like that of a mouſe, and 
therefore into what hole fcever ſhe can put it, all the 
body wi] caſily follow after. 

The eyes are {mall but fiery, like re d hot iron, and 
therefore ihe ſces moſt clearly in the dark. 

Her voice is a whining cry Without changing of it: 
ſhe hath only two teeth in lice nether chap, tandi ing 
on: and not joined and growing together. 

The genital of the male 1 is of a bo! 1y ſubſtance, and 
FRO tore ic always ſtandeth ſtiff, and is not leſſer at 
ne time than another. 

The ple eaſure of the ſenſe of copulation, is not in 
the genital part but in the muſcles, tunicles, aud nerves 
wucrein the ſaid genital runs. 

When they are in copulation, the female licth 
down, or bendeth her knees, and continually crieth 
like a cat, either becauſe the male claweth her with 
his nails 3, Or by reaſon of the roughneſs of his genital. 

The ferret uſually brings forth ſcen or eight 3 
time, carrying them in her belly for forty d: yS: the 
young ones are blind for thirty days after they are lit- 

tered, and they may be uſed for procreation, as their 
dam is wichin forty days after they can ſee. 

Wen they have been tamed, they are nouriſhed 
With mils, or barley bread, and they can fait a very 
long time. 

N nen urn go they contract their long back, and 
make it ſtand upright' in the middle round like a bowl: 

Wlien tney are touched, they ſmell like a martel, and 
they fleep very much. 

The ferret is a bold audacious animal, an enemy to 
all others but his own kind; drinking ad ſucking in 
the blood of the beaſt it biteth, but eateth not the ffeſh. 
When the warrener has e e to ule his ferret, 
he firſt makes a noiſe in the warren to frighten the 

conies 
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conies who are abroad in their burrows, and then he 
pitcheth his nets ; after that he puts his ferret into the 
earth, having muzzled her mouth, ſo that ſhe may 
not ſeize but only frighten the conies out of their 


burrows, who are afterwards driven by dogs into the 
nets or hays, planted for them. 


n . E k 


FOTTERS: 


COME are of opinion, that the 211er is of the beaver 
x kind, being an amphibious creature, living both 
in the water and on the lan: d; beſides, the outward 
form of the parts beareth a likeneſs of the beaver; ſome 
tay, were his tail of, he were in parts like the beaver, 
differi. gin nothing but habitation, for the beaver fre- 
quents the ſalt water as well as the freſh, but the ter 
never goeth to the ſalt. 
Thou: gh the lter liveth in the water, yet he doth 
not, like fiſhes, breathe through the ben: At of the wa- 
cr, he taketh b@ath like other tour-iooted be alls, N 
* remain a long time underneath the Water V/1 1 8 
5 I. tio J. 
f he wants prey in the waters, then he will qui 

then m for the land and it by painſul hunting on W 
he cannot fill his belly, he will feed on herbs , ſnails, 
or ſrogs; neither will he take leſs pains in the water 
to ſatis fy his hunger, for he will ſwim for two miles 
together againſt the ſtream, that ſo, when he has filled 
his belly J the current may C: ary him down again to his 
deſigned lodging, which is always near the Water, very 
artifio ally built with boughs, ſprigs, and ſticks, couch- 
ed together in excellent order, wherein he ſits to kcep 
him from the wet. 


In the hunting of fiſh, he often puts his noſe above 


water to take breath: he is a creature of wonderful 
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ſwiftneſs and activity in taking his prey, and for gree- 
dineſs, takes more than he knows was to do with. 

He is a very ſubtil and crafty beaſt, and endowed 
with a wonderful ſagacity and fenſe of mel ling, inſo- 
much that he can di rectly wind the fiſhes in the water 
a mile or two diſtance from him. 

The fleſh of this beaſt is both cold and filthy, be- 
cauſe it feedeth on ſtinking hſh, and therefore not fit 
to be eaten; yet it is eaten in Ce many, and the Car- 
thufian F riars, 'who are forbidden the eating of all inan- 
ner of fleſh of other four-footed beaſts, yet they are 
not prohibited the cating of otters. There are hole 
in England, who lately have highly valued an ofter- 
pic, much good may do them with it. 


Of OTTER-HUNTING. 


This is performed by dogs, called otter-hounds, and 
alſo with a ſort of f inſtruments, called otter- ear S, With 
which when they find themfelves wounded, they make 
to land and fight with the dogs, and that furiouſly 3 


if they were ſenfible that the cold water would Aung 


their green wounds. 

There is indeed craſt to be uſed in the hunting 
them but they may be catched in inarcs under water, 
and by river-fides ; but great care inuſt be taken, for 


they bite ſorely, and venomoully, and if they happen 


to remain long in the 1: are, they will not fail tc get 
themſelves free by their teeth. 
In hunting chem one man muſt be on one of the 
river, and another on the other, both beating tne banks 
vith dogs, and the beaſt not being able to endure the 
vater long, you will ſoon diſcover if there be an offer 
or not 111 qua ter, for he muſt come out to make his 
ſpr aints, and in the night fometunes to fees on graſs 
and herbs. 
If any of the hounds finds out an or,, then view 
the ſoft grounds and moiſt places, to find gut which 
Way 
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way he bent his head; if you cannot diſcover this b 
the marks, you may partly perceive it by the ſpraints; 

and then follow the hounds, and lodge him as a hart 
or deer. 

But if you do not find him quickly, you may ima- 
gine he is gone to couch ſomewhere facther oft from 
the river ; tor ſometimes they will go to feed a con- 
id crable way from the place of their reſt, chuſing ra- 
ther to go up the river than down it. 

The perſons that go a hunting otters, muſt carry 
their incars, to watch his vents, that being the chick 
advan tage g and if they perceive him ſwimming under 
water, they muſt endeayour to ſtrike him with their 
ſpe ers, and i. they mils, muſt purſue him with the 
298343 3 Which, (if they be good, and perfectly en- 
tered) will go anting and wailing along by the river- 
lide, and will beat every root of a tree, and oſier - bed, 

and tuft of bull-ruſhes; nay, they will ſometimes take 


water, and bait th2 beaſt, like a ſpaniel, by which 
means he will hardly elcape, 


Of BIR D-LIME. 


Ardlinie | is ſtuff prepared after different ways; the 0 
common method is to pcel a good quantity of ho ly 


bark about midſummer, fill a pan wich it, put bring |} 

watcr to it ; boil it = the grey and white back arile | 
irom the green, which will require twelve hours | 
boiling ; then take 1 off the hre, drain the water well j 
trom it, ſeparate the barks, lay the green bark on the h 
ground in foine cool cellar, cov ered with any green © 
rank weeds, ſuch as aoct ies, hemlock, &c. to a 800d 5 
thickneſs; let it lie ſo fourteen days, by which time h 


it will be a perfect mucilage; then pound it wellan a 
{tone mortar, till it becomes, a tough paſte, and that 
none of the bark be diſcernable ; next aſter waſh it. 

1 well 


_ 
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well in ſome running ſtream, as long as you perceive 
the leaſt motes in it: then put it into an carthen pot 
to ferment, ſcum it for four or five days, as often as 
any thing riſes, and when no more comes change it 
into a freſh carthen vellel, and preſerve it for uſe in 
this manner, T ake w ba quantity you think fit, put 
it in an earthen pipkin, add a third part of cz apons of 
gooſe gre: ie to it, well clarified, or oil of walnuts, 

which is better, 1 incorporate them on a gentle fire, 2 ind 


OS 
ftir it continually till it is cold, and thus it is antſhed, 


To prevent froſt; take a quarter Of as. much oil of 
el role as you do goole : greaſe, and no cold will 


congeal it : the Italians make their's of the berries of 
the m1//etce tree heated after the ſame manner, and mix 
it with nut oil, an ounce to a pound of lime, and 
taking it from the fire, add half an ounce of turpen- 
tine, which qualifes it alſo for the water. 

Great quantities of bird-lime are brought from Da- 
naſcus, ſuppoſed to be made of ſebe/tens, becauſe we 
ſometimes find the kernels, but it is ſubject to froſt, 
impatient of wet, and will not laſt above ayear or two 
good. There comes alto of it into England from Spain, 
which reſiſts water, but is of an ill ſcent, it is ſaid the 
bark of our lantona, or way faring ſhrubs, will make 
as good hirdlime as any. 


How to uſe BIRDILIM E. 


When your lime is cold, take your rods, and warm 
them a little over the fire; then take your "Line: and 
wind it about the top of your rod, then draw your 

rods aſunder one from another and cloſe them again, 

continually plying and working them W arovark till by 
ſincaring one upon another, you have equally beſtowed 
on cach rod a ſufficient proj ortion of lime. 

If you lime any ſtrings, do it when tne lime is very 
hot and at the thinneſt, beſmearing the Itrings on « a 

ide 
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ſides, by folding them together, and unfolding them 
again, 

If you lime ſtraws, it muſt be done likewiſe when 
the lime is very hot, doing a great quantity together, 
as many as you can well zralp in your hand, Toffing 
and working them before tae tie til] they are be- 
ſmeared, every ſtraw having it's due proportion of lime; 
having {© rs >, put them up in caſes of leather, till 
you have _— to ute them. 


The be/t way of making water BIR DL INE. 


Buy what quantity you think fit of the ge 
birdlime you can pfocure, and waſh it in a 
clear ſpring water, till you bond it very able, the 
. kardneſs thereof removed; then beat out the water 
extraordinary well, till you cannot perceive a drop to 
appear, then dry it we 11% after this, put it into an 
earthen pot, and mit igle therewith capons greaſe un- 
falted, 0 much as will make it run, then a 2 thereto 
two (poonfuts ; of fon Z vinegar, a ſpooufi | of the beſt 
ſalad oil, and a fmall qu; _ of /cruice reſi way 
this is the allowance of theſe 1ngredionts, which mult 
be added to every pound of frong birchime as afore- 
FER | 


SE 


Having thus mingled chem, boil all gently over a 
mall Fre ſtirring it continually, then take it from the 
fire, let it cool, When at any time you have occaſion 


to ule it, warm it, and then anoint your twigs or 


ſtraws, or any other ſmall things, and no water will 
take away the f trength thereof. 


This fort of lime is beſt, eſpecially for ſnipes and 


feldfares. TOR 
Of taking ſmall Bir RDS, which fe hedges and buſhes, 
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reat lime buſh is bett for this-uſe, which you 


Tr 
uſt take after this manner: cut down the main 


KA: - branch 
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branch or bough of any buſhy tree, whoſe branch and 
twvigs are long, thick, ſmooth, and ſtraight, without 
either pricks or knots, of which the willow or birch 
tree are the beit; when you have prickt it and trimmed 
it from all ſuper fluity, making the twigs neat and clean, 
then take the beſt birdlime, well mixed and wrought 
together with gooſe greaſe, or capons greaſe, which 
being warmed, lime cvery twig therewith within four 
Pagers of the bottom, 
The body from whence the branches have their riſe 
mu ult be be untouched with lime. 
e ſure you do. not daub your twigs with too much 
ne: for that will give diſtaſte to the birds, yet let 
none Want it's proportion, or = ave any part left bare 
| hid h ought to be touched: as too much will 
deter them from coming, fo 25 little will not hold 
them where they are there. Having ſo done, place 
our buſh in fome quickſet or dead hedge near unto 
towns ends, back yards, old houſcs, or the like ; for 
theſe are the reſort of ſmall birds in the ſpring time; in 
the ſummer and harveſt, in groves, buſhes, or white- 


thorn trees, quickſet hedges, near corn fields, fruit 


trees, flax and hemp lands, and in the winter about 
houſes, hovels, barns, ſtacks, or thoſe places where 
ſtand ricks of corn, or ſcattered chaff, &c. 

As near as you can to any of theſe haunts plant your 
lime buſh, and plant yourſelf alſo at a convenient 
diſtance undiſcovered, imitating with your mouth ſey- 


O 
eral notes of birds, which you mult learn by frequent 


practice, walking the fields for that purpoſe very often,” 


obſerving the variety of ſeveral birds ſounds, eſpecially 
ſuch as they call one another by. 
Some have been ſo expert herein, that they could 
i mitate the notes of twenty ſeveral forts of birds at leaſt, 
by which they have caught ten birds to another's one 
that was ignorant therein. 
If you cannot attain it by your induſtry, you muſt 
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buy then a bird-call, of which there are ſeveral forts 


and eaſy to be framed ; ſome of wood, ſome of horn, 


ſome of cane, and the like, 55 

Having learnt firſt how to uſe this call, you ſhall 
lit and call the birds unto you, and as ahy of them 
light on your buſh, ſep not out unto them till you ſce 
them ſufficiently entangled ; neither is it requiſite to 


run for every {ingle bird, but let them alone till more 


come, for the fluttering is as good as a ſtale to entice 
them more. 

This exerciſe you may uſe from ſun riſing till ten a 
clock in the morning, and from one till almoit ſun ſet. 

You may take theſe ſmall birds, only with lime- 
twigs without the buſh, | 

Some boys have taken-two hundred, or three hun- 
dred ſmall twigs about the bigneſs of ruſhes, and abou: 
three inches long, and have gone with them into a 
held where there were hemp cocks : upon the tops 
of half a ſcore lying all round together, they have ſtuck 
their twigs, and then have gone and beat that held, or 
the next it, where they ſaw any birds, and commonly 
in ſuch fields, there are infinite numbers of linnets and 
green birds which are great lovers of hempleed. 

And they flying in ſuch vaſt flocks, they have caught 
at one fall of them upon the cocks eight dozen at a 
ume. | | 


with lime-twigs, by placing near them a ſtale or two 
made of living baits, placing them aloft that they may 
be viſible to the birds there abouts, who will no ſooner 
de perceived, but every bird will come and gaze wond- 


ring at the ſtrangeneſs. of the fight, and having no 


other convenient lighting place but where the lime- 


twigs are, you maytake what number you lift of them. 
But the ow! is a far better ſtale than the bat, being 
bigger and more eaſily to be perceived, beſides he is 

| never 


But to return there is a pretty way of taking birds 
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neyer ſeen abroad, but he is followed and perſecuted 
by all the birds chat are near. 

If you have not a living bat or aw! their fins will 
ſerve as well, ſtufted, and will laſt you twenty years, 
there are Ga who have uſed an owl cut in wood and 
naturally painted, with wonderful ſucceſs. 


Another method of taking all manxer 0) © ſmall BIRDS 
With BIRD L III E. 


In cold weather, that is in ſroſt or ſnow, all ſorts of 
ſmall birds together in flocks, as lars, cheſſinches, lin- 
nets, poldfinches, yells SUD amemers, buntings, ſparrows, &c. 

All theſe except the lar do perch on trees or buſhes, 
as well as feed on the e ground. 

If they reſort about your houſe, or adjacent helds, 
then uſe birdlime that is well prepared, and not too 
old; which order after the following manner. 

Put the birdlime into an earthen dich, adding to it 
ſome freſn lard, or capon's greaſe, putting one ounce 
of either, to a quarter of a pound of birdlime; then 
os it over the fire, melt it gently together; but 
vou mult be ſure not to let it boil, which would: take 

ay the ſtrength of the 4:rdlne and ipoil it. 

= being thus E and you being furniſhed 
with a quantity of wheat ears; cut the ſtraw about a 
foot long befides the ears, and 1 them for about ſix 
znches from the hotwm of the cars to the middle of the 
ſtrav/; the lime being wermed that it may run the 
thinner upon the ſtraw, and therefore be the leſs diſ- 
cernable, and liable to be ſuſpected by the birds. 

Then go into the field, ca: trying with you a bag of 
chaff, and threſhed ears, which ſcatter together for the 
compaſs of twenty 5 vards in width (this will be in a 
ſnowy ſeaſon,) then ſick up the limed ſtraw's with the 
ears icaning, or at the ends touching the ground, then 
retire from the pl: ace, and traverſe t! ic grounds 201 
round about; and by that means, you by diſturbing 

the 


WEED | 


the birds in other haunts, they will fly to the place 
where the chaff, &c. has been ſcattered, and the limed 
ſtraws ſet up, and pecking at the ears of corn, and 
finding that they ſtick upon them; they will ſtraitway 
mount up from the earth, and in "their fight the bird 
Iimed ſtraws, lying under their wings will cauſe them 
to fall, and not being able to diſengage themſclves 
from the ftraw, may be taken with eaſe, Ls. ou muſt 
not go and take them up, when you ſee five or fix en- 
tangled, for that may prevent you from taking as 
many dozen at a time. 

If the birds that tall, where your limed ſtraws are, 
be larks, do not go near them til! they riſe of them- 
ſelves. and fly in great Aocks ; by this method ſome 
have cau: ght five or ſix dozen at a lift, 

Some of theſe ſtraws may be laid nearer home, for 
taking Faches, ſparrows, yellowhammers, &c. which re- 


ſort near to houſes and frequent barn-doors; where 


they may be caſily taken by the foregoing method. 

Having performed this in the morning ; take away 
all the limed ears, that ſo the birds may feed boldly, 
and not be diſturbed or {righted againſt next morning, 
and in the afternoon bait the ſame place with ſreſh 
chaff and cars of corn, and let them reſt till the next 
morning; and then having ſtuck up freſh lIimed-yheat 
ears, repeat your morning "birding 7 recreation, 
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Of CANARY-BIRDS. 


HE Canary-bird is an admirable ſinging bird, of 
a green colour, that takes it's name from the 
place from whence they firſt came, vlg. from the Ca- 
nary Illes, and no where elſe; but of late years, there 


is à fort of birds, tha it are brought in abundance rom 


1 


Germany, eſpecial! ly from Tirol, ant 


/ 
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other, though their originals are ſuppoſed to have been 
firſt bi rought from the Canaries. 

Theſe birds, that is the cocks, never grow fat, and 
they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by ſome country people 
from common green. -birds ; though the Canary-birds 
are much luſtier, have a longer tail, and differ much 
in the heaving of the paſſages of the throat, when 
they ſing. | 

But to make a right choice of this bird, and to 
know when he has a good ſong ; in the firſt place, 
let him be a long bird, ſtanding ſtrait and not crouch- 
ing, but ſprightly like a ſparrow- hawk, ſtanding with 
lite and boldneſs, and not ſubject to be fearful. 

Theſe birds being ſo much eſteemed for their pleaſ- 
ing ſong are ſometimes {old at a high price, at ten oc 
Gftzen ſhillin gs a piece, more or lefs according to the 
goodneſs and excellenc: y of their notes, there being a 
great difference in them. 


It is very a adviſable before you buy, firſt to hear 


them ſing, for the buyer will then pleaſe his cars; 


for one fancies a ſong bird, another a very narſh bird; 
if he be not fo ſweet : though undoubtedly the beſt 
Canary- bird in general, is that which has the moſt va- 
riety of notes, and holds out in ſinging the longeſt. 
In order to know whether a bird is in health before 
von buy him; take him out of the ſtore cage, and put 
him in a clean cage ſingly, and if he ſtand up- boldly 
without crouching or ſhrinking in his feathers, and 


look with a briſk eye, and not ſubject to clap his head 


under his wing, it is a ſign that he is in good health; 
but yet he may be an unhealthy bird ſtill. 
But the greateſt matter is to obſerve his dunging; 


if he bolts his tail like a nightingale, after he has dung- 


ed, it is a great fign that he is not in perfect health, 


though he may ſing at preſent and look pretty briſc, 


YOu may 2 aſſure yourſelf, It will not be long before he 


is tiok ; but if his dung be very thin like water, or of a 


limy 


Wa 
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Amy white without any blackneſs im it, it is a ſign of 
approaching death, 

When a Cana ary-bird is in perfect health, his dung 
lies round and hard, with a fine white on the outſide 
and dark within; dries quickly, and the larger the 
dung is the better i it is with him, ſo that it be long, 
round and hard; but as to a feed bird; he very ſeldom 
dungs ſo hard, unleſs he be very young. 

Canary- Pods are ſubject to many diſeaſes, as impoſt- 
humes, which affect the head and canſe them to fall 
ſuddenly from the perch, and die in a ihort time if not 
ſpeedily cured. 

The moſt approved medicine is an ointment made 
of freſh butter and capons greaſe, melted together, 
with which anoint the top of the bird's head, for two 
or three days together, and it will diſſolve it, and cure 
him ; but if you have let it alone too long, then aiter 
you have anointed him three or four times, ſee whe- 
ther the place of his head be ſoft; and it fo open. it 
gently and let out the matter, which will be like the 
yolk of an egg; when you have done this, anoint the 
place, and this will immediately cure him without any 
more to do. 

And if you find the impoſthume at any time return, 
do as before directed; you mult alſo give him figs, 
and in his water let him have a flice or two of liquortyh, 
with white ſugar candy 1 in his water. 

Some are fo curious as to breed theſe birds in Eng- 
land, and they have excelled all others; now for the 
ordering of theſe birds when they begin to build, or 
are intended for bree eding, make a convenient cage, or 
prepare a room that may 7 be fit for that purpoſe, taking 
care to let it have an outlet towards the riſing of the 
fun; where you mult have a piece of Wire; that the 
may | have egreſs and regreſs at their pleaſure : when 
this has been done, ſet up ſome brooms, either heath 
or frail, in the corners of it, opening them in the _ 

dle, 
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dle, and if the room be e high two or three brooms 
may be ſet under one another, but then you muſt make 
partitions with boards over the top of every broom, 
otherwiſe they will dung on one another's heads nei- 
ther will they endure to fee themſelves fo near each 
other's neſts; for the cock and hen will be apt to fly 
on an hen that is not matcht to them, when they ſee 
them juſt under their neit; Which many times cauſes 
the ſpoili ing of their eggs and young ONES. 

In the next place you mult cauſe ſomsthing to be 

een ſo convenient, and of iuch bigneſs, as may hold 

neat a conſiderable time, that you may not be diſturb- 
ing them e and a proper veſſel for water 
alſo; and the place where the ſeed is intended to be put, 
muſt be ſo ordered that it may hang out of the reach 
of the mice, for they are deſtroyers of them: you muſt 
likewiſe prepare ſome ſtuff of ſeveral forts of things, 
{ſuch as cotton, wool, ſmall dead graſs, elk's hair, and 
a long fort of moſs that grows by ditch ſides or 
in the woods, for them to build their neſts withal. 

Dry them well before you put them together, then 
mingle all well, and put them up into a nct like a 
cabbage net, hanging it ſo that they may with eaſe 
pull it out. 

You muſt allo ſet perches about the room, and if it 
be large enough ſet a tree in the middle of it, that fo 
they may take the more pleature, and always remem- 
ber to proportion your birds, according to the large- 
neis of tne room, or rather 0 t it be underſtocked than 
overſtocked, for they are birds that love their! liberty : 

When you perceive them to begin to build and carry 
ſtuff, give them once a' day or in two days at Ieaft, a 
little greens and ſome coarſe ſugar ; for that will cauſe 
a {ity \erineſs in the body : that fo th eggs may come 


8 D * 
forth without injuring the birds; for they die many 


times in lavi ing the firſt egg, which is a loſs to the 
brecder; faſt Mil reſpect Lo his firft breed, tlic 11 10 the 


unpairing 
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unpairing of the cock, to which you ought to put an- 
other hen, whether he will pair or no: but it would be 
much better if that cock were taken out, than ſuffered 
to continue in the breeding place, eſpecialiy if it be 
ſmall ; but in a large place with pairs be cannot do 
that injury, and it will be-a difficult matter to pd 
guiſh which is the cock of that hen that died, and a 

difficult to take him in a large place, without 3 
more injury than the bird comes to : fo that it will be 
beſt to let him reſt to the end of the year, when if 
you leaye but two or three pair together, it will be 
the beſt way to take him out, and match him with 
another hen, and then put him in again. 

Beſides when you find that they have built their 
neſts, the neſts that have their breeding ſtuff tn them, 
may be taken away, for they will be apt to build up- 
on their eggs with new ſtuff, if they do not lay pre- 
fently, 

As to the time of their breeding, it is uſually three 
times a year, viz. in April, May, and June, and ſome- 
times in Avgu/? : and as for ordering the young ones, 
they mult not be left too long in the neſts ; for if fo 
they are very apt to grow ſullen, and will not feed 
kindly; the. refore they are to be taken out at about 
nine or ten days ola, and put into à little baſket and 
covercd over with a net, or elſe chey will be apt to 
jump out upon the firſt opening of the baſket and be 
hurt, if they fall down. 

The ey mult alto be kept very warm for the firſt 
week: for they will be very tender, ſubject to the 
cramp, and not digeſt their meat, if . take cold. 

And when they are taken from the old Canaries, let 
it be in the evening, and if poſhbie, when the old ones 
are out of ſight; otherwiſe they will be very apt to 
take diſtate, When they ſit again and have young ones, 
and ready at every ſright to forſake 


both their ung 
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Then as to the preparation of their meat; ſoak 
ſome of the largeſt rape-ſeed in water for twenty or 
twenty four hours; but if the water be a little warm 
twelve hours may be enough, then drain the water 


_from the ſeed, and put a third part of white bread to 
it, and a little canary- ſeed in ilower, and mix them 


all together. 

Then with a ſmall ſtick, take up a little at the end 
of it, and give every bird ſome, two or three times 
over ; for it you ovcrcharge their ſtomachs at firſt, 
they teldom thrive after it. | 

For you muſt know that the old ones give them but 
a little at a time, and the meat they receive from them, 


is warmed in the {ſtomach before they give it them, 


and then all rape is hulled, which les not ſo hard at 
the ſtomach, as thoſe eds which have the ſkin on. 
Neither muſt their meat be made too dry ; for then 
they will be apt to be vent burnt, becauſe all the feeds 
"DO f | 
For it is obſervable that the old ones, conſtantly 
drink after they have eaten feeds, and a little before 
they fecd their young ones : and they commoniy fit 
a quarter of an hour feeding them, to keep them warm, 
that the meat may the better nouriſh them; therefore 
when you have fed them, let them be covered up very 
Warm, that their meat may the better digeſt with them. 
Laſtly, not to admit the ſeveral names of theſe birds 
at different times and ages: ſuch as are above three 
years old are called Runts, thoſe above two are named 
Eriſſes, and thoſe of the firſt year that the old ones 
bring up are called Branchers; thoſe that are new flown 


and cannot feed themſeves Puſhers, and thoſe that ace 
bred up by hand Ne/flings, | 


Of 
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Of PART RIDGES. 


ART RID GES being naturally a cowardly, 
feartul, imple bird, are eafil y deceived or beguiled 
with any device Whatever, by train-bait, engine, call, 
ſtale, or other enticeinent. 
[ſhall begin in the firſt place to conſider their haunts, 
which are not (like the pheaſants) certain, but various, 
any covert will ſerve their turn, and ſome times none 
at all. F 
The places they delight in moit, are corn-helds, 
ſpeci ally whillt the corn grows, for under that cover 


they ſhelter, ingender and brecd: neither are thoſe 
places untrequclted by them when the corn is cut 


down, by reaſon of the gram they find therein, eſpe- 
cially in wheat-ſtubble, and the height thereof they 
delight in, being to them as a covert or ſhelter, Now 
when the Wheat- ſtubble is much trodden by men or 


beaſts, they then betake themfelves to the barley- ſtub- 


ble, provided it be freth and untrodden; and they will, 
IN an furrows, amongſt the clots, brambles, and long 
graſs, hide both themſclves and covies, which are 
ſometimes twenty in number, or twenty-ttve ; nay [ 
have heard of thirty in a covey. 
Now aſter the weinter- ſcaſon is come. And that theſe 
ſtubble-fields are ploughed up, or ove<r-folled w ich Cat- 
tle, then do thels partric ages reſort into the up-land 
meadows, and lodge in the dead graſs, or fog under 
hedges, amongſt mole-hills, or under the roots of trecs, 
ſometime: they relort to coppices and under- woods, 
eſpeci: y if at ny corn-nelus are near adjacent, or where 
grows broom, br axes, fern, or any covert whatſoever, 
In the harveſt-time, when every field is full of men 
an] cattle, taen in the day-time You will hind them in 
He e ids which are next adjoining to the corn- 


fields, 
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fields, where they lie lurking till evening, and then 


they feed among the ſheaves of corn; as alſo early in 
the morning. 


When you know their haunts, according to the 


ſituation of the country and ſeaſon of the year, your 
next care muſt be to find them out in their haunts, 
which is done ſeveral ways. Some do it by the eye 
only ; and this art can never be taught, but learned by 
frequent experience, diſtinguiſhing thereby the colour 
of the Parts dae Rem that of the earth, and how, and 
in what manner they lodge and couch together; by 
which purpoſe you may COME NEAT cn ,ounh to them, 
they being a very lazy bird, ang ſo unwilling to take 
the wing, that you may almoſt ſet your foot upon 
them before they will fir, provide d you don' ſtand 
and gaze on them, but be in continual motion, other- 
wiſe they will ſpring up and be gone. 

Another way t9 diſcover them „ is by going to their 
haunts very early in the 1 morning, or at the clof: of the 
evening, which is called the juci ing- time, and there 
liſten dor the calling of the cock partridge which is 
very loud and earneſt, and after fome few calls the hen 
will anſwer, and by this means they meet t ether, 
which you may know by their rejoicing and chaltering 
one with another; upon hearing of which take your 
range about them, drawing nearer and ncarer to the 
place you heard them juck in; then caſt your eye to- 
wards the furrows of the lands, and there e Ju will 
ſoon find where the covey lies. 


The beſt, ſureſt, and caſieſt Wy for finding of par- 


tridoes, 15 by the call, Roving fir learned the true and 
natural notss of the partridge, knowing how to tune 
every note in 1t's proper key, applying them to their 

due times and re 
Being perfect kercin, either mornings or evenings, 
(all other times being imprope r) go to their haunts, 
and having conveyed your ſel; in ſome ſecret place 
Where 
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where you may {ce and not be ſeen, liſten a while if 
you can hear the partridges call, if you do, anſwer them 
again in the ſame notes, and as they change or double 
their notes, fo muſt you in like manner; thus continue 
going till they draw nearer and nearer to you: Ha- 
ving them in your view, lay) your felt on your back, 
and je without motion, as it you were dead, by which 
means you may count their whole number. 
Having : attained to the knowledge of diſcovering 
where they lie, the next thing is hows. to catch thein. 


Firſt, wit N E Ts. 


The nets for taking of parltridges muſt be every 
vay like your pheatant nets, bo for r length and 
breadth, except that the meſhes muſt be ſmaller, being 
mad e cf the ſame thread, and dyed of 0 5 2 fan ne colour. 
Having fo ound out the covey, draw forth your nets, 
and taking a large circumference, walk a g od round 
pace with a careleſs eye, rather from than towards 
them, till you have trimmed 1 your acts, and made them 
eady for that purpole which done you mult draw 
in your circumference leſs and leſs, till you come 
weithin the length of your net, then prickins down a 
{tick about three foot long, faſten one end of the line 
to your net, and make it Faſt in the carth as you walk 
about, (for you muſt make no ſtop nor ftay) then let- 
ting the net flip out 8 hands, ſpread it open as 
you go, and to Ca ry a nd lay it all over the partridges. 
It you ſhould 2 ſtraggling, ſo that you cannot 
cover them all 1 0 one nets, then draw forth a: nother, 


and do with that as you did W ith the former, and o 


1 third if there be occaſio n; having ſo done, ruſh in 


1 


upon them, who a afirizhted, will fly up, and ſo be en- 
tant as d in the ncots. 
Secondly, Vith BIRD-LIME. 


Get the faireſt and largeſt wheat-ftraws you can, 
and 


: 
: 
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and cut them off between knot and knot, and lime 
them with the ſtrongeſt lime. Then go the haunts of 
partridges, and call, if you are anſwered, then prick at 
ſome diſtance from you your lime- ſtraws, in many 
croſs- rows and ranks, croſs the lands and furrows, 
taking in two or three lands at leaſt, then lie cloſe 
mm call again, not ccaſing till you have drawn them 
yards you, ſo that they be intercepted by the way 
=p your limed ſtraws, which they ſhall no ſooner 
touch but they will be enſnared; and by reaſon they 
all run together like a brood of oh kens, they will io 
beſmear and daub each other, that very few will clcape. 
This way of taking partridges is only to be uſed in 
{tubble- elde, from A: vt till CH. i/tmas but if you 
will take them i in woods, paſtures, or meadows, then 
you mult lime rods, as was before men tioned for 


pheaſants, and itick them in the ground after the ſame 
manner. 


Thi rdly, To drive PAR TRI DOES. 


The driving of partridges is more delightful than 
any other way of taking them: Tho manner of it is 


thus. 

Make an engine in the form 5 2 horſe, cut out of 
canvas, and ſtuff it with ſtraw, or fuc bk inter, 
with this artificial %% and ay nets goth points of 
partridges, and having found out the cou cy buch- 


ed your nets below, you mult go above, an. in, 4 me 
advantage of the wind, you mult drive downw: ard: i 
let Four nets be pitched f1>pe-wiſe, and novering 

Then having our face covered v 12 ſomething that is 
EICEN, or ot a dark blue, you muſt, putting the en- 


gine before, ſtalks towards the partridoes with a ſlow 
pace, railing them on their fect, but not their wings, 

and tnen they Will run natura! A before vou. 
If they chance to run a by-way, or r contrary to your 
purpoſe, then croſs them with; eU engine, and by ſo 
facing 
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facing them, they will run into that track you would 
have them: thus by a gentle flow pace, you may 


make them run and go which way you wil, and at 
laſt drive them into your net. 


To take PARTRIDGES Wi) a Setting-dog. 


There is no art of taking them fo excellent and 
pleaſant as by the help of a fetting-dog, wherefore we 
proceed the ſport, we {hall give you an account what 
this ſetting-d: YT 15. 

You are to underſtand then, that a ſetting-dog is a 
certain luſty land- ſpaniel, taught by nature to hunt f 
partridies more than any chace whatever, running the 
helds over with ſuch alacrity and nimbleneſs as if there 
was no limit to his fury and defire, and yet by art, un- 
der ſuch excellent command, that in the very height of 
his career, by a hem or und of his maſter's voice, he 
{hall ſtand, gaze about him, look in his maſter's face, 
and obſerve his directions, whether to procced, ſtand 
ſtill, or retire: nay, when he is even juſt upon his 
prey, that he may even take it up in his mouth, yet 
his obedience is ſo framed by art, that preſently he 
will either ſtand ſtill or fall e flat on his belly, 
without daring to make any noiſe or motion till his 
maſter come to him, and then he'll proceed in all 
things to follow his directions. 

Having a dog thus qualified by art and nature, take 
him with you where partridoes haunt, there cait of 
your dog, and by ſome word of encouragement that he 
1s acquainted with, engage hi im to range, but never too 
far from you; and ſecs that he beat his ground juſtly 
and even, without caſting about or fying now here, 
now there, which the mettle of fome will do, if no 
corrected and reproved ; therefore when you perceive 
this fault, you muſt preſently call him in with a hem, 
and ſo check him that he dare not do the like again 
for that day; ſo he will range afterwards with more 


temperance, 
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temperance, ever and anon looking in his maſter's 
face, as if he would gather from thence whether he 
did well or ill. x 

If in your dog's ranging you perceive him to ſtop 
on a ſudde: 1, Or Itand itil, you muſt then make in to 
him, (for. without do übt! he hath ſet th: partridge) and: 
as ſoon as you come to him, cornmid him to go near 
er if hita, but he goes not, but eter lies ſtill or iftand 
ſhaking his tail, as who would ſay here they are un- 
der my noſe, and Withal now and then looks back; 
hen ceaſe from urging him further, and take your cir- 
cumference, walking tait, with a careicſs eye, looking 
ſtrait before the noſe of the dog, and thereby fee how 
the covey lie, whether cloſe or ſtraggling. 

Then commanding the dog to lie it: H, draw forth 


1415 
your net, and prick one end to the ground, and ſpread 


your net all open, and ſo cover as many. of the bun- 


"7 
tridges as you can; which done, make in with a noiſe 


and { lpring up the partridoes, which ſhall no iooner rite 
but they will b 2 entangied in the net. And if you let 
go the old cock and hen, it will be a mcat1s to increaſe 
your paſtime.“ 


* 
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Of PAE ASANF:5 
A * AS AN- T is a bird about the bigneſs of a 
C 


ock, having a crooked bill, and feathers of va- 
rious colours; it's fleſh is delicious, and much coveted. 
Now to judge aright of this bird for cating, a cock, if 
young, has a ſhort ſpur, if old, a arp mall pur ; {ec 
that it be not pared ; it fat, it has a vein on the ſide of 
the breaſt under the wing; if new, a fat firm vent; 1 
you touch it hatd with your finger, it will peel; the 
if young, it bas a ſmocch leg, and a fine ſmooth grain 
on the fleſh ; if old, it has a rugzed wrinkled grain on 


05 


the flcth ; and full of hairs, like an old yard-hen; ſo 
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if ſhe be full of eggs, ſhe will have a faſt and open 


vent, if not full, a cloſe vent. 
Of PHEASANT-TAKING, 


A rural diverſion, performed with nets, and only 
in crowing-time, which is about the end of 7. Uruary, 
and in 44:ch, before they begin to breed : It f 

| | 
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either gencrally or particularly; the Arſt is, v. 
Whole ye, biz. the old cork and hen, with all their 
young ones, or potots, as they ick or run together in 


thick woods or (ohpices, arc taken; Or p urticuiarly, 7 
5 


3 


4 > 
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when none but die old, and ſuch of che yc bung as are of 
age fit for coupling, are taken; o chat you cannot 
have e any alu. ance with your nets to firike at more 
than one or two at a time; tor the pheaſant is of a me- 
e 0 lullen diſpoſition, and when once they have 
coup led, do not acc ompany in flocks as other birds. 

In order to the taking pheaſants with the greater caſe, 
you mult te acquainted with their haunts and lend 
breeding J-places, Which are in young thick and well- 
grown Coppices, free from 1 the annoyances of cattle or 
path=" vays ; tor they being of a very timerous nature, 
they C eſteem the ſtrength of their covert their only 
lafety; and do not abide, or breed in open or plain 
fields, nor under the covert of corn-fields, low ſhrub by 
buſhes, or in lurge and tall trees. 

Having found their haunts, next you are to find 
their eye, or brood 3 and here you are to obſerve, that 
pheafants come out of the woods and coverts thrice a 
day, to feed in freſh paitur:s, green wneat, or other 
grain, and that is about ſun- ring, about noon, and a 
little before ſun- jet. Now the courie to be followed, 
is to go to that ſide of the wood where you ſuppoſe 
they make their ſallies, and watch the places where 
they come out; or by tearching their haunts ; for you 
may ſee the young pow ts in that ſeal aſon, floc k and run 
together after the hen like chickens. , if Jou 


80 


diſta nac, crecp nearer and nearer, ſtill calling 
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go to their haunts early in the morning or late in the 


evening, you will hear the old cock and hen call roy 
young ones, and the young ones anſwer them, and 2 
cordingly direct your path as near as you can to he 
place where they are, then lie down as cloſe as ponies 
that you may not be diſcerned ; but withal, obſerv 
how they lods Te together, the better to know Nw to 
pitch your nets wit ch the greater advantage, both of 
wind, weather, and place; and take care that all be 
done as flently as pot: ble, otherwiſe men! vill betake 
themſelves to their legs, and not to their wings, unicly 
forced to it by a cloſe pur{uit. 

But the certaineſt way to find them out, is to have 
an artificial pheafant-catl, wherein a perſon ſhould be 
very expert in the imitation of their notes, and the 
time when, and to what purpoſe they uie them, which 
calls are much the fame as hens uſe in clucking their 
8 

IT'he chief time for uſing the call, is in the morning 
early, Or . n- ſet, at which time the y. ſcek their 
ſood, and then the note mult be to call them to feed; 
but though theſe are the belt times, yet the cal uit 
be uſed at other times, only altering the notes tor call- 
ing them to gether, or the like. 

Having the perfect uſe of the call, the knowledre of 
their haunts, and the times to take them, chute ſome 
private place not to be diſcovered, and then call at firit 
very ſoſtly, leſt any ſhould be lodged very near you, 
and be aftri;zhted at your loud note ; but if nothing 
reply, then raiſe your note higher and higher till it be 
extended to the utmoſt compais, and it any be within 
hearing they will aniwer in as loud a note as yours, 
provided it be tunable, or elle all will be ſpoiled. 

As ſoon as the phcajant anſwers, if it be at a good 
g. but not 
fo lou, r as you advance nearer, ſo will the pheaſant 
to you, ſo that you will come in ſight of her, either on 


the 


1 

the ground or at perch, always imitating her in her 
true note; then ceaſe calling, and ſpread your net be- 
tween the pheaſant and yourlelf, in the moſt conveiu— 
ent place you can find, making one end of the net 
faſt to the ground, and holding the other in your hand 
by a long line, fo that when any thing ſtrains it, you 
may pull the net cloſe together; which done, call 
again, and as ſoon as you perceive the p7a/ant come 
under your net, riſe up and ſhew yourſelf, upon which 
being aftrighted, ſhe will ſpring, and fo become en- 
tangled in the net. . 

In caſe you have divers pheaſants anſwer the call, 
and that from ſeveral parts of the wood, then keep 
your firſt ſtation, and as you hear them to make to- 
wards you, ſo get your nets ready, ſpreading them con- 
veniently about you, v/z. one pair of nets on one fide 
and another on the other, lying cloſe without any 
noiſe, only of your call, till you have allured them un- 
der your nets, and then ſtand up to affright them as 
aforeſaid, that they may be entangled in your nets. 

Another way to take pheaſants, which is reckoned . 
better than the former, and that is, to be provided 
with a ale pheaſant, that is, a live cock, which muſt 
be tied down to your net, who by his crowing will 
draw others in: You mult lie concealed in ſome buſt 
or ſecret place, and when you fee any pheaſant com 
to your net, then draw your line, and the net will fal! 
on him and take him. 

To take pheaſants by ſnares ; when you have found 
their paſſage out of the wood to their uſual places ol 
feeding, there plant a little ſtake, with a couple of 
ſnares of horſe-hair, one to lie flat on the ground for 
their feet, and the other about the height of their head, 
to take them by the neck; and in caſe there ſhould be 
more paſſes than one, you muſt do the like to every 
one of them; then fetch a compaſs about, and when 
you are in a direct line with the pheaſant and the oe 

that 
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that you have fitted, then make a gentle noiſe to af- 


fright them. | 

If by their dunging and ſcraping you perceive that 
they frequent any place, you may then make uſe of 
ſuch hedge-rows as are directed to take fowl with lines 
and bird-lime, only plant your running-lines from 
them, of a convenient height, and {till place one to lie 
flat to entangle their legs. 5 

To take pheajants or partridges, and to preſerve the 
game in a man's own ground : When you perceive 
an eye of pheaſants, or covey of partridges, frequent ſuch 
and ſuch ground, go thither, and in ſome place there- 
of, diſtant from any hedge, buſh, or gate, about fort 
or fifty paces, pitch up four ſticks, each a foot long, 
in a ſquare, and in the middle of the {ticks ſcatter four 
or five handfuls of oats, barley, or wheat, and as you 


walk through the grounds from the ſticks, ſcatter a 


tew corns, which may ſerve as a train to draw on the 
game to the great heap in the middle of the ſticks : 
Now the pheaſants and partridges coming to feed ac- 


cording to their cuſtom, will ſoon find out the train, 


and conſequently the great bait ; they will not fail to 
return thither next morning, in hopes of another . re- 
paſt, againſt which time let it be laid ready for them, 
and pitch by every one of the four ſticks, a buſh of 
furz ; if they eat the ſecond time, which you may diſ- 
cern by their dung, notwithſtanding the furz-buſhes, 
then againſt their next coming croſs ſome lines of pack- 
thread, in form of a net; and if for all this they come 
and eat, you may he ſure to take them when you. 
pleaſe with the following device. 

Take away the ſticks, furz-buſhes, and packthread, 
and then pitch the net deſcribed as follows. - 

The four main ſupporters of the net muſt be fixed 
ſtrongly in the ground, that the net may be lightly 
ipread on the top: The four ſides of the net muſt be 
ordered in hens manner as ſhall be now W 

* 
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by the example of one of them, lift up the ſide of the 
net over the top of the net that is ſpread, for the ſide 
muſt not lie flat, but ſtand lloping like a pent-houſe, 

ſupported by mall twigs, the bottom faſtened in the 
earth, and the cord or verge of the net reſting on 
them ; then place the four furz-buſhes at each corner 
of the net, the more to embolden them; and be jure 
the runni ing-cord of the net be exact and right, the 
two ends thereof muſt be tied to a ſtrong cord, which, 
cord muſt reach to the next buſh or ſhelter where you 
he concealed, but within view of the net; when alt 
15 fixed, foread the bait as formerly, but try once or 
twice how the net will draw, that upon occalton all 
may be in good order; the beſt time to wait thcic 

coming is at break of day, when they are all buſy 171 
eating the bait, then draw your line with a quick mo- 
tion, and preſently fix it to the buſh where you are, 
and make all poſſible haſte to the net to prevent their 
eſcaping. 

If you would preſerve abreed in your grounds, then 
kill the cocks, and keep the hens till towards Lent, 
in ſome convenient room, and then put them out into 
| 2 grounds, and they will ſoon find cocks for a 

bree 

There is another way found moſt effectually for the 
taking of pheaſants in the winter- ſeaſon, provided there 
is no ſnow : Get a net in the form of a caſting-net, 
but larger, with the meſhes about five inches wide ; 3 
then take ſome peas or wheat, and knowing their 
haunts, which will be in young coppices of about 
three or jour years growths ; in ſuch places ſeek out 
their path, and droppings or dung, which paths gene- 
rally lead from the young coppices to thoſe that are 
older; and having found out any path, lay about-a 
pint of the corn in the place, obſerving where you 
lay it, ſo that they may come to eat; thus do for ſe- 


2 veral 
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veral days or about a fortnight, by which time they 
will be ſo accuſtomed to it, that they will come to ex- 
pect ſome food, and by this means, all, or moſt of the 
Pheaſants in that part, will be gathered to it. 

Hawng thus trained them, and that you certainly 
know when you come in the morning that they have 
been there, which will be found by their eating and 
the dung, then in ſuch places ſet your nets, that is, 
one in one place, which is done thus; tie the top of 
your nets to a bough, then ſpread it at the bottom, 
and peg it down to the ground on all parts except one, 
which muſt be raiſed up above a foot and a half, like 
an arched door, with an aſhen ſtick, then fix to the 
ſaid arch ſeveral rods made of hazle, with the taper 
ends to the earth, within the net, ſo that the pheaſants 

may come in by parting the ſticks, but not get out 
again. 

II. aving thus ſet your nets, which muſt be ace of 
coarſe thread, ſuch as rabbet-hays, and of a tanned 
colour, by putting them into a tan-pit, cover your nets 
with boughs to prevent them from finding them; and 
be ſure to ſet them ſome diſtance in the wood. The 
uſe of the nets is from the beginning of May to the 
latter end of October. 


Of P1Gk ON. 
1 PIG EON is a domeſtic bird, very well known, 
and fed in order to he eaten: I ſhall chiefly men- 
tion thoſe that are bred in pigeon or dove-houſes; 
ſome there are, for want of the conveniency of ſuch 
houſes, that are bred in coops and dove-cotes ; in gen- 

eral we reckon but two ſorts of pigeons, the wild, and 
the tame; the tame rough- -footed ones differ not 
much from the wild, only are ſomewhat bigger, and 


more familiar; the wild uſually perch upon trees, 
being 
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being ſeldom ſeen on the ground, and are very g good 
food. 

By wild pigeons, are meant thoſe that breed in woods, 
ſea- rocks, Oc. and by the tame, ſuch as are bred in 
dove-houſes. 

There are indeed many ſorts of pigeons, duch as car- 
riers, croppers, powters, horſemen, runts, jacobins, 11. 
bits, helmets, nuns, an ier, barbs, petits, owls, ſpots, 
trumpeters, ſhakers, turners, and finikins, from which 
proceed, when they are contrary matched together, 
baſtard-bred pigeons, ſuch as are called, from the cr 52 
per, or pototer and the carrier, powting-horſemen ; ; from 
the 7umbler and the horſemen, dragons: of the gene- 
rality of theſe I ſhall ſay but lite] e, they being - only 
kept for fancy, and not for the profit of the table, 
though the ſame method is to be uſed in breeding them. 

There are different ſorts of runs, one called Spaniſh 
„unt, generally of a blood-red, or mottled colour; they 
are very looſe feathered, and large bodied, but breed not 
fo often as the ſmaller forts. 

Horſemen are excellent breeders, and are not eaſily 
loſt ; the common Engliſb runt is a good ſized. pigeou, 
and breeds well. 

The pigeon called the Leghorn, is a ſort of runt, only 
diſtinguiſhed by a little wattle over his noſtril ; he is 
a full bodied pigeon, whole feathers lie cloſe to his - 
body, and 1s an excellent breeder, and generally of a 
:r1zzled colour, ermined round the neck. 

To thoſe who keep pigeons for the ſake of good 
breeding, I would recommend baſtard-bred pigeons, 
ſuch as powting-borſemen powtins dragoons, from a 
powter or cropper, and a Leghorn ; the reaſon 1s, ſuch 
pigeaus will breed nine or ten pair of young ones in 
a year, for the little puff of wind thrown in from 
the pototer, Sives them a heat and mirth ; they will 
continually be playing or courtinz, and when they 
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comes among them. 
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have young ones, will feed them well, which a cropper, 
by reaſon of the bigneſs of his crop, ſeldom doth, 
Carriers breed but ſlowly, three or four pair a year 
for them, is much, by reaſon of their cold nature ; they 
are conſtant lovers, and very rarely tread any but their 
own mate, and therefore hard to match when ſeparate 


they will often take three months time. 


On the contrary, a powter will tread any hen that 


will let him, at any time; and take him from his own 


mate, and he will match to another in a day or two; 
ſo that baftard-bred pigeons are moſt ſerviceable for 
thoſe who breed them to ſupply the table. 
Great care muſt be taken to make convenient 
places to breed in, each pair of pigeons mult be ſure to 
have two neſts, with baſkets in them is beſt, for before 
one pair can go out of the neſt, or feed themſelves, the 
old ones will lay and be fitting ; ; nay, I have often ſeen 


a ſecond pair hatched before the firſt could feed them- 
ſelves, and the old ones feed both pair. Be ſure when 


you take the young ones, clean the neſt, or put in a 
clean baſket, for cleanlineſs is a great help. 
Never let them want meat, for if you do they can- 


not be provided with ſoft meat in their crop when the 


young hatch, which if wanting, the young ones cer- 
tainly dic; or if you feed the old ones by hand, they 
will go feed their young immediately with what they 
get, which they not being able to digeſt, kills them; 
io that the beſt way is to let them have meat always 


by them in a box, with a hopper in it made for that 


purpoſe. 

Breed young ones for ſtock in the ſpring, thoſe bred 
in the winter being generally crampt, and never piove 
good breeders. 

The reaſon why I recommend baſkets to breed in, 


is, tame pigcons ſeldom build their neſts, the want of 


which a baſket ſupplies, Be ſure take care no vermin 


OC 
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Of thoſe bred in pigeon-houſes, the grey pigeon, in- 
clining to aſh-colour and black, is the beſt; and ſhe 
generally ſhews ber fruitfulneſs by the redneſs of her 
eyes and feet, and by the ring of gold colour which 1s 
about her neck. | 

There are two ſeaſons in the year wherein you may 
ſtock your pigeon-houſe, the firſt is in May; foraſ- 
much as theſe firſt pigeons having much ſtrengthened 
themſelves during the winter, are in a condition ſoon 
to yield profit to the buyer. Secondly, in Auguſt, for 
at that time there are a great number of young pigeons 
that have been well ted with the corn which their 
dams, both cocks and hens, have plentifully ſupplied 
them with, from the harveſt in that ſeaſon. 

You muſt take care to furniſh your pigeon- houſe 
according to the bignels of it; if you put but a few in 
it, twill be a great while before you will have the 
pleaſure of eating young pigeons, for you mult take 
none out of the pigeon-houſe before it is well ſtocked. 

Be ſure to feed them in hard weather, and in benting- 
time, which 1s when the corn 1s in the ear, and keep 
out the vermin, and you will never want ſtock. 

It is good to give them loom, mixed with ſalt and 
cummin ſeed, mixed well, made up in lumps and dried; 
it provokes luſt, and helps them in breeding. 

Be ſure never to let them want freſh water. The 
beſt food is tares ; the mornings and eveningsare proper 
times to give them their meat, and never at noon, for 
tear of breaking their reſt, which they uſually take 
at that hour, which rooſt is very neceſſary to make 
them thrive with the food which they eat. | 


A Secret to hinder Pigeons from quitting the pigeon-houſe, 


Take the head and feet of a gelt he-goat, and boil 
them together till the fleſh ſeparates from the bone; 
take this fleſh and boil it again in the ſame liquor, till 
me whole is conſumed ; bruiſe into this decoction, 

which 
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which is very thick, ſome potter's earth, out of which 
you are to take all the ſtones, vetch, dung, hemp, food 
and corn; the whole muſt be kneaded together and 
reduced to a paſte or dough, which form into ſmall 
loaves about the thickneſs of two hits, and dry them in 
the ſun or oven, and take care it do not burn; when 
they are baked, lay them in ſeveral parts of the pigeon- 
houſe, and as ſoon as they are ſet there the pigeons will 


amuſe themſelves with pecking them, and finding ſome 


taſte therein which pleaſes them, they will keep ſo 
cloſe to it that they will not afterwards leave it but 
with regret, Others take a handful of falt, which 
they candy, and afterwards put it into the pigeon- 
houſe. Some take a goat's head and boil it in water, 
with falt, cummin, hemp, and urine, and then expoſe 


it in the pigeon-houſe, with which they amuſe the 


pigeons, Laſtly, there are thoſe who fry millet in 
honey, adding a little water thereto to prevent it's 
burning too ; this preparation 1s a repaſt to them, and 


Will canſs them to have ſuch an affection for their 


ordinary habitation, that they will be ſo far from aban- 
doning it themſelves that they will draw ftrange 
Pigeons to it. 

Pigeons will live eight years, but they are only 
prolific for the firſt four years, afterwards they are 
worth nothing, for when they are once paſt that age, 
all they do is to deprive you of the profit you might 
reap by others that are younger. It is ſomething 
difficult to know how to diſtinguiſh their age, 

If you would furniſh your table with young ones in 
the winter, and feed daintily, you muſt not tarry for 


them til] they can fly, but take them when they are 


grown pretty ſtrong ; pluck the Jargeſt quills out of 
their wings, which will confine them to their neſts ; 
others tie cheif feet, or elſe break the bones of tneir 
legs, by which means they will be fat in a very ſhort 
time, becauſe the ſubſtance of the nouriſhment they 
receive 
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receive being then not ſo much diſperſed, turns into fat. 
PIGEON-HOus E, a piece of economy of which 

a great deal may be ſaid, there being an infinite num- 
ber of things to be obſerved, in order to get a pigeon- 
houſe that may be advantageous and profitable to you: 
to begin therefore; the firſt thing is to pitch upon a 
convenient place, of which none is more proper than 
in the middle of a court-yard, which is ſuppoſed to be 
ſpacious enough, or without the houſe, by reaſon 
2 are naturally of a fearful diſpoſition, and the 
eaſt noiſe they hear frightens them; hence it is, that 

they always make pigeon-houſes with much care and 
a great deal of reaſon, at ſuch a diſtance, that the 
ruſling noiſe of the trees ſhaken by the wind, and the 
over-murmurings of the water, may not aftright them, 

As to the bigneſs of the pigeon-houſe, that depends 
upon the fancy of thoſe who build them; but it is bet- 
ter they ſhould be ſpacious than too little; and for it's 
form, the round is be preferred before the ſquare ones, 
becauſe rats cannot ſo eaſily come at the one as at the 
other; and the round houſe is alſo more commodious, 
becauſe you may, by the means of a ladder turning 
upon an axis, calily viſit all that is within the pigeon- 
houſe, and come near the neſts without being propped, 
and take the p:geons in them; ſo that you may effect 
that by the conveniency of this ladder here, which can- 
not be done in a ſquare pigeon-houſe. 

Now to hinder rats from getting upon the outſide 
into a pigeon-houſe, they faſten tin plates to a certain 
height, and in ſuch places where the rats might pals, 
at the outward angles of a ſquare pigeon-houſe; theſe 
plates ought to be a foot high, and raiſed above half 
a foot on the ſides, that when the rats come to them 
and cannot catch hold of them, they fall upon the 
Iron ſpikes which are uſually fixed at the bottom, or 
the place where you foreſee they may fall. 


Moreover, 
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Moreover, care ſhould be had that the pigeon-houſe 
fhould be placed at ſome ſmall diſtance from water, 
that ſo the pigeons may carry it to their young ones; 
and the ſame being a little warmed in their bills it 
will be more wholeſome for them than when it is cold, 

Care ſhould be taken that the boards which cover 
the pigeon-houſe ſhould be well joined together, in ſuch 
manner that neither rats nor wind can paſs through; 
the covering alſo ſhould be ſuch that no rain may pene- 
trate through it ; eſpecially, it ought to be raiſed on 
good ſolid foundations, the floor good, the building 
ſolid, and well cemented, becauſe pigeons dung has an 
ill property of ruining foundations; they mult be hard 
plaiſtered, and white-waſhed within and without, that 
being the colour moſt pleaſing to the pigeons. It muſt 
be a conſtant caution, that there be no window or 
opening of the pigeon-houſe to the eaſtward, but they 
muſt always, as much as may, be placed to the ſouth, 
for pigeous love directly to feel the ſun, and eſpecially in 
winter; but if by reaſon of the ſituation of the place, 
you can do no otherwiſe than make the window of 
the pigeen-houſe to face to the north, you mult always 
keep it ſhut cloſe in cold weather, and open it in ſum- 
mer, that the cooling air may have paſſage into the 
place, which is refreſhing and delightful to pigeons in that 
ſeaſon of the year. 

The pigeon-houſe ſhould have two cinctures built 
without, either of free-ſtone or parget, one of which 
is to reach to the middle of the pidgeon-houſe, and the 
othgr under the window, through which the prgecons 
goin andout ; theſe two incloſures are made on pur- 


pole that the birds may reſt upon when they return out 
of the fields. 
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Moreover, care ſhould be had that the pigeon-houſe 
fhould be placed at ſome ſmall diſtance from water, 
that ſo the pigeons may carry it to their young ones; 
and the ſame being a little warmed in their bills it 
will be more wholeſome for them than when it is cold. 
Care ſhould be taken that the boards which cover 
the pigeon-houſe ſhould be well joined together, in ſuch 
manner that ncither rats nor wind can paſs through; 
the covering alſo ſhould be ſuch that no rain may pene- 


trate through it; eſpecially, it ought to be raiſed on 


good ſolid foundations, the floor good, the building 
tol1d, and well cemented, becauſe pigeons dung has an 
ill property of ruining foundations; they muſt be hard 
plaiſtered, and white-waſhed within and without, that 
being the colour moſt pleaſing to the pigeons. It mull. 
be a conſtant caution, that there be no window or 
opening of the pigeon-houſe to the eaſtward, but they 
muſt always, as much as may, be placed to the ſouth, 
for pigeons love directly to feel the ſun, and eſpecially in 


winter; but if by reaſon of the ſituation of the place, 


you can do no otherwiſe than make the window of 
the pigeen-houle to face to the north, you mult always 
keep it ſhut cloſe in cold weather, and open it in ſum- 
mer, that the cooling air may have paſlage into the 
place, which is refreſhing and delightful to pigeons in that 


ſeaſon of the year, 


The pigeon-houſe ſhould have two cinctures built 
without, either of free- ſtone or parget, one of which 
is to reach to the middle of the pidgeon-houſe, and the 
other under the window, through which the pzgeons 
go in and out; theſe two incloſures are made on pur- 


pole that the birds may reſt upon when they return out 
of the fields. 
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